Our part is to conspire with the new works of new days.—Emerson. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE strike in the Northwest is apparently over. 

The attempt to coerce the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy road by boycotting it has failed ; it clearly 
Ought never to bave been attempted. The law 
requires every railroad to take the freight and 
passengers of connecting railroads. This law is in 
the interest of the public; if the workingmen did 
but know it, the very existence of such a law is im- 
portant a3 an evidence that the railroad is not a 
mere private enterprise, to be carried on by the owners 
at their pleasure, but a public franchise to be ad- 


the law exists, and that the courts will enforce it, 
and the connecting lines must obey it whether they 
will or no, the boycotters have shown good sense in 
abandoning their attempt to coerce the roads into 
violating it. The Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy 
road is the only one which has suffered seriously 
from the railroad disturbances. On the other roads 
pacific counsels have prevailed ; time has been given 
to the men to cool cff, consider the situation, 
recognize the binding force of law and the necessity 
of obedience to it, and asa result they have volun- 
tarily gone to work again, retracting their refusal to 
handle Ohicago, Barlington & Quincy freight. It 
is very probable that the freight of that road will 
not be expedited in its passage on other roads, but it 
will not be absolutely aud openly side-tracked. 


Negotiations are reported to be pending between 
the engineers who have left that road and its man- 
agement, but with no prospects of an agreement, 
and, e far as we can see, no probability of one. The 
road cannot in honor discharge its new men except 
for incompetence ; and, so far from needing a larger 
force, it is probable that its business has suffered a 
shock from which it will not recover for several 
months; its force will probably be smaller rather 
than larger than before. There are still rumors of a 
possible strike by the new engineers, or by the 
brakemen, or by both, as the result of an agreement 
between Mr. Arthur, of the Brotherhood, and Mr. 
Powderly, of the Knights. But we do not believe 
that much credence is to be attached to these 
rumors; they sound to us like “bluff.” Mr. Pow- 
derly can bardly follow up his counsel against 
strikes by ordering one in a case where the mem- 
bers of his own order have no grievance and the 
sole and undisguised object of the strike would be 
to reinforce one by another organization which had 
already failed of its purpose. It ought to be added, 
in justice to men who are constantly misrepresented, 
that throughout this strike Mr. Arthur certainly 
(and we believe Mr. Powderly also) has done all in 
his power to prevent the strike from spreading; 
that the whole railroad system west of Ohicago was 
not thrown into serious disorder we believe to be 
due to his influence and efforts more than to those 
of any other one man. 


The issue of this strike reinforces Mr. Powderly’s 
advice in his recent circular letter to the Knights of 
Labor Assemblies. The Ohristian Union does not 
directly reach any great number of the so-called 
working classes. But the labor journals have often 
treated our suggestions with great courtesy, and we 
wish they would give to their readers the following 
one, and discuss it themselves. The Oourts of New 
York State—and, we believe, of other States as well— 
have held that a railroad is in the nature of a public 
trust, and subject therefore, as mere private enter- 
prises are not, to public control. The public incon- 
venience of a great railroad strike is great, and the 
public has a right to protect itself therefrom. The 
only way in which it can protect itself therefrom is by 
providing some other way by which employees can 
seek redress for real or fancied grievances. We sug- 
gest that a representative of the Brotherhood seek a 
conference with some representative railroad man 
who has shown a practical interest in and sympathy 
with workingmen—say Mr. Ohauncey M. Depew, for 
instance—and see if in such conference there cannot 
be arranged a plaa of arbitration for the settlement 
of such difficulties, either voluntary on the part of 
both corporation and employees, or compulsory, im- 
posed by legislation. It might well at first be volun- 
tary, and if successful might eventually be recognized 
and established by law. Since arbitration was estab- 
lished in England by Mr. Mandella, strikes have been 
almost absolutely unknown. If the representatives 
of both capital and labor could agree upon a plan, 
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lature any action that might be necessary to carry it 
into effect. If it succeeded in one State, or on one 
great trunk line, it would, sooner or later, be taken up 
elsewhere. And if, as the result of the conference, 
no agreement could be reached, the workingmen 
would be in a good position to demand of the Legis- 
lature such a law as would enforce arbitration 
whether the railroads accepted it or not. Such a 
demand, under such circumstances, would secure the 
support of many in the community who have suf- 
fered from such commercial convulsions as have 
recently inflicted great injury in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and along the line of the Ohicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy in the West. A strike allies the 
community against the strikers ; a demand for such 
legislation as would afford workingmen protection 
and make strikes unnecessary would ally the com- 
munity in ita favor. Try the experiment. Why not? 


Two measures have been introduced into the House 
the effect of which, if they are carried, will be to 
reduce the present surplus in the Treasury, though 
they will not have the effect to prevent a future 
accumulation of surplus. We confess we are unable 
to see the merits in either of these measures, and we 
shall be glad to have any of our readers who perceive 
a virtue in them to state, briefly, in what that vir- 
tue consists. In 1861 a direct tax was laid by Oon- 
gress on the States, and collected in whole or in part 
from nearly allof them. Portions, however, of the 
Southern States were not at that time under Federal 
control, and considerable sums are due from them, 
as well as from some Northern States and Territo- 
riee—Wasbington and Wisconsin for example. It 
is now proposed to pay back to the States from which 
this tax was collected the amount paid in by them to 
the Federal Government, amounting to about sixteen 
millions. As there is not, as we understand it, 
any pretense that the tax was illegal or unjust, 
we are unable to see any better reason for this 
method of distribution of the surplus among the 
States than that proposed by Mr. Blaine some years 
ago. A majority of the House, however, favor this 
bill, the passage of which has thus far been prev ented 
only by filibustering. A second measure proposes to 
repay the cotton tax levied during the war to the 
States in which it was collected. The amount thus 
to be repaid would amount to nearly seventy million 
dollars. Of course the interests to secure the 
passage ofjthese bills are great. But the ground and 
reason for them, the justice and equity of them, we 
should be glad to see clearly stated. We find no 
such statement in any of our contemporaries. The 
statement of the New York ‘‘ Tribune” that the op- 
position to the bill comes from ‘‘ persons who were 
pardoned traitors, and who, if they had their 
deserts, would have been hanged,” and that it is 
**impudence”’ for them to express a very stren- 
uous opinion” on the subject, can hardly serve as 
an answer to the candid inquirer after the reasons 
for these, to speak temperately, curious measures. 


The Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Oommittee of the House of Representatives have pre- 
sented a minority report upon the tariff measure pro- 
posed by the majority. It is impossible to present in 
a paragraph an abstract of this report. It is mainly 
an argument against the reductions of the tariff as 
proposed by the majority, but it does not suggest any 
substitute. Itcriticises the course of the majority in 
agreeing upon a measure without giving any oppor- 
tunity for a full discussion of it in committee. It 
complains that the proposed bill will admit many 
agricultural products from Oanada while Oanada 
shuts its doors against the same agricultural products 
from the United States. It condemns the clause 
putting wool on the free list. It argues against the 
reductions on glass, metals, and steel rails, in detail. 
It affirms that the surplus might have been reduced, 


by a substantially unanimous vote of the House, 
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by abolishing the tobacco tax and the tex on alcohol 
used in the arts and manufactures, but it does not 
propose a meacure for this purpose. And a reading 
of it leaves the impression that the Republican party 
will go before the country simply in the attitude of 
opposition to the reduction of tariff proposed by the 
Mills bill, without proposing any other definite 
measure in its place. Washington correspondents 
confirm this impression, while all indications point 
to the substantial harmony of the Democratic party 
in the House under the lead of the President and 
in favor of a measure whose general principles will 
be no change in the tobacco and whisky tax, the 
abolition of the tariff on all raw materials, and a 
reduction of tariff on all articles of luxury. It is 
possible, however, that when the measure comes up 
for discussion in the Committee of the Whole, the 
wool interest may succeed in restoring the tax on 
wool, and a combination of Republicans and Randall 
Democrats may abolish the tax on tobacco. We 
should have supposed that no such measure as the 
Mills bill would stand any chance of passage in the 
Senate; but there are some indications of a hope on 
the one side acd a fear on the other that the bill 
may, though in an amended form, get through 
both Houses of Oongress. 


An art reform in our coinage is greatly to be 
wished. The present designs may be classified as— 
good, a few; antiquated and over-conventional, 
many; atrociously bad, several. Among the last 
may be mentioned that of the much-ridiculed “‘ buz- 
zard dollar“ and the seated figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty on the quarters and halves. The trouble 
has not been that it was difficult to get really artistic 
designs, so much as that the hands of the authorities 
at the Mint have been tied by a law eighty years old 
with the closest and most vexing restrictions. A 
law has now been introduced by Senator Morrill and 
Mr. Bland in the two Houses of Oongress giving the 
Director of the Mint power to cause new designs or 
models to be prepared and adopted in the same 
way as is now done for new coins. To insure sta- 
bility of coinage it is provided that no such design 
shall be subject to change for twenty-five years. 
The consent of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
required to the adoption of any design. So far as 
we have noticed, this law has the approval of all 
men of taste insuch matters, without regard to party. 
The only danger of its falling through is that of the 
failure of Congress to be aroused to an Intelligent 
interest init by public agitation. We notice, by the 
way, that dissatisfaction also exists among English 
artists about their coinage. Mr. Holman Hunt 
recently held up a penny and a sixpence at a lect- 
ure and exclaimed, ‘‘ Think what a paltry people we 
shall appear to posterity with such miserable specl- 
mens to be judged by !” 


Europe has been somewhat disturbed during the 
past week by reports of a serious difference of 
opinion between the Emperor of Germany and his 
Chancellor, and it has been repeatedly rumored that 
the latter had made a definite threat of resignation | 
in case his advice was not followed. The trouble 
arose out of the determination of the Emperor to 
permit his daughter, the Princess Victoria, to marry 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a popular young 
ruler, whose only disqualification for alliance with 
the Imperial family of Germany Jies in the fact that 
Russia detests him. Bismarck, whose policy makes 
small room for personal preferences or the affec- 
tions of princesses, looks on the matter from the 
standpoint of a diplomatist, and takes account only 
of its possible influence on the relations between 
Germany and Rassia. If reports are to be credited, 
he was at first bitterly opposed to the marriage, and 
even threatened to resign if it were not abandoned. 
Some arrangement seems to have been made, how- 
ever, Which secures the retention in office of the 
Ohancellor and the possibility of domestic happiness 
to the two young people who are so unfortunate as to 
have their private affairs interwoven with the public 

nterests of Europe. Ic is difficult to discover any 
eason wby Rassia should follow farther the man 
whom it treated with every possible ontrage while he 
was in power, but who has now ceased to be concerned 
in any way with the settlement of the Balgarian 
question ; and it is also difficult to understand why 
Germany, with its ability to place a million men on 
the French frontier and another million on the 
German frontier, and to put still another million in 
the field for general purposes, should hesitate to 
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one reason why Bismarck opposed this marriage, 
and was apparently sustained in his opposition by 
the German people, was the suspicion that it was a 
project of the Empress, and that it represented that 
Eoglish influence which now acts on a certain clique 
of Germans very much as the success of a Jew acts 
upon another clique. It is the waving of a very red 
flag in the eyes of a very mad bull. 


The new French Oabinet, with M. Floquet, the for- 
mer President of the Assembly, at its head, is, as we 
anticipated, more radical than the Ministry which 
it suceeeded. But its chances of long life are 
evidently small. The fact that it includes two for- 
mer Prime Ministers does not add to its strength as 
a working body ; there have already been divisions 
of sentiment within its ranks, and the Assembly has 
already shown itself ready to take advantage of the 
first occasion which effers to effect another change 
in the Government. Meanwhile Ganeral Boulanger 
seems to be the only person with a sharply defined 
policy, and that policy is exceedingly definite, 
although by no means comprehensive. His panacea 
for the woes of Franceis a dissolution of Parliament 
and a revision of the Constitution. Oda this plat- 
form he has succeeded in carrying the Dapartment 
of the Dordogne by a majority of nearly 14,000 
against the Opportunist candidate for the Ohamber 
of Deputies. This result has prodaced a deeper 
impression because General Boulanger was put up in 
this Department without his consent and elected in 
spite of his protest. He has been nominated in 
another Department, and declines to retire from that 
contest. If he should be elected in the Dapartment 
of the North by a corresponding majority, it would 
seem to indicate that he has some hold upon the 


people. 


The English House of Lords has again ventured to 
clog legislation by defeating a railroad reform meas- 
ure. In this case the action was unusually bold, 
inasmuch as the bill was one which had been intro- 
duced by the Oonservative Government, and the fact 
that the Lords ventured to throw it out again illus- 
trates to the English people how hopelessly and 
stupidly reactionary the hereditary House of Parlia- 
ment is. At the present time the dlscriminat on in 
rates practiced by the English railroads is such as 
was not thought of in America even before the 
Granger movement fifteen years ago. The roads 
which charge two dollars (8s. 41.) to carry a ton of 
fore'gn produce from the east coast to Birmingham 
charge five dollars acd a half (22s. 4d.) to carry a ton 
of English produce the tame distance. The reason 
is that for the foreign produce they are subject to 
the competition of the steamships. A Birmingham 


says very truly that if a farmer in the East of Eog- 
land grows one hundred acresof potatoes and sends 
them to Birmingham he pays the modest sum of 
$2,400 more freight than is paid by a foreigner on a 
like quantity for an equal distance. He pays a rent 
to the railroad equal to that which he pays to the 
landlord. The bill which the Government intro- 
duced did not take the radical ground of forbidding 
all discrimination, but appointed a Oourt of Oom- 
missioners and placed upon the railroads the burden 
of proving that such difference in treatment did not 
constitute unjust discrimination. To oppose a meas- 
ute so moderate as this is sheer folly, not only on the 
part of the Lords, but on the part of the railway 
companies. The existence of the present discrimina- 
tions makes it painfully obvious to the public that 
the railway charges are cut of all proportion to the 
cost of the services rendered. A policy of resistance 
on the part of the companies will insure popular 
agitation, and this in its turn will insure the compul - 
sory reduction of all railroad rates. 

The American School of Olassical Studies at 
Athens has been fortunate, not only in the educa- 
tional worx it has accomplished, but recently in the 
excavations which have been undertaken under its 
direction. The recent find at Icaria is one of the 
most important that has been made in Greece for 
many a day, and it has come to light within six 
weeks after the beginning of the work. The Temple 
of Apollo has been unearthed, and within it have 
been found an altar, sculptural representations of 
Apo in relief, marble seats, vases, and other 
objects of arcbte logical interest. In the same 
locality other foundations have already been un- 
covered, and it is now proposed to make a thorough 
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made a very pessimistic speech last week in regard to 
what may be called the interests of higher civilization 
in this country, and emphasized the immense impor- 
tance of the universities in order to offset the com- 
mercial spirit. We regard his view as much more 
pessimistic than the facts will warrant, but we agree 
with him that it is impossible to overstate the value 
of those institutions which keep alive the ideals of 
our National life. Among these the American School 
at Athens holds a place of its own. Its mere exist- 
ence is evidence of something better in this country 
than the love of money. It has made its appeal for 
support, and we trust that the practical fruits of its 
work in the line of excavation will add new emphasis 
to that appeal. 


We printed last week an extract from Garden 
and Forest ” urging the more careful cons:rving of 
our Adirondack forests and showing the disastrous 
results so far of the do-nothing policy of an incom- 
petent Commission appointed for political reat ons. 
Bills are now before the Legislature providing for 
the leasing of parts of the public domain for camp- 
ing and pleasure purposes, and even granting some of 
it away outright. The bills ought to be killed with 
speed and emphasis. To do what is proposed means 
to help on the destruction of the forests by fires and 
to encourage the laziness and negligence of the Oom- 
mission. Experts agree that the existence of the 
Hadscn in its present condition depends on the pres- 
ervation of the Adirondack forests. Asa health re- 
sort this reg'on is rapidly increasing in importance. 
Properly controlled, it makes a splendid pleasure 
resort also. For all these reasons the public and the 
prees should be aroused to instant and energetic 
action in the matter. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—A proposal to strike 
out the greenback amendment to the Bond Parchase 
bill was lost in the Senate by a vote of 31 to 20, yet 
the same end was immediately accomplished by a 
skillfully worded resolution introduced by Mr. 
Spooner, which the Senate passed almost unani- 
mously before recognizing its real purpose. The 
Bond Purchase bill was finally passed with a single 
amendment proposed by Senator Beck ordering that 
the National bank notes retired from circulation be 
replaced by silver certificates issued in addition to 
the $2,000 000 a month now required. ——A test vote 
was had in the Senate on the proposition to discuss 
the fisheries treaty in open session, and was defeated 
by a surprising majority, only eight Senators favor- 
ing it.— The House Committee on Pablic Lands has 
instructed Chairman Holman to report a bill declar- 
ing a forfeiture of all unearned railroad land grants 
opposite sections of the road not completed within 
contract time. This bill, if carried, will reelaim about 
fifty million acres. ——-The House Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions has amended the Senate bill by making the 
rate of payment dependent upon the number of days 
of service, the rate proposed being one cent per month 
for every day’s war service. The House bill extends 
the same provision to all soldiers who have reached 
or shall reach sixty-two years of age. 


GENERAL News.—The Rapublicans carried Rhode 
Island by a majority of nearly 2,000, in spite of the 
defection of the Independents led by the Providence 
Journal.“ On Wednesday last ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Brewster died in Philadelphia.——Ona Thursday 
Jacob Sharp died at his home in this city. It is 
stated that in his dying delirium he complained of 
the “‘ injustice which had been done him, and talked 
of the public benefit which the Broadway railroad 
had conferred. No on) doubts the benefit, and few 
doubt that Mr. Sharp believed that the corruption 
of Aldermen was justifiable to attain the end for 
which he had been striving for since 1852._—_The 


| reciprocity resolutions in the House of Oommons of 


Canada have been defeated.——The centennial 
celebration of the settlement of Marietta, Ohio, 
took place in that town last Saturday. Ora- 
tions were delivered by Senator Hoar and J. Ran- 
dolph Tacker.——The United Labor party lead- 
ers (the McGlynn faction) met in Albany, and 
decided to urge the sending of delegates to the 
Oincinnati conference. This faction wishes to con- 
duct a Presidential campaign.—Mr. Oarnegle's 
workmen, by a vote of 2,000 to 2, refused to accept 
the sliding scale of wages (‘‘ co-operative plan) 
which he proposed.—Two strikers were shot on 
Monday by a non-union Burlington man in Chicago. 
He replied with a pistol toa volley of stones-with 
which he had been assailed.——-As we go to press, 
ex Senator Roscoe Conkling is reported dying. 
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THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


. HE Law Committee appointed at Lake Mohonk 

have completed their work and have prepared 
a bill to establish courts for the Indians and to ex- 
tend the protection of the laws overthem. This bill 
will be presented to Oongress at an early date. S me 
modifications havo already been made in the mearure 
as originally proposed, and other modifications un- 
doubtedly will be made before the bill goes through 
Oongress. Its essential features are the following: 
It gives the Iadian liberty to engage in business aud 
sell the products of his industry in the open market; 
authorizes him to lease his land for a term of not 
exceeding one year with the written approval of the 
Next Friend ; extends the laws, both civil and crimi- 
nal, of the S ate vr Territory in which any Iodian 
reservation is situated over the reservation, subject 
to exceptions by the President of the United States ; 
creates Oourt C »mmissioners with authority to hold 
courts and decide all cases, civil and criminal, not 
capital, arising within their allotted districts in which 
Indians are interested; confera certain appellate 
powers upon the United States District Oourts ; 
authorizes the appointment by the United States 
Oireuit Court of a Next Fefend to act as the legal 
adviser of the Indians within the Agency for which 
he is appointed ; aud provides for an Educational 
Commission of three persons to prepare and report 
to the next session of Congress a general plan for the 
public school education of the Indians. 

We shall not under‘ake to discuss these prop2si- 
tions in detail. They bave been very thoroughly 
considered by a cautious representative committee, 
and will be equally thoroughly considered by the 
Indian Committee in the Senate and the House be 
fore they finally come before Oongress for action. 
I¢ is probable that there are some omissions, and it 
is possible that there are some imperfections. Bat 
that Congress ought to do something, and doit quick- 
ly, for the further protection of the Indians is fe- 
fectly apparent to all who kuow anything about the 
present c»odition of them. The Indian is, indeed, 
allotted land ia sevaralty and made a citizen by the 
Dawes bill; but this does not give bim a right to 
go off the reservation while the reservation still 
ex'sts. He may raise crops, but he cannot 
carry them to the nearest market to eell them. 
If a neighboring Indian or a white man steals 
his ponies he can only complain to the Agent 
If he is not able to cultivate all his land himself, or 
if he does not care to be a farmer, but wishes to go 
into some form of manufacturing, he cannot lease 
bis land, it must lie idle. Aad be has no one to 
advise him what steps to take to protect himself 
against wrong or to secure redrees when wronged. 
Pat yourself, good reader, in bis place; imagine 
yourself with a farm of 160 ‘acres, forbidden to sell 
your produce, forbidden to tell or lease your land, 
and, in case of any wrong perpetrated upon yon, 
without redress except by complaining to a petty 
and perhaps philanthropic det pot from whose decis- 
ion you would have no appeal; then apply the 
golden rule, Do unto others as you would have others 
do anto you, and see what, under that rule, the 
Indian has a right to demand of you. 

The next step in the Indian campaign is the step 
taken by this Committee. Justice for the Indian 
can be secured from Oongress, tut Congress will not 
give justice spontanecu-ly. Let ail those who are 
interested in Indian civilization send to the Indian 
Rights Association of Pailadelphia for a copy of this 
bill, which we have no doubt they will speedily print, 
and write to their R presentatives in Congress urg- 
ing them to expedite the past age of the bill or some- 
thing analogous to it during the present acssion of 
Congress. We may hereafter consider some ob j 
tions to this bill in detail. It is now enough to urge 
that the bill be taken up and thoroughly discussed. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MISSIONS IN 
INDIA. 


OW that the larger hope” for the heathen 

who have had no opportunity to embrace 
Obrist is not under disenssion, a still more preesing 
question bas arisen, which takes our thought out 
of the field of theological speculation and com 
pels the consideration of the wisdom of the method 
by which our missions in the East are carried on. 
Receut writers, notably the author of Islam and 


| Review,” have been trying to explain the slow prog- 


Obristianity in India” in the „ Oontemporary 


with those who are nearest to him in the flesh. This 
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réss of Ohristian missions in India. The eubdject is 
one of deep and vital interest, and it is difficult to 
approach it with the large wisdom which is to be 
desired. The separate missions in Iadia are esti. 
mated to number about 600,00) persons, while the 
converts to Islamism are counted at 50,900,000. The 
time in which the followers of Mahomed have been 
making their converts is to be numbered by centu- 
ries, aud the time of the Ohristian occupation is to 
be numbered by decades, but this does not afford 
any adequate explanation of the sense of disappoint- 
ment which is felt at the progress of missions ia the 
East. Ia all the fl aids where the habits of thought 
and of life are Oriental, the mission churches have 
legged along, doing excellent work of their kind, but 
not developing into native churches with a native 
ministry and with the ability to standalone. Some- 
thing may be done in a few years toward a native 
church in Japan, but in China and in India such 
an orgaDization js yet a long way off, and the writer 
in the ‘‘ Contemporary ” already referred to, as well 
as Sir William Hanter in his recent lecture on ‘‘ The 
Religions of Indis,” gives such suggestive reasons for 
the slow progress of missions in strictly Oriental 
countries that it is impossible not to take them into 
account. 

The Oontemporary writer evidently under- 
stands himself thoroughly on the subject so far 
as India is concerned, and whatever points he 
makes are more than supported by the statements of 
Sir William Hanter. Both parties are not in the least 
unfriendly to missions, but their inquiry ie none the 
lees pertinent for that. It there are reasons for the 
slow progress toward the creation of a native oburch, 
and these reasons can be thoroughly considered, it is 
best that they should bs brought forward, and the 
‘‘Oontemporary” writer has done thie without 
impugulng in the least the motives or the efforts 
of those who are laboring faithfully in the various 
mission field-. There are, in his estimation, three 
difficulties in the way of the expansion of Ohristian- 
ity among the Hindus. Oae grows out ofthe creed; 
one is due to the breaking of Indian caste ; and the 
third is owing to the absurd method of making pros- 
elytes. The Protestant Obristians in India are Earo- 
peans who have received Ohristianity according to 
its European forms and are satisfied that this form is 
correct, if not normal and absolute. This form is not 
accepted by the intelligent Hindus in the way in 
which the European believer has received it. The 
native mind is so constituted that it believes in two 
mutually des'ructive facts at one and the same time. 
The Hinda may be convinced that Obristianity is 
true, but hisactions show that he also believes some- 
thing directly its opposite. This is seen in bis under 
standing of the character of Christ. The stumbling- 
block to an Eoglishman in the supernatural side of 
Obrist’s life is not a difficulty withthe Hindus. The 
diviner the conception of our Lord, the easier I: is for 
them to believe in him. They seek in religion the 
complement, not the exalted image, of themselves. 
This was admirably illustrated by Mr. Mozoomdar’s 
„Oriental Obrist,“ which he published in 1883 while 
in the United States, and which isthorougbly unique 
in its character. The Hindus stand before Obrist at 
first comparatively unattracted. Their ideal of the 
Obrist is not more unlike the O :cidental Oarist than 
was that of the Jews of their Messiah, and there can 
be no large conversion of the H ndus to Ohristianity 
until in some way this difficulty is overcome. The 
central idea which the Western mind finds in the 
Ohbrist is not the idea which the Oriental mind 
entertains, aud until ‘‘ Ohrist is preached by Ohris- 
tians unratarated by E iropean ideas” there ts no 
hope that conversions ia Iad a will take place on a 
large scale. These people need to lay hold of that 
in Christ which is not the first thought in a race 
that in all its developments is the antipode of the 
Hindu. 

The second difficulty is social. The Icdian con- 
vert is compelled to break caste. He renounces, not 
only his sins, but his ancestral civilization, bis 
national traditions, his native atmosphere. He 
renounces so much tfat, unless he be a man of great 
force of character, there js not mt eh left of the man 
himself. Ia a country where all the social institu- 
tions are based upon caste and will continue to be 
based upon it, he becomes to his fellow-countrymen 
a pariah for the new religion, and to the fact that he 
was of low cas‘e to begin with he adds the fact that 
he is now a social outcast and is out of sympathy 
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is demanding more than the early Ohurch asked, in 
most cases, of the converts from heathenism. It 
asts so much that few are equal to the strain, and 
the fact that missions in Iodis are not able to acquire 
a native leadership after one or two generations of 
convirts have been rec ſwed shows that either the 
sort of pe. ple in India are not reached or that 
thing is wrong in the attitude of the misstonvry 
ing toward the soc'al institutions of the country. 
The convert to Christianity loses his caste altogether; 
the convert to Islamism simply changes it. There is 
no Ohristian caste in India, bat Sir William Hunter 
is clearly a believer in its retention in the Protest- 
tant churches of that part of the world as the basis 
of a great Ohristian community firmly united by 
internal discipline and mutual help. Ha thinks that 
it is reserved for Obristianity to develop the highest 
uses Of crate, and that an Indian caste is possible 
which is ‘‘ humanized by a new spiritual life.” One 
serious obstacle to the recognition of caste is the un- 
willingness of the European missionaries to admit 
social equality between themselves and the natives. 
The true Asiatic will not admit that with equality in 
caste inequality in race can co-exist. The Con- 
temporary writer sffiirms that in the Indian sense 
caste and Obristianity cannot exist together, and 
until the question of an adaptation of the principle 
of caste to the principles of the Christian religion is 
reached, the missionaries of India ask so much of 
their converts, and do so little to supply the place of 
what the converts are oompelled to give up in their 
social life for the new faith, that their work cannot 
be rapid or satiafactory. 

The third difficulty is one of method. It is not 
here intended to fiod fault with nen who have given 
their lives to the missionary cau*e. The Evropeans 
and the Americans in I: dia are believed to be faith- 
ful according to their light. The fault now found is 
not with their fidelity but with their method. The 
dfficulty which the Hindu has in receiving the 
Obrist of the Earopeans extends to the whole method 
of presenting religion. The Apostle St Thomas and 
his followers, who established the early Obristian 
miesions in India, did not hold on to the church in 
Jerusalem, but branched off by themselves and met 
as bravely as they could theex'gencies of the races 
and the civilizatien with which they had to do. 
The modern method in India has heen the methed of 
Earopean civilization, and the Hindus have bad to 
accept both in order to have the fall benefit of Caris- 
tianity in a community where all the associations are 
Eastern and Oriental, and the European is present 
only by enfferance. 

The inference seems to be that all the Obristian 
parties in India have loaded their work with too 
much baggage, and the two writers here referred 
to are emphatic on the point that Iudia is not to be 
the home of the Ohristian faith so long as there is 
no way of affiliating the principles of Ohristianity 
with the fundamental end racial institutions of the 
country. Sir William Hunter thinks that the time is 
at band when the appoint ment of native bishops will 
shortly bring the Ea. lish Oburch missions into closer 
contact with native institutions; and the Contempo- 
rary writer, who seems to have an equal knowledge 
witb Sir Wiltiam of what is required in India, sffirms 
that it is the very test of Obristianity that it can 
adapt itself to all civilizations and improve all. He 
believes that the true native churches of India will 
de no more like the R»formed churches of Europe 
than the churches of Yorkehire are l ke the churches 
of Asia Minor. He touches the nerve when he 
asserts that there is far too much fear of imperfect 
Ohristianity in the whole missionary organization ; 
ar d, fr m another point of view, Sir William says the 
same thing. It would seem that the next step in 
India, asin Japan, would be the organization of the 
purely native church, and that it is the duty of all 
who have the welfare of missionary Ohristianity at 
heart to come together in those countries upon the 
basis of common purpose, and build more wisely and 
more comprehensively than the denominations which 
they represent. The Contemporary writer boldly 
asserts that Ohris lan prosely'ism fails in India be- 
car se it strives to make of its converts English 
middle-class men.” The fact that the disenssion of 
the old methods and the outlock toward a larger 
mastery of the field have come ur bidden and wi hout 
controversy seems to indicate that all Obristians 
have arrived at a new epoch in the develot ment 
of Obristian missions. The demand is now im 
perative that they shall endeayor to find a more 
natural and comprehensive method. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 


O most of our readers, doubtless, the discussions 
concerning a future probation have seemed to 
be discussions concerning a question of very little 
practical importance. The answer to all this discus- 
sion has been that the Bible is a book of directions 
to those who have it, not a storehouse of information 
about those who have it not. Ohrist is presented to 
us, and we need not attempt to solve the problem 
what he will do with those to whom he has never 
been presented. This view of the case we have often 
ourselves urged on our readers, and we still think 
that it is legitimate, even though it does not fully 
furnish an answer to the problem presented. For that 
this question, which is apparently purely theoretical 
to ministers at home, is a practical, pressing, and 
exigent question to missionaries abroad is illus- 
trated by the following letter to a well-known gentle- 
man who takes great interest in mission work in 
Japan—a letter written, as is apparent on the face of 
it, by a Japanese student in -this country. We ask 
the candid and thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers to the terrible heart-problem presented by 
this letter : | 
Dear Sir: 

Jam a Japanese student in College, having been 
in this country but cighteen months. Now I most humbly 
beseech you to pardon my boldness to come to you, by this 
letter—which is only possible way at present—to ask you 
for your exposition and instruction, which would shed light 
upon the darkness that has been settling long in the one cor- 
ner of my soul, in regard to the truth of the religion of Christ. 
Now, if you grant me the privilege, I want to explain 
briefly what my difficulty is, in order to ask for your kind 
help in finding the peace of my soul. I becamea Christian 
in Kiyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, while I was yet a 
quite young boy. Yet, since that time until this day, my 
Christian life has been a life destitate of true comfort and 
peace, as it entirely different from that of all other Chris- 
tians. The cause of this secret fact is as follows: The death 
of my father, who was serving in a war, that occurred 
when I was seven years old, whieh has put me solely in my 
mother’s care until I was ready to be sent away from my 
home, which was in the northern part of Japan, to Ktyoto, 
to enter a school when I was twelve years old: and few 
years after I was brought to a mission school in Kyoto, and 
soon I became a Christian, while at the same time my 
dear mother died. This only event, the sudden death of 
my dear mother, is the cause of the misfortune of my inner 
life—the only reason why I’ve tried again and again to be a 
happy Christian, but in vain. From my very boyhood, 
since the death of my father, I was really the worshiper of 
my only dear mother; my hope, my ambition, and my sole 
heart were centered in my mother ; in one word, I loved my 
mother more than I myself. But the Mysterious Hand (of 
Fate) has fixed unto such that this my most beloved mother 
died without believing in Christ, hence without knowing 
the Salvation of Soul. 

What should become about my mother? is the question 
which arises in my heart ever, which leads astray my soul 
into the forlorn state of sadness and the dark helplessness, 
The more I realizs3 the richness of blessing of redemption 
of Christ, the more I grow sad for the loss of my dear 
mother. I am a Christian but without peace and joy. It I 
am not a happy Christian here, how can I be happy in the 
eternal future? It seems to me my redeemed sonl, even in 
Heaven, could not be happy as long as I remember of my 
dear mother; yea, even more so, sometimes I think I would 
rather choose hell than to be saved alone in Heaven. Fora 
long time, I've tried in vain to bring such an awful state of 
mind into a perfect peace; and moreover it is not less often 
that my mind wan away into the hopeless and most 

dreadful region of doubt. Yet still I am confident that, in 
somewhere, I may find a truth which could chase the 
clouds of my mind away. Dear Sir—I plead your Chris- 
tian love to confer me your kind information eoncerning 
how I could find the peace. Please fail not to write me 
soon; and I most humbly beg your pardon to make the 
boldness of this request. Tour humble servant, ——. 
From our point of view the answer to this young 
man is not difficult, though it may not be wholly in- 
tellectually satisfactory. It is, briefly, that God is 
love, that the end of his government is redemption, 
that all his powers and all his wisdom are and will be 
employed in bringing his children to know and love 
and be like him, that no child of his will be suf- 
fered to stray away in the wilds of death if infinite 
love and tenderness of compassion can rescue him. 
He is the Eternal Goodness, and if it could be conceived 
that he should cease to be the Eternal Goodness, he 
would cease tobe God. We should further say to 
this inquirer that the provision which the Eternal 
Goodness has made for our redemption in this life is 
Jesus Obrist. This he has revealed to us, and this is 
all tbat he has revealed to us. For the rest, we only 
know that he is the Eternal Goodness, and that those 
who have died without a knowledge of that revela- 
tion, and have fallen out of sight, have fallen, not 
into darkness, for there is no darkness, nor into 


separation from God, for there is no place in the 


| untverse separated from God, but into his infinite 


and eternal love. We should say to him, You 
may rest perfectly sure that His mercy endureth for- 
ever, and that He is, not only the Judge of all the 
earth who will do right, but the Saviour of all man- 
kind who loves mercy. You may be perfectly sure 
that His love and mercy will not leave your father and 
mother to eternal separation from Him, if infinite 
wisdom and infinite grace can find a way to bring 
them back to Him ; and in trusting yourself you may 
with equal assurance of faith trust all you have 
loved to the unbought grace and mercy of Him who is 
the Father of whom the whole family in heaven and 
on earth is named. This is what we should say to 
him, on the authority of the Scripture. Our solation 
of his practical problem would not be a philosophical 
hypothesis upon a subject on which there is no clear 
revelation, but a simple and childlike trust in a God 
who is revealed as the Saviour of all men, especially 
of those who believe. 


HOMELY TALKS ON HOMELY TOPICS. 
VIII.—SELF-EDUCATION : HOW TO GET IT. 


HAT can a busy man or woman do to keep 
the results of his school education and 
carry on the process still further? In school we 
acquire either facts or principles; in life we mast 
learn how to apply those facts and principles in 
practical affairs, or they are useless both to us and 
to others. It is applied knowledge which is profita- 
ble. The man whosimply knows, but does not know 
how to use what he knows, might, for all practical 
purposes, as well not know. How, in a busy life, 
can we get knowledge and apply knowledge? I 
simply want in this article to give some suggestive 
hints of a practical nature in answer to these ques- 
tions. 

1. First, by observation. Life is all the time talk- 
ing to us. He will be always learning who keeps his 
eyes open and ears open. Some men are too busy, 
others too lazy, and still others too self-conceited to 
hear what life has to teach them. We have two eyes, 
two ears, and two nostrils to acquire information, 
and one tongue with which to give it. He is a wise 
man who understands the proportion which this fact 
indicates, and devotes six times as much energy to 
filling up as to giving out. We have somewhere 
read the story of the way in which the automatic 
valve-opener of the steam-engine was invented. A 
boy was set to open and close the valves to let the 
steam in and out of the cylinder. He rigged up a 
contrivance by which he made the engine open and 
close its own valves. I do not vouch for the truth 
of the story, and have not time to verify it, but it 
shows what might be, and this illustrates as well as 
history the point which I wish to illustrate. We see 
things, but do not observe them; that is, we do not 
reflectively see them. Dr. Jenner observed that girls 
who took the cow-pox were safe from the small-pox ; 
hence, inoculation. Dr. Newton observed the apple 
fall from the tree ; hence, discovery of the law of the 
attraction of gravitation. I know an Indian boy 
who went to Hampton Institute, was put into the 
engine-room as assistant, in three months’ time, by 
simply observing the engineer, made himself com- 
petent to take the engineer’s place when the latter 
went away, and in six or nine months more, by 
simply observing the movements of the engine and 
studying its various parts, had acquired the capacity 
to set right any little thing that went wrong, without 
assistance. This man, though he was an Indian, 
had the kind of brains that insures success in practi- 
cal life. 

2. Good companions are great teachers. The liv- 
ing teacher is better than the dead one. Every man 
knows something better than you know it, and will 
be willing to tell it you if you are willing to listen 
to the telling. Most men like to impart knowledge ; 
but there is a choice of teachers ; that is, of compan- 
ions. The wise man will pick out companions wiser 
than himself. He will seek companionship that is 
educative and stimulating, not merely that which is 
alluring and enjoyable. The advantage of school or 
college is largely the advantage of intellectual com- 
panionship. Why study art in Rome, or music in 


| Berlin, or architecture in Paris, or literature in Ox- 


ford? Ohiefly because in each one of these centers 
there is an art, musical, architectural, or literary 
atmosphere. We can get the books and the techni- 
cal teaching in America, but not the rich and broad 
companionship. 

In the long run, companions mold character, A 
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man is made as well as known by the companions he 
keeps. He who lives with pigs will learn to wallow ; 
he who lives with birds will learn to fly. The grad- 
uate of the billiard-room or bowling alley or pool- 
room learns nothing in its companionship. Do not 
ask, Will this do me any harm? ask, Will it do me 
any good? The companionship of much of what we 
call “society is little or no better. Small-talk is 
the smallest of all microscropic subjects—a Sahara of 
sand toa grain of gold. But did not Ohrist go into all 
kinds of society? Yes; but he did not talk all kinds 
of gossip. Society did not impress itself upon him, 
he impressed himself on society. If you can turn the 
companionship of the barroom into a literary club, 
and come out wiser and better than you went 
in, the missionary result may compensate for the 
hazardous venture. It will be safe for you to go into 
all kinds of society if you are as strong as Ohrist 
was, and will go in Ohrist’s spirit. Bat I would like 
to put here, and in a paragraph by itself, that I may 
the more impress it upon my young readers, this one 
sentence, easy to remember, difficult to act upon : 

If you have a companion from whom you get no 
good, and to whom you are giving no good, drop him. 

8. The best place to find companionship ought to 
be home. The first duty of the father and mother is 
to furnish helpful companionship in the home. But 
there are many homeless people, and many homes 
that are not educative, and no homes that can fur- 
nish all the education that our sons and daughters 
need. Where shall we spend our evenings? I grant 
that this question is easier asked than answered, but 
it is easy to give the negative answer. Do not spend 
them in the barroom, or with the loafers in the coun- 
try store or in the village post-office. If there is no 
literary life in the village, set some literary life 
a-going. Find atleist one companion who will read 
with you ; then a second ; three are enough to make 
a sympathetic circle. Ohurch prayer-meetings are 
not always alluring, not always even, unfortunately, 
instructive ; but they furnish at least better compan- 
sonship than the street corners. In the larger towns 
there are reading rooms, literary clubs, Young Men's 
Obristian Associations, and similar organizations. 
No man need perish with thirst in most of our 
American communities. 

4 Reading is an educator; whether it isa good 
or a bad e@ucator depends on what you read. Be 
cautious about the time you spend in reading news. 
papers. Out newspapers are magnificent news-gath- 
erers ; but they are not edited ; all sorts of news are 

thrown into them pell-mell. The salacious divorce 
suit may occupy a column, and the report of a sel- 
entific exploration or discovery a paragraph. In 
reading the newspaper you must be your own editor. 
Pick out what is worth thinking about afterward ; 
shun all else. This simple rule will enable you to 
get through your newspaper generally in remarkably 
short time. 

Read good literature. No man in this year of 
grace 1888, who lives in Ameriea, needs to be with- 
out a good library. The best books are within the 
reach of the most meager purse. You can get 
a good companion for as little cost as a good cigar. 
I have been looking over Harper & Brothers’ cheap 
publications. I take their series as a type, because 
I happen to know them well. Inthe Handy Volume 
Series they give you sixty-one volumes for $15; in 
the Half-Hour Series, eighty-five volumes ‘for $18.50; 
in the Franklin Square Library, seventy-two volumes 
for $13.95. From ten to twenty-five cents will give 
you a volume of the best literature. These libraries 
give you, in history, Motley, Freeman, Macaulay, 
McOarthy; in biography, Bunyan, Szott, Shelley, 
Defoe, Oarlyle ; in literature, Goethe, Lamb, George 
Eliot, Walter Scott. These libraries will give you a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of English history | 
or of English literature from the earliest ages to the 
present time, and glimpses of French, German, 
Latin, and Greek history and literature. 

If you do not know enough to frame your own 
course of reading, fifty cents sent to the Chautaaqua 
Literary and Scientific Oircle will furnish you with 
the outline of a course. Under such circumstances, 
he who remains illiterate in America has only himself 
to blame for his ignorance. 

5. Your trouble is perhaps not want of money, 
but want of time. No! We all have time enough 


to learn if we have wisdom enough to use the frag- 
ments of our time. Henry Ward Beecher used to 
read between the courses at the dinner-table, and, 
when he got interested in his book, would take it for 
his dessert; Hugh Miller lay prone before the fire 
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studying while his companions were whiling away 
the time in idle jest and stories; Schliemann as a 
boy, standing in queue at the post-office and waiting 
his turn for letters, utilized the time by study- 
ing Greek from a little pocket grammar in his 
hand. He is a wise economist who does not waste 
more than half an hour a day in idle gossip, useless 
conversation, frivolous amusement, or mere vacuity. 
Half an hour a day is three hours a week, a hundred 
and fifty in a year, twenty working days, net! The 
man who uses his fragments of time has nearly one 
month more in the year than his neighbor who is 
wasteful of the precious commodity. 

I might make other suggestions, but these are as 
many as I can expect my reader to ponder, remem- 
ber, and put in practice. Lalcus, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UR annual State Fast, while an Executive's sum 
mons to worship, humiliation, and penitence, 
together with fasting, is largely a holiday devoted to 
amusements, recreations, and outings. This degener 
acy of the Puritan idea of the use of the day moves 
some people to desire the appointment to fall on Good 
Friday, the Methodists at one of their gatherings pass- 
ing resolutions requesting the Governor to select this 
day in the future. This would be an attempt to Chris- 
tlanize Fast Day by taking it into one of the sacred 
days of the church calendar ; but in opposition there is 
the feeling that the tide of the holiday would overflow 
the church and drag Good Friday into the association 
with games, amusements, races, and the general frolic- 
someness of the secular use of the time. If the church 
and the pulpit have not religious vitality to use the day 
to advantage, it were wiser to discontinue the sppoint- 
ment. It would be a poor shift to bring Fast Day into 
Good Friday, expecting in this way to elevate the holl- 
day, for this it will continue to be, no proclamation 
from the Executive being of authority to shut out base- 
ball, yacht races, and recreations. Unless we are 
to see the day commemcrative of the most 
stupendous event in the annals of time turned into 
popular jollity, we shall be slow to thrust into it a State 
custom to save a primitive usage from decay. But the 
Fast, as it now is, is far from being destitute of ele 
vating and salutary religious services. Through the 
Commonwealth there are meetings of much Interest, 
and the sermons are elements of safety to the State, 
some of them being of vital interest In sociological 
questions, as Dr. Bartol’s the other day on the strikes, 
sparkling with healthful ideas. The holiday aspects 
of the occasion are ephemeral, while the religious im- 
pressions are as a leaven of righteousness. 


I hear many objections to the custom of examining 
pastors in dogmatic theology every time they are 
installed over a new charge. The Boston Herald” 
had a ringing editorial headed Bearbaiting,” in which 
the custom was shown up with tome extravagance of 
language, yet in a way that met much sympathy in the 
general position taken. The Presbyteriansand Baptists 
require only certificates and assurances of good ecclesias- 
tleal standing for one who is regularly in the ministry. 
Here in Boston there is considerable revolt of feeling 
against the examinations of councils, at which all the 
heresy hunters are sure to pop their stock questions 
and haul” the candidate over the coals” of their 
intellectual inquisition. Sometimes, to be sure, it so 
happens in this lalitude that the onlookers are in doubt 
who is on examination, the candidate or the questioner. 
The questions, too, are often boomerangs. Questions 
are sometimes plummets showing where the shallows” 
are. But after the exhibitions at these examinations of 
ministers of good standing. I hear pointed comments. 
If Dr. R. S. Storrs, President of the American Board, 
should be called to the Central Church in Boston, and 
the church should call a council to (amine the can- 
didate as to his doctrinal beliefs, would there not be 
an amusing side to it as an ecclesiastical soleciam ? 


According to the Seminary statutes the vacancy in 
the Board of Visitors of Andover Seminary, occasioned 
by the death of Dr. Eustis, must be filled by the other 
two Visitors, Dr. Seelye and Mr. Marshall, and in 
case they cannot agree the vote of the President of the 
Board determines the election. President Seelye, of 
Amherst, is the President of the Board of Visitors, 
Instead of the talk which I heard when Mr. Russell 
resigned, Which side of the controversy will get its man ? 
I now hear the question raised, Who is there that will 
be acceptable to both sides? The way the stream of 
sentiment now runs, it looks as if a decade hence there 
will not be two sides to the Andover question—there 
will be union in liberty. I hear from many sources, in 
the denomination and out, and from men of the best 
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opportunity to judge, the opinion that Andover has 
never been better equipped for work in her faculty than 
now. The faculty are well pleased with the accession 
to their number of Professor Ryder in Greek exegesis. 


The Rev. Asa Bullard, widely known and beloved 
Sabbath-school worker, passed away last week at the 
age of elghty four, from an attack of typhoid pneumonia, 
victim at last of acute disease when apparently there 
was still vitality for a decade more of ¢ffective service. 
Mr. Bullard the past winter has been full of enthusiasm, 
traveling through New England in the snows, occasion- 
ally speaking four times on Sunday, and returning to the 
Congregational Rooms on Monday with the elasticity 
of step and buoyancy of spirit of a man of forty. The 
suggestion has been made, and it is a good one, to raise 
an Asa Bullard fund of $100,000 for the support of the 
Congregational Sunday-School Publishing Society, in 
whose interests he has worked so successfully. Per- 
haps there is no man on the continent who has given 
his life-work to Sunday-schools as Mr. Bullard has, 
never taking a settlement, and everywhere the genial 
friend of the children. Ais funeral was on Monday of 
this week at the Prospect Street Church in Cambridge- 
port, of which he was a member. The funeral service 
was largely attended, Mr. OC. W. Hill, Dr. A. H. 
Plumb, and Dr. Alexander McKenzie paying eloquent 
tributes to his worth, and the pastor, the Rev. D. N. 
Beach, offering the prayer. 


As an index of some lines of current thought in con 
servative quarters the address of Dr. A. H. Quint tothe 
Congregational ministers Monday morning of this week 
is significant. He took the ground that every believer 
in Christ who will walk orderly with his brethren has a 
right to enter a Congregational church ; that there 
should be no bar of creed to keep him out, even if he is 
a Universalist in his theology ; that the creed has no 
power to hold the church to old doctrinal bases, as is 
seen in the Unitarian schism in this country and the 
present attitude of the Independent churches in Eng- 
land, which, according to Dr. Dale, mainly hold to 
either annihilation of the wicked or to restoration. The 
local church, Dr. Qaint holds, is the convenient home 
of the believer to which he has a right as belonging 
essentially to the church universal, and the local church 
has no right to limit his belief by dogmas. He also 
holds that the local church has the right to drop non- 
resident members without discipline. 


PARISH GRINDS. 


By ONE WHO HAS BEEN GROUND, 


HE following chapter of experiences is from the 

life of a man who once was young but now is 

old” in the ways of parish doings, who can never 

remember the time when he was not intimately 

acquainted with the ropes and wires of church manage- 

ment, and who now systematically places into definite 

categories the various ‘’ grinds” de has met with in his 
checkered and worrisome career. 

Some time ago this ‘‘ parish man” took a lotof chil- 
dren to see the exhibition of Piigrim’s Progress. Unfortu. 
nately he was placed too near the panorama canvas, and 
there he saw the ropes and pulleys by which Christian 
and Hopeful were hauled up into the glory of Heaven, 
as it was seen In the gcand transformation scene. He 
saw too closely the moon shoved along by a man with a 
large pole, and witnessed the entire process by which the 
thunder and lightning were manufactured behind the 
gauze curtain. The whole exhibition set him thinking 
how very much, after all, it was like the manufacture of 
church thunder as he had witnessed it in perish meet 
ings ; and thus it happens that he takes up his parable 
like Balaam of old before the heights of Moab and says 


his say through the kindly pages of the press, 


First comes the general type of the average layman. 
He looks at church finances. He weighs in the scale 
of his utilitarian balances the prospect of pew rentals. 
He measures the drawing power of the cholr. He feels 
in a metaphorical way the knees and examines the teeth 
of his minister. He counts the chances of financial 
success like any of the bulls and bears of Wall Street. 
He compares him with other ministers and takes account 
of the bulk of his iu fl uence in avoirdupois weight. He 
brings the ways and methods of the bank and the store 
into the vestry meetings, and is the general business 
“boas” of the establishment, who always is looked up 
to at Easter-time when the an nual deficit is to be made 
up by the hand in the- pocket method. 


Then comes the second type of parish grinds—the 
executive woman. She tells people just what they 
ought to do; how and whom they ought to visit ; just 
how much they ought to give to the fairs and charitable 
objects which evince ‘‘church work” and “‘ parish 
life.” She is the Vice-President of the Benevolent 
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League. She raises money for Christmas trees and 
Sunday-school celebrations, and goes through the con- 
gregation casting her financial fishing line in the fat 
ponds where the minister fain would fish himself. 
She sends up the notices to be read in church and then 
blames the minister because he did not read them right. 
He said Tuesday at one o’clock instead of Thursday 
at four. Soasecond notice has to be given out at the 
second service. She gets things mixed up, and then 
pines for an executive man,” one who visits his parish- 
loners more frequently and does not poke round in his 
study so much. 

No church is complete without just such an executive 
woman, and yet at the same tin e no parish ever yet was 
known as a working parish without this salient grind. 


A third category of grinds is that which comprises 
the dogs of Lizarus. 

The mission of these canine comforters was to sym- 
pathize with the affilcted beggar, and heal, as far as was 
in their power, his very distressing condition. Nodoubt 
they meant well, but it is very doubtful whether their 
good intentions and palliative actions effected anything 
like a radical cure. 

Those persons who are found within this striking cat- 
egory are the ones who always have some parish tores 

report needing Instant attention and constant mitiga- 
on. They apply themselves, and continually come to 
thelr minister to get him to apply himself, as a moral 
poultice to draw out the inflammation of some sensitive 
wound. They keep a definite list of all those parish- 
loners whose feelings are terribly hurt ; whoare longing 
for a series of ministerial apologies ; who have not been 
visited for six weeks, and are consequently in a sad 
state of religious and social declenaion. 


„Kind words can never die,“ 


say these sympath!zing comforters. So they go around 
and say them by the gross, and promise the aggrieved 
ones that the minister will come and explain his 
strange neglect, and will make it all right by his hum- 
ble apologizings. 

And thus they atir these palliatives, and rejoice that 
they have drawn out the latent inflammation and saved 
the church f.om an explosion or a fatal decline. 


The Mock Turtle {s the representative of another class 
of church officials. This animal helps to make up a 
basis for a good dinner, but for other purposes than this 
he is comparatively useless. Very little is known of his 
habits and ways and his peculiar methods of living. 

In “‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” the Mock 
Tartle, while danciag with the Griffin on the sand, was 
observed to cry. Tears were seen trickling down his 
face even while he was moving and keeping time to the 
rhythmic measure of the dance. Why do you cry ?” 
asked Alice. ‘‘I always cry,” replied the Mock Turtle, 
‘when I think that, after all I can do, I can never 
become a Real Turtle!“ 

Now, the Mock Turtles in parish organizations are 
those individuals, male and female, who must be 
counted upon in the make up of any parish plan; who, 
in their own eyes and in the eyes of the super- 
ficial lookers-on, sre indispensable to the successful 
carrying out of all proposed measures, but who, after 
all, are ‘‘deceltful upon the weights, and altogether 
lighter than vanity.” But they must be consulted; 
their stocky heads must be counted in; their conven- 
tional and mediocre starch must stiffen the entire tubful 
of plans. One knows beforehand just what they will 
say, and how little they know or care for the hard- 
working fellows who belong to the ‘‘ shafts and the 
harness” class of true helpers. 

These persons must be served up in every plate of 
parish soup. They suggest ten impracticable plans 
where your shaft and harness” man hits the one only 
solution of the matter fair and square on the head 
every time he speaks. 

But these people never see things in their true and 
common-sense bearings. They come to the matter in 
question with an airy series of bigh toned and elegant 
platitudes, with tastes and prejudices already formed 
deep in the colored solution of their own peculiar bias, 
and thus they can never become true helpers ; they are 
only, after all, Mock Turtles. 


The “ unwise puffers” and the feint praisers form 
another set of grinds. 

The first of these blow very strong upon their church 
favorites, their organist or their minister or some one over- 
grown specimen of parochialimportance. These people 
spread the praise on their favorites as Dickens describes 
the way Joe Gargery’s wife spread the bread for Pip. 
She made an apothecary’s plaster of it in the middle 
and then scraped it off at the sides In order to serve for 
another occasion. Thus, instead of having a mere sug- 
gestion of butter, he had a wholesale dose of soft and 
sickening great. The ‘‘ unwise puffers” lay it on to 
their favorites in just this same way. 


There is nothing that turns the stomach of a strong 
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man more quickly then flittery; It makes him seasick 
on the dricst, hardest land. Tnerefore the “ un wise 
puff rs as a class are s grind. 


The ‘‘feiot pralsars, too, are very borous. Praise 
when given should el ways have some bouq iet about It. 
It ought to suggest rather than dc fl ae or exhaust a row 
of acjectives. 

Everybody in his work likes now and then a sugges- 
tion of approval and encouragement, But thie set of 
grinds discourage with ‘‘ feint praise,’ which in its neg- 
ative susplelousness is worse than positive silence. A 
new minlater is s gocd young min; he means well ;” 
he shows signs of improving,” eto, etc., but there is 
never a manly come out, never an unqualified approval. 

It is impossible for these creatures ever to resist a 
depreciatory parenthesis, or a Parthian’s arrow from the 
rear. 

It is just with them as it is with boys stroking the 
family cat. For every two strokes down the back there 
will be sure to be one stroke up. 

Therefore we call these felnt pralsers a set of 


grinds. 


There is only one other class of which we can now 
speak. Last of all grinds comes the first wife's rela- 
tions.” These are th: people wh» tell us how differ- 
ent it was In Dr, Banz's days, when the church was 84 
full, and the music so hearty, and the religious interes’ 
so very great. Dr. Bark used to do differently. He 
never had any d‘fficulty with his choir. Every one 
loved him. He visite i os muͤ. He was a devoted man. 
He used to say to ms,“ etc., etc. 

memor'es! 
O past that 161 
—as George Eliot says in one of her short poems—we 
must be indulgent to thee until the new generation that 
knew not Joseph comes into the full possession of things. 

Tue firat wife may have been salnt y and her relatives 

wonderful people, but there is an unhealthy anachro- 
nism in dragging her back from eternity to time to pre- 
aide anew at every domestic {nfelicity. 


Such are a few of the parish grinds which occur to a 
parish man who in his day pas made furnace fires, rung 
bells, taken up collections, sung tenor solos, blown (or 
blowed ; ¢ ¢, did blow) organs, swept out pews, read 
sermons, raised money, played melodeons, and intends, 
in the face of all these parish grinds, to go on doing all 
this same sort of thing until he dies and is buried by 
his bosom friend the church ton. 


ENGLISH ECHOES. 
By toe Rev. James Jonnston, A. S. A. 


EFORE the members of the Royal Institution the 

D an of Westminster has recently discoursed 

upon the historical reminiscences of Westminster 
Abbey— subject of world-wide interest, from which- 
ever of its many sides it was approached. The building 
of the fabric alone occupted five hundred years, con. 
nected at every point in thit long period with the mcst 


weighty affairs of the history of E.gland. Its relics, on 


the one hand, brought to the spectator’s mind scenes 
and characters which were prominent in Rome, Greece, 
and Osrthage ; and, on the other hand, its tablets and 
monument recalled the chief figures in E.giand’s 
national life. The correct designati m of the structure 
was the Oollegiate Church of 8. Peter, Westminster, 
once a monastery of a colossal kind, which poesessed 
domains in no fewer than fifteen ccunties of E igiand., 
It had been named by Eiward IV, in 1478, Orbis 
Aogl‘canus,” and the Pope was, in the same document, 
told of the regard in which it was bel i by the whole 
Eaglish race. Prophetic as the exoression seemed, 
E iward little knew of the modern Eagland or of its 
rapidly increasing enormous population. The primary 
object of Edward the Confessor, the founder of the 
ex sting Abbey, and of his Norman successors appears 
to have been to make it a mortuary chapel, where 
masses in perpetulty should be said for their souls; but 
it was not uotil the time when the Eaglish were beeom- 
ing a consolidated people and being really fused into a 
nation—namely, in the reign of Hearty III —that 
it became the usual burying-place of the monarchs of 
Eag'and. The Kings no longer called their sons Henri 
or Guillaume, but Edward or Henry, and they might 
well have used the formula ascribed to George III: 
„% Born and bred among you, I glory in the name of 
Briton” The absence of the bodies of Henry IV., 
of Richard II, and of some other monarchs, was as 
significant of the national character of the ed!ficé.as the 
presence of the rest. Poets Corner had commenced 
with the desire of the City of London to piace there a 


maument of Caaucer, aad to make it the burial-piace | 


of 3penser. By this opening of the door the Valhalla 


of Great Britala had b:come unique among the buud- | 


ings of the same kind in the United Kingdom. In the 
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nave of the Abbey most of the tombs ard statue were 
modern—that of Pitt, aide by side with his great rival, | 
Fox; of Bishop Atter>ury, of Dr. Trenck, and of the 
celebrated traveler and N wiconformist Dr. Livingstone, 
whose grave was more visited by the people than any in 
the Abbey. 

A charming volume ha: just been published here 
contaloing the letters and of E uin Pasha dur- 
fog his work in Africa for the last twelve years. Dr. 
Schweinfurth—a contributor to the publication — 
with truth that Emin Pasha’s per-onallty forms at the 
present time the central polat around which all the 
interest fo Central Africa revolves. The name by which 
he ig known, Emin (‘the fal hful one”) indicative 
of one of the secrets of h's success L'ke Judson, 
W. O Burns, and others, he has retained European 
belfefs and standards of conduct, meanwhile, as far as 
practicable, identifyiag himself with the natives and 
their fortunes, evn to the length of assuming 2 common 
Arabic name. Dr. Schwelofurth writes: E nin dors 
not belong to those half-hearted Caristians who talk 
about the advantages of the Mohammedan religion as a 
clvilfsing agent in Afric: Oa the contrary, it may be 
seen from many of his letters that be bas the heartiest 
sympathy with the eff rts of Christian mi‘slonaries, A 
crushing fact for the future of [slam la mentioned by him 
on page 414 where he says that, after more than twenty 
years’ do minen they can b rdly point to fen prote- 
lytes.” Between Gordon's departure end Emin’s assump 
tion of the governorship the province s~iftly deterio- 
rated to a deplorable condition. Oppression, irjustice, 
bratality. aud robbery sprang forth like deadly upu 
trees. Desplte these tremendcus drawbacks, properity 
has emfled upon the heroic struggles of the beleaguered 
Governor. Dr. Felkic—the compiler of the volume 
gives a portraiture of Emin Bey’s devotion to see ace, 
the value of which none but specialists knew anything 
about. From October 8, 1878.” save Dr. Felkin. 
“the day on which I first met Emin Pasha, up to the 
present time, my admiration and respect for him have 
steadily increased. Perhaps the thing that struck me 
most about Dr, Emin during my stay with him was the 
genuine interest he took in sclentific work. Readers 
of this volume will not hava turned over very many 
pages before they discover that he thought no amount 
of trouble too much in order to find some new plant, or 
make a fresh discovery about the growth of a tree or the 
habits of an animal. Marvelous minuteness and accu- 
racy characterize all his work, and are shown not least 
in his letters, which are written in elegant language, 
with exquisite neatness, and in almost microscopic 
hand. He isa born naturalist, and a scientific spirit 
seems to pervade all his doings. He never allowed his 
favorite studies to interfere in any way with his official 
duties, and was often obliged to forego the pleasure of 
completing an observation or ‘investigating some inter- 
esting fact because of the imperative calls of duty. It 
ia this high sense of duty which has prevented his soly- 
ing many riddles in African geography.” The unce)fish. 
ness of his character is extolled. Muanifestly the Wel- 
fare of the people and the advancement of sclence have 
excluded the sense of ambition from his mind. From 
the above remarks,” writes Dr. Felkia, it will be seen 
that Emin poase:ses some of those high qualities which 
ennoble any life, and which have enabled him to live 
his life and do his work alone and unobserved, with a 
wonderful steadiness of purpose and with remarkable 
success.” In another direction Africa is destined to be- 
come interestiog. The distinguished African explorer, 
Mr. Joseph Tromson, left England in the second week 
of March for Morccco. After remaining some Me at 
Tangier and the clty of M>roceo, he will proceed to the 
Atlas Mountains for the purpose of exploring the upper 
regions of that range, collecting specimens of the fauna 
and flora, and tak ing observations with a view to extend- 
ing knowledge of that region. The Atlas Mountalos 
are of the highest biological interest, not only as a 
transition stage between Europe and Central Africas, but 
also in their relations to the As Dres and Canaries, 


The death of Mrs. Procter makes a potable vacancy 
in English literary circles. Although in ber elghty- 
elghth year, she erj>yed and shared in the cultivated 
convereation of the present day. In 1829 she married 
Bryan Waller Procter (“ Barry Cornwall”), author of 
“English Songs.” Their daughter Adelaide Anne 
Procter, the authorees of the much-priz3d ‘‘ Legends and 
Lyrict,” was born fo 1825 and died in 1864 ten years 
eariter than her father. To recapitulate a list of the 
notabiiities with whom she was familiar would make a 
biographical dictionary of the last sixty-five years. 
Mrs. Procter’s decease breaks the lat important link 
connecting the present generation with that of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. One of the best of her ionumera- 
ble stories relates to Sydney Smith. Mrs. Proctor met 

t eminent divine in company with Macaulay, and 
expressed to the wit her disappointment at 


a 
the histotlan stlence. To this Sydney replied, “ al, 
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OUR LORD’S RELATIONS TO HEATHEN. 
Br tue Rev, Ovi MIner. 


T ia the purpose of this article to ascertain, so far as 
practicable (in brief space) whether Holy S :ripture 
provides for any of our race a future probation ;” i 6, 
whether nations and tribes who could never while on 
earth know anything of the true God, or of his revealed 
truth, or of Jesus Cartst, who “‘ tasted death for every 
man,” will hear the Gospel in the spirit world, before 
their final j idgment. 

It will be pertinent, in the introduction of this 
subjsct, to premise two facts : 

1. U q teatlonable historic truth proves that for a 
thousand gears afte’ our Lord's sscension the bulk of 
Christian churches belleved and taught, as greatly 
important, that people who could neither koow nor 
hear aught In this life of the Bibls or of the Siviour 
would assured'y be instructed before they were by the 
Saviour jidged. Eminent Caristlan fathers reasoned 
that the moral government requires that those having 
no opportunity of knowing the truth in this life should 
have that elsewhere; since otherwise they would have 
no adequate probation.” 

2 If readers compare our Bible, which came from the 
hands of King James’s translators, with the New 
Version,” they will fiad (»wing, perhaps, to strong theo- 
logical opinions prevailing three centuries ago) that the 
inspired text was more than once misiranslated and 
‘erlousiy misunderstood ; e g, in the Book of Job, 
IIK, 26, the old version reads, ‘‘In my flesh shall I see 
God,” whereas the Hebrew should be real, Let from 
out of, or without—my flesh.sha)l I see God.” And this 
rendering agrees with St. Paul. 1 Cor. xv., 37. 

Passing to Paalm )xvill., 11, where distinguished 
honors are pald to women for their public ministry, the 
Eagliah translators mixad the text thus: 

„The Lord gave the word, 
Great was the company that published it.“ 


But the true reading and sense of the Hebrew, as appears 
in the New Version, is, 
„The Lord giveth the word, 
‘The women that published the tidings are a great host.” 


And this Is not the worst of mistranslations—honestly 
made, very likely, by the old translators ; but with some 
measure of theological error, if not of prejudice. Rach - 
ing the Firat Eolstle of Peter, Iv., 6, the Apostle is found 
by the original Greek to teach that the G>epel was 
preached even to the dead; that is, those who may be 
supposed to have never heard of Christ while on earth, 
did have the Gospel preached to them after they were 
dead. King James’s translators did not render this 
passage as Greek scholers in Germany, England, and in 
this country know it should have been. Hence the 
perverted text remains till to-day among us, to mislead 
miasion boards and to distress honest Christians. 


THE SCRIPTURE PROOF. 


Mark X. 13-16; Matt. vii, 10 14; Luke ill., 
15-17. The great body of Protestants now believe that 
the countiess generations of infants and young children 
are all heirs of the kingdom of heaven ; that loyal angels 
are commissioned to be their guardians ; and that it 1e 
not the heavenly Fa her’s will that one of these little 
ones should perish. 

Odi dren early passing away enter Paradise with 
guardian spirits, innocently ignorant, mentally undevel- 
oped, neither capable of intelligent faith or understand- 
ing moral trials; of course they can have no probation 
till after entering the spirit world. S.ca little ones are 
not yet transgressors; but they have in them our moral 
weakness, our natural tendencies to selfishness; they 
enter a world where temptations have been, and where 
even angels have sinned. Hence children there. as 
certainly as children here, need to be shielded in tmex- 
perten os. corrected when eiring, and trained in holy 
living. This is their probation ; and the popular theology 
whick teaches there is no ministry of the G spel or 
offered salvation to any after death is plainly uusoript- 
ural and groundless, 

Again, jau before our Lord's crucifixion he instructed 
his aisciples (see John xii,, 32 33): 


“And I, it 1 be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself. This he said signifying what manner of 


death he should die.“ 


The Saviour gives us here to know that, after finishing 
his sacrificial work upon the cross, his mighty Illu min- 
ating grace and transforming love will go forth to all 
men.” Hence it is impossivle not to see that our Lord's 
promised conquests of mercy must ba carried forward 
among millions of Gentiles, idolaters, savages, who had 
been in the epirit-world for ages and centuries ; the most 
of whom could never have heard Carists name while 
on earth, 

Again, St. Paul {nstrusts the Pallipplans (chap iL, 
5-11) that— 
ein the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things 
[creatures, rather] in heaven, and creatures on earth, and 
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creatures under the earth It. , in Hades], and that every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.“ 

The Apostle here tee ches that all souls living (psrhaps 
when our Lord ends his mediatorial relgn—i Cor. xv., 
24) will be united in worship and confessions to the 
Saviour. Whether a part of these countless millions 
were and are but professing disctples, made such through 
constraint and selfish fears (as some theological critics 
suppose) is not here considered. Attention is drawn to 
the single fact that the great body of all in heaven and 
on earth—the majority of whom for five thousand years, 
while dwellers on the earth, had not heard of Christ— 
are in our text enjoying the Gospel. While an unknown 
host bealdes remain fellow-worshipers in Hades or the 
intermediate state. 

Again, First Epistle of Peter, II., 18-20, we read: 

** Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God; being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit ; in 
which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was pre- 
— — few, that is, eight souls, were saved through 
water. 

It may be remembered that 81. Paul makes emphatic 
note of our Lord's descent lato Hades, before his ascen- 
sion, where he led a multitude of captives and gave 
gifts to men (Ephes. Iv., 8-10). 

With the two direct affirmations of St. Pater, first 
epistle, chapters third and fourth, that to many who 
have died and left the earth the Gospel has been 
preached, we can rest our argument, as unanswerably 
established. And yet the Scripture proof is incom- 
plete ; for there are many texts which favor as inference 
the doctrine in hand, and not a few inspired predictions 
and promises, impossible of fulfillment but with the 
assurance of a future probatlon; e g., Isalah xlv., 23- 
25; Daniel vll., 14 27; Matthew xil., 31, 32; Romans 
xi, 25-32; Romans xiv., 9-11; Coloss. I., 19, 20; 
1 Peter III., 18-20, and Iv., 6; John I., 9, and III., 16, 17; 
1 Corlath. xv., 22-26; 1 Timothy H., 3-6; Hebrews 
II., 39, 40; Revelations v., 13, 14. 


EDWARD DENISON. 


By Anna L. Dawes, 


N. January, 1870, there dled at Melbourne, Australia, 
whither he had gone for his health, a young English- 
man, only thirty years of age, in the first flush of a 
career which promised more for the world than many 
a life which has been less quickly forgotten. In the 
years since Eiward Denison’s death it has become more 
and more difficult to procure the too brief collection of 
his letters edited by his friend, Sir Baldwin Loighton, 
until it is now practically Impossible.“ The only 
memorial procurable by the general reader is the sym- 
pathetic and graphic sketch of his life and work to be 
found in Green’s “‘ Short S:udies of England and Italy.” 
Mr. Green, who was Danison’s rector, there gives his 
own impressions of the nature and value of what has 
been (if I mistake no) a unique work. It is not the 
purpose of the present writer—vain effort that it would 
be I—to give any new account of this brother of the 
poor,” as, Green so well calls him, but merely to recall 
his life and the manner of it to a public which seems to 
have largely lost the memory of it, and to add a few 
details from the most inspiring collection of letters. 
Born in 1840, at Salisbury, the son of the Bishop of 
the diocese and the nephew of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, it goes without saying that E lward Dent. 
son was at no loss for soclal prestige or power of place. 
At Eton he was one of the eight,“ but went from 
there to Christ Church, Oxford, handicapped with 
extreme delicacy brouzht on by overtralaing for a 
race, Nevertheless, at that college he took a second 
class in law and history. Those varylag distinctions 
tell the story of a man who was at once good fellow and 
scholar. Life opened brightly enough for tais brilliant 
young Englishman, and, after four years’ reading law 
and Continental travel, the world stood ready to recelve 
him with openarms. His letters show a fine philosoph- 
ical habit of mind, a moral earnestnegs underlying all 
his thinking and dolng, a progressive spirit that is not 
satisfied with what is, simply because of long custom, 
combined with a broad and steady judgment that refuses 
to follow every wind of social, political, and theological 
suggestion. Above all things, he is interested in his 
fellows. Tue drama of humanity,” he saye, in its 
present phase, strikes me as surpassing the interest of 
all possible poetry and fiction in its sublimity, its 
intensity, in all that appeals to whatever of us is not 
material.” He is constantly and greatly dissatisfied 
with the world’s treatment of humanity, and he is 
p2ssessed with a spirit which ‘‘ recognizss as the para- 
mount duty of him which it animates, war with the 


1 The writer, after vainly endeavoring for some years to pro- 
cure this book (now out of print) in England or America, Is glad 
to ackuowlege her indebtedness to an entire stranger who, for 
jove of the Work, mest geperously loaned It to her, 


world as it is.” He is deeply religious, but a4 broad in 
his theology as in his social philosophy. He cares for 
literature and the classios, for nature and travel; but 
under all skies, in all places, he is most interested in 
politics, religion, and the welfare of his fellow. men. A 
man of fine presence, of winning manner, of much social 
charm and of many friends, a man of brains and culti- 
vation and h'gh position, we look eagerly to see what 
he will do with his opportunlly. What did he do? He 
took himself and his experience, and his social vantage 
ground, and all his ability, down into the very midst of 
East London streets and settled there. In the midst 
of its wickedness and crime, in the very middle of what 
is even harder to face, its dirt and squalor, E lward 
son made his home for eight months. Aud here he 
showed to the world all that a man of brains and 
knowledge and standing ground can and will find to do 
for the poor if he is among them and in touch with 
them. 

A very Englishman in his love of outdoor life, 


come to the polnt where ‘‘a walk along Piccadilly is a 
most exhilarating and delightful treat,” not to bs enjoyed 
more than once la two days, so busy was he; and 
although a year before he had lamented his inability to 
go steadily at the practice of law, or even to spend the 
whole winter in London, on account of his delicate 
health, we now find him immersed in business of every 
sort, and at home in a diatrict where fever ran a race 
with cholera, and where drunkenness and theft made 
the every-day life of which larger crimss were the Incl- 
dents. Two years before golag to live there, Danison 
describes Stepney to a correspondent, and gives this 
jadgment of its needs: ‘‘ imaglas,” he says, “ that the 
evil condition of the population is rather owing to the 
total absence of residents of a better class—to the dead 
level of labor which prevails over that wide region than 
to anything else. There is no ons to give a push to 
struggling energy, to guide aspiring intelligence, or to 
break the fall of umavoldable misfortune.” Having 
come to this conclusion he finds it his opportunity, and 
resolves to supply this need himself; he thus expresses 
his sense of responsibility in the mater There are 
hardly any residents in the East rich enough to give 
much money or with enough leisure to give much time. 
This isthe evil. Even the best disposed in the West 
don’t like coming so far off, and, indeed, few have the 
time to spare, and when they do there is a great waste 
of time and energy on the journey. My plan is theonly 
really practicable one, and as I have both means and 
time and inclination, I should be a thief and a murderer 
if I withheld what I so evidently owe.” A somewhat 
uncommon logic, to say the least! From the beginning 
his letters show how thoroughly Denison was impressed 
with the need of bringing the two ends of society to- 
gether for the sake of both the fortunate and the needy. 
The chief use of the Society for the Rallef of Distress” 
he considers to be that it ‘‘ brings a conalderable num- 
ber of persons belonging to the upper classes in actual 
contact with the misery of their fellow-cltizmms, and 0 
convincing them of the necessity of social reform.” 
And, long before Tolstol, Dsnison was crying out. A 
Ohristlanity taught by Pharisees and {llustrated by 
Sadducees in purple and fine linen has fatled to reach 
the hearts of the workingmen, and these men say, for- 
sooth, Christianity won't do now—It does not satisfy 
the instincts of humanity! It is not Onhristlanity 
but Christians that are wanting. Would indeed that 
we could have some real Christianity taught! That is 
our real want. Tavght—but in the way our Founder 
taught it, by living it. That is the only way; it can’t 
be putin with aspoon. Those who would teach must 
live among those who are to be taught.” It was no new 
thing for mlaslonaries or Sisters of Osarity to live among 
the people they were vowed to serve, but what end 
could be served there by a young and brilliant layman ? 
This was the question Eiward Denison proposed to 
answer. 
At the very outset of his experiment, apparently 
within a fortnight after he was settled in Philpot Street, 
he writes: My opinion of the great sphere of useful- 
neas to which I should find mytelf admitted by coming 
to live here is amply justified”’—a remark the full 
scope of which does not appear unless it is knowa that 
he had worked in this very district as a charitable visitor 
for some time before. All that could be done from the 
outside he had done already. But asa resident of this 
region, himself a part of it, he had already discovered 
multitudizous opportunities for usefulness. He was 
teaching in a night school, looking after the sick, keep- 
ing an eye upon nufsances, holding the local authorities 
up to their work. On one day he appears before the 
workhouse board to compel the removal to the infirmary 
of a man who ought to have been there long before, or 
he fights fever and small-pox by forcing the sanitary 
inspector to put in force an act against overcrowding ; 
on another he is teaching the night-school because its 
regular teacher is Ul. We find him arranging for the 
enlistment of boys in the navy, and attending meeting: 
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of the “ notables of Mile End Hamlet,” where he has 


before he had been in E ut London a month he had || 


large influence as one of the committee of the Poor Law 
Union, Penny readings take up his time, and he plans 
a children’s hospital. But the “crown and glory of his 
labors,” to use his own words, is a class cf from ten to 
twenty laborers who come every Wednesday evening 
to hear him lecture on the Bible. His own scheme of 
this work he thus sets forth: Taking the Bible lu my 
hand, as the source, center, and end of everything, I 
shall develop the whole scheme of religion, followlag 
the Bible narrative and bringing to my assistance any 
and every refnforcomeat I can draw from what little I 
know of human nature, from natural religion and 

secular history.” Not the least interesting portions of 
his letters are those in which he dwells upon this work 
and the development it brought to himself as well as 
his hearers. Speaking of this class, he makes this por- 
tinent comment: A roomful of la borers will meet twice 
a week after a hard day’s work, to hear me say what I 
can for the Gospel. How many men about town woul I 
do as much if an angel from heaven were the teacher? 

We must go to Green, and not to Danison’s own 
letters, If we would discover all that he did for the 
people around him. Here we learn of the school he built 
and endowed, and of the effect of his labors. ‘‘ There 
is hardly a house within his district,” says Mr. Green, 
„that has not some memory left of the love and tender 
ness of his personal charity. I hardly like to tell how 
often I have seen the face of the sick and dying brizhten 
as he drew near, and how ths little childron, as they 
flocked out of school, would run to him shouting his 
name for very gles. HIs real power for good among 
the poor lay not so much fn what he did as in what he 
was. The poor soon came to understand the man who 
was as liberal In his sympathy as he was chary of meat 
and cial tickets, who aimed at being their friend, at 
listening to their troubles and aiding them with counsel 
as if he were one of themselves, at putting them in the 
way of honest work, at teaching their children, at pro- 
tecting them with a perfect courage against oppression 
and wrong.” It is sald that Den:son stood for the 
portrait of Robert Falconer in his methods of work 
among the poor, and his views of the necessity of a 
oommon ground of trust and friendship for any real 
help, but whether this be true or not I cannot say. It Ia 
regretted that his editor has glven us so little of the 
personality of the man. With an extremity of reserve 
that amounts to a barrier, he has shut us out from such 
a knowledge of Donison as certainly would not only 
have attracted many readers, but would have helped to 
preserve this remarkable career for the use of later 
times than his own. II is perhaps too late for this 
defect to bs remedied, but it could bs wished that some 
more adequate story of this man’s life might be made 
acoeasible to a public jist now newly moved to do the 
work to which he had devoted himself and freshly ex- 
perimenting with the very methods he adopted. 

In 1868 Danison turned his efforts for the poorer 
classes in a new direcilon—that of public service, step- 
ping into this line of work under the belief, which he 
cannot shake off, that to ordinary people the right road 
is usually the one which lies straight before” tham. In 
the spring of this year he madea trip to Parls that he 
might study her Poor Liw, and to Eilaburgh for the 
same purposs. Liter on he stood for Newark, and was 
returned to Parliamant for that borough in November. 
This, as has been said, was only a further stage in the 
game work in which he had been laboring. Tae con- 
dition of the poor, their possible help through lezisla- 
tlon, and those social problems which constantly con- 
front the statesman, were ths occupations of his brief 
public career. Scarcaly a year later his always delicate 
body succumbed to the strala he nai put upon it, and 
the mistaken reme iy of a sea voyags only hastened the 
end. The ressarches he had hopai to make tnto coloal- 
zation and emigration wareleftuamide. His short life 
was over at thirty years, but still his words remaia, still 
his life is faspiration to other lives. His residence in 
Eut London had demonstrated more than one thing. 
First and foremost, It had shown the possibilities open 
to him—and to him only—who will live among those 
he wishes to help. It had showa also that this help 
may be both valuable and effective when It is brief and 
temporary. Aud, still further, it had shown the pro- 
found value of such experience to the man who would 
work for his kind in other spheres. 

It was not to be expected that one so much In earnest 
and of such mental equipment would fall to reflect upon 
the situation and its-possible remedy. His very experi- 
ment was a sort of protest against the doles of meat and 
bread he believed to be a curse and not an alm. He 
early found the ‘‘ mere giving of money quite the moat 
subordinate function” he proposed to exercise; and 
very shortly he has formulated views of great value on 
the Poor Law, and is proposing its abolition. The par- 
‘tieular conclusions to which he comes are of little value 
to American readers, but the spirit of his words is that 
‘of the present-day charity. He would have more time 
spent among the poor, and less money. People make 
belleve,”’ he says, ‘‘ and acknowledge that property has 


— 


jts duties as well as its rights; but do they faclude in 
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this precious discovery a recognition of personal super. 
intendence, personai presence, personal care and influence, 
of being among those duties? In his consideration of 
the relations of the public welfare to poverty he comes 
to various conclusions which testify not only to his 
deep and earnest thought and to the breadth of his 
study and experience, but take a philosophical view 
which in some cases made him a sort of prophet. We 
find him recommending an organization of labor by 
which workingmen might adapt themselves to circum. 
stances, and mutual benefit associations which he 
thinks of as, in some sort, Insurance companies ; he 18 
eager to prevent further overcrowding of the towns, by 
improving the condition of the agricultural laborer ; he 
would establish a sort of workingman’s exchange to 
relieve the local glut of the labor market; he sees the 
value of half-day schools, with their opportunity for 
manual labor teaching; he is very severe upon 
vagrancy and habitual mendicancy, and proposes & 
term at the House of Correction for these purveyors 
upon the charitable, with the practical suggestion that 
a part of the man’s earnings there be given to him as 
‘capital with which to commence a life of honest 
industry; he would have charity organized, and Poor 
Laws abolished, and while with one hand he would 
help the poor to help bimself, with the other he would 
bring the rich into personal contact and friendly sym- 
pathy with want. He finds time for much writing as 
well as thinking upon these subjects, and we bave from 
his pen papers on Emigration, the Poor Laws, Vagrancy, 
Metropolitan Pauperism, French and English Poor 
Laws, Asrociated Charity, Technical Education. And, 
notwithstanding these papers embody the thought of a 
young man not yet thirty, and were written before the 
modern science of charity was even in swaddling- 
clothes, they still prove a magazine of texts for present- 
day argument on these subjects The copy of Edward 
Denison’s ‘‘ Life and Writings” which lies before me 
is in constant use in the city of Boston for suggestive 
advice, direction, and argument in the latest problems 
of philanthropy. 

In the first letter given us by his biographer, Denison 
writes: Real life is not dinner parties and small talk 
Life is doing the work God put you into his world to 
do ; to cultivate yourself to the best of your power, in 
order that, by cultivation, your capacity for benefiting 
your fellow-creatures may be increased.” Certainly 
Edward Denison found the meaning of his life and put 
it to its highest use. Certainly he, being dead, yet 
speaketh to the men of his own type though of a later 
generation. 


THE PEOPLE'S PARK. 


By MartTHa WALCOTT Hrroncock. 


“A bill has been introduced at Albany appropriating the 
western part of Central Park for a speeding ground for fast 
horses.’’—[Daily Paper. 

HE city stretches east and west, 
And north and south it marches with the stream. 

These fields are cradled in its very breast, 

Yet here the tireless, noisy heart sounds faint as in a dream. 


On every side unrest, unrest ; 
Here pastoral the stillnese, full of balms, 
Free to each vagrant step that strays, oppressed 
By summer heat, at Nature’s hand to ask a loving alms. 


For Nature gives, not dole repressed, 
As tenant of a meag er holding—(ah 
Dear Nature’s self is but an honored guest, 
And hath the city’s freedom like some great one from afar)— 


But gives them freely ofher best, 
Her flocks and birds, wealth of her woods and fields ; 
These alien children gather at her breast, 
And still their hanger with the food our tender Mother yields. 


Oh! shorten not, for light request, 
Oar brothers’ feast who else must hungry bide, 
Who out of all earth's fullness own at best 
Bat this, the prophecy of heaven to toil unsatisfied ! 


SOME CONFEDERATE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By BENTON. 


MONG the books classed as Americana” which 

the book collector will be on-the alert to secure a 

few years hence, none will possess a more curious 
interest than the school-books published during the 
Civil War in the so-called Confederate States. The 
earliest one I have found bears the date of 1862 ; and 1 
think they were all published between that year and 1865. 
I have before me s'x different kinds, representing each 
year of this period, each in perfect order, with the ex 
ception of one torn leaf—the work of accident or North- 
ern irritation at the sentiment conveyed—to which I shall 
have occasion to refer further on. In the publisher's 


Poems” is announced as the first collection of original 


list of new publications on one of the fiy-leaves, ‘‘ Hill’s 


poems ever published in the Confederate States, pro- 
nounced by the very best critics to be true and genuine 
poetry. Tear Down That Flag is one of the author's 
flery pleces. Myrtle Leaves, a book peculiarly sulted 
to the times, Is also announced for early issue. But 
my purpose more particularly is to speak of the school 
books. Some of these do not appear to have had school 
use, a service which is nearly certain in a brief time to 
ruin a book as almost no other possession of it can. 
Being now perpetually useless even in the Southern 
market, the destruction of this literature, with occa. 
sional exceptions, will soon be complete. 

How thoroughly in concert the Southern States were 
in their efforts to get out of the Union, and even to 
make believe they were out, is evidenced on more than 
one page. It is not the geography alone which exhibits 
the feeling that was uppermost, but the reader, speller, 
and grammar confirm in various ways this purpose and 
attitude. As is well known, the books were mechan- 
ically very crudely made, through haste, and from the 
lack of proper facllitles; the proof-reading was far from 
perfect, and, from one cause or another, the spelling 
and sometimes the grammatical construction are at 
fault. In the grammar which I have the word Im- 
peritive stands out once in large full-face capitale— 
not the fault of the author, who spelled it correctly 
elsewhere; and in one of the Readers stalk is plural 
ized stalkes. On the First Book in Composition ” 
the printer’s ‘‘ register ”’ of the cover title is ludicrously 
askew. The paper which was used for printing them 
was cheap and dingy, some of it not much higher in 
grade than wrapping paper, and the ornamentation and 
cuts were, of course, very poor in the main. 

The books I possess are: 

The First Dixle Reader, to succeed the Dixey Primer, by 
Mrs. M. B. Moore, second edition. Raleigh, N.C. Bron- 
son L. Farrar, Fayetteville Street, 1864 

Our Own Spelling Book for the use of schools and fam- 
ilies, by Richard Sterling A.M. Principal of E igeworth 
Female Seminary, and J. D Campbell, A. M.. Professor of 
Mathematics and Rhetoric. Stereotype Edition, Greens. 
boro, N. C., published by Sterling and Albright, New York: 
Owens and Agar. (Copyright 1865—no other date.) 

Firet Book in Composition, Applying the Principles of 
Grammar to the Art of Composing: Also giving Full Direc- 
tions for Panctuation. Especially designed for the use of 
Southern Schools. By L Bronson, A.M. Raleigh. Bron- 
son, Farrar & Co., 1863. 

York’s English Grammar, Revised and Adapted to the 
Southern School. By Rev. Brantley York, Third Edition, 
Raleigh, N. C. Bronson, Farrar & Co., Fayetteville Street, 
1864. 

Geographical Reader for the Dixie Children. By Mrs. 
M. B. Moore. Raleigh: Bronson, Farrar & Co., Pablishers. 
Biblical Recorder Print, 1863. 

Our Own Third Reader: For the Use of Schools and 
Families. By Richard Sterling, A M., Principal of Edge- 
worth Female Seminary, and J. D. Campbell, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Rhetoric. Stereotype E iition. 
Greensboro, N. C., Pablished by Sterling, Campbell and 
Albright. Richmond, Va. W. Hargrave White, Columbia, 
8.C. Townsend & North. (Copyright in 1862—no other 
date.) 

It will be seen that the second book on this list, which 
was not brought out until the very end of the war, had 
a branch publisher in New York City. It may have 
been printed and stereotyped there ; for all the printer's 
work is exceedingly well done, and a few engravings 
which adorn it are eminently respectable. From the 
First Dixie Rader, which was to be used by very 
small children, I copy the following, which is the six 
teenth lesson, as it concerns the happy condition of an 
old slave woman : 

OLD AUNT ANN 

1. Here comes old Aunt Ann. She is quite old. See how 
she leans on her stick. 

2. When she was young she did good work, but now she 
cannot work much. But she is not like a poor white 
woman. 

3. Aunt Ann knows that her young Miss, as she calls her, 


will take care of her as long as she lives. 


4. Many poor white folks would be glad to live in her 


house and eat what Miss Kate sends out for her din-ner. 


In the same book the question asking how large Katy 
Did is, is thus answered : 

„She is as large as a very small bird.“ 
Unless the Southern species is several times larger 
than ours, this answer cannot be very accurate. The 
explanation ip another lesson of the condition of Old 
Mr, Smith,” who looks so very sad, whose hat is torn 
and whose clothes are in rags, is thus given: When 
he was a boy his pa gave him some drams to 
drink, and he soon got to love it.” The moral lesson in 
this case is good, at the expense of the syntax. The 
thirtieth lesson is so interesting I shal! give it entire: 


UNCLE NED. 


1. Uncle Ned was a grand old dar-key and loved his 
master well. 

2. They lived near the Yan kee lines, and when the Tan- 
kee army come [sic] old Ned and his wife and chil-dren, went 
a-way with them. 
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8. They told Ned that he should be free, and live like 
white folks, but he soon found that they had not told him 
the truth. He did not fare so well as he did at home with 
his master. 

4. So one dark night, he slip-ped away, and kept go-ing 
till he got back to his kind master. 

5. The mas-ter did not know what to think of seeing old 
Ned alone, so he said, *‘ Ned, how came you to leave ) an-ny 
and the chil-dren ?"’ 

6. Ned replied: ‘‘ Ah, Mas-sa, dem Yankies no be good to 
in can’t stay wid um. Ned !ib wid you all his. 

8. 

7. Then Ned and his Mas-ter were both glad; he went to 
work; but he pray-ed every day for God to send Nan-ny 
and the ba bles back. I hope they have come back ere this. 

8. Ned says be wants eb-ry nigger to stay at home and 
mind his work and let dem Yankees do der own work.“ 

In printing this book from which this lesson was 
taken, the hyphens apparently ran o1t of the case, and 
the printer slipped in a battered “‘s often to separate 
the two-syllabled words, and occasionally made a mere 
spacing of the syllables serve the purpose. 

Certain examples of incorrect speech which York’s 
Grammar gives, in the way of unwarrantsble contrac- 
tions, are interesting, as they show a list of faults which 
are chiefly Southern provincialisms. I append a few 
specimens of these : 


INCORRECT. CORRECT. 
1 could not get to go. I could not go. 
He cannot tell for why. He cannot tell why. 
D’ye see that thar man? Do you see that man“ 
I've done said it. I have said it. 
But he’s done done it. But he has done it. 
Susan, her bonnet. . Susan's bonnet. 
Looky there. Look there. 
I reckon it will rain. I think it will rain. 
I calculate to return. I intend (or purpose) to re- 
turn. 
Tou read right well. Lou read very well. 
I am monstrous glad to see 
you. I am glad to see you. 
He has a heap of money. He has much money. 
I want it right bad. I want it very much. 
I little bit a sentence. A small sentence. 
I'll do as well as I kin. I'll do as well as I can. 
You ones ought to go. You ought to go. 
Are yous all well? Are you all well? 
You uvzes can stay. : You can stay. 
Ile is gwine home. He is going home. 
I taken it to be him. I took it to be him. 
I allowed he had come. I supposed he had come. 
He allowed to me. He suggested (or said) to me. 
I admire at you. I wonder at you. 
Ouch ! how it burns. Oh! how it burns. 
He fotched it. He bronght it. 
The fresh ar. The fresh air. 
Crockett was a great bar Crockett was a great bear 
hunter. hunter. 
Thar be stands. There he stands. 
I can’t mind it. I can’t recollect it 
Those molasses. The (or that) molasses 
I am sceared of robbers. I am afraid of robbers. 
She (a plow) was not repaired. It was not repaired 
The Sicertery. The Secretary. 
I am purty nigh frozen. I am nearly frozen. 
Pack the wheat off. Take (or send) the wheat off. 


No allusion is made to a right smart fix ’—not a 
contraction, howevir—which was the way I once heard 
a North Osrolinlan describe a neatly kept dooryard 
and weil-painted house. 

President Davis and General Washington are coupled 
together in the Firat Book in Composition,” Wasb- 
ington taking the second place. Of Vicksburg “ Our 
Own Third Reader” says: ‘‘The city has recently 
became memorable by its heroic and successful reseist- 
ance to a long continued and terrific bombsrdment by 
the gun beats of the United States.” Of South Carolina 
the Geographical Reader” says: ‘‘ This was the firat 
[State] to secede. Many persons blamed the South 
Carolinians for leaving the Union too scon; but it may 
have been best ; it is impossible for us to decide. The 
war would have come sooner or later. God usually 
punishes wicked nations by war. I mean by this that 
when people became too wicked, He gives them over to 
a hardness of heart to work their own punishment and 
sometimes destruction. How much better for all to be 
good. Missouri is said to have suffered dreadfully 
during the war. The people were much divided and 
did not secede with that unanimity [with] Which 
most of the other states did. The enemy have devas 
tated much of the state; but the brave spirits there 
will yet conquer, and this will be one of the finest 
states in the Confederacy. The Indians from Indian 
territory have joined the Southern army and made 
marches useful to our cause.” We are told also that 
Kentucky. like Missouri, was much divided in senti- 
ment when the war broke out, and has suffered much: 
but it is believed that when the matter is left to the 
people to decide, they will declare themselves Southern- 
ers. Many of her gallant sons are fighting for South- 
ern rights.’ ” 


In the account of Tennessee we learn that at Nasb- 
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ville “‘ many good books are made for the whole con-] Then remember, little boys, when you are men never to 


federacy.” Though the State is oppressed now, and 
suffers much, no one fears for Tennessee, She is nobly 
doing her part, and when the war is ended, she will be 
one of our best states. Many pure spirits are pray- 
ing for peace and if we all humble ourselves as we 
should, we shall soon be blessed with the glorious news 
Peace! Peace!! Peace!!! Who will not appreciate 
Peace when it comes ?” 

In one of the review lessons in this book the follow- 
ing passage Occurs : 

Q. Will God curse a nation because of wicked rulers ? 

A. He says he will. 

Q. Then when you little boys grow up to be men will you 
remember this ? 

A. We will try. 

Q. If the people of the United States had always selected 
good rulers, what would have been the result ? 

A. We should have had no war. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because every man would have been willing to treat 
others justly, and there would have been no cause for war. 

Q. Are these judgments for our sins alone ? 

A. They are partly for our sins and partly for the sins of 
our forefathers. 

Q. Then how shall we expect peace since sin has brought 
war ? 

A. We must repent of our sins and ask God to bless our 
efforts to defend our country. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because, If God be for us, who shall be against 
us? 

A very important passage is partly torn out of the 
„Geographical Reader,” so that I cannot give it entire. 
But its substance 18 as follows: 

In a few years after slavery began in the United 
States, the Northern states finding it too cold for the 
negro to be ꝓ rofltable, sold them (ste) to the people liv- 
ing further South. Then the Northern states” pnssed 
laws forbidding persons owning slaves from bringing 
them within their borders. They were not willing, 
elther, for any of the Territories to become slaveholding. 
„This would soon have made the North much stronger 
than the South, and many of the men said they would 
vote for a law to free all the negroes in the country. 
The Southern men tried to show them how unfair this 
would be, but still they kept on. 

„In the year 1860 the abolitionists became strong 
enough to elect one of their men for President. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a weak man, and the South believed 
he would allow laws to be made which would deprive 
them of their rights. So the Southern states seceded 
and elected Jefferson Davis for their President. This 
so enrsged President Lincoln that he declared war, and 
then exhausted all the strength of the nat!on [als was 
written in 1863] ln a valn attempt to whip the South 
baek into the Union. Thousands of lives have been lost, 
and the earth has been drenched with blood; but still 
Abraham is unable to conquer the Rebels’ as he calls 
the South. The South only asked to be let alone, and 
to divide the public property equally. It would have 
been wise of the North to have said to her Southern 
Sisters, ‘If you are not content to dwell with us longer, 
depart in peace. We will divide the property with you, 
and may you be a great nation.’” 

The next paragraph evidently goes on to say—where 
the plece is torn out—that the North has many ships 
and extensive lines of railroads and great wealth. The 
people ( Yankees” is likely the word used) are smart 
and enterprising and masterly at ‘‘ driving a bargain. 
They are rational and intelligent on all subjects but that 
ot negro slavery ; on this they are mad.“ 

Further on, in speaking of the Confederacy, the book 
says : This is a great country! The Yankees thought 
to starve us out when they sent their ships to guard our 
seaport towns. But we have learned to make many 
things ; to do without many others; and above all to 
trust the God of battles. We had few guns, little 
ammunition, and not much of anything, but food, 
cotton, and tobacco, but the people helped themselves 
and God helped the people. We were considered an 
indolent, weak people, but our enemies have found us 
strong, because we had justice on our side.“ 

The Southern people,” says this book, are noted 
for being high minded and courteous. A stranger sel- 
dom lacks friends in this country. Much of the field 
work is done by slaves. These are well used and often 
have as much pocket money as their mistresses. They 
are contented and happy and many of them are Chris- 
tlans. The sin of the South lies not in holding slaves, 
but they are sometimes mistreated. Let all the little 
boys and girls remember that slaves are human, and 
that God will hold them to account for treating them 
with injustice. 

The Southern Confederacy is at present a sad coun 
try; but President Davis is a good and wise man, and 
many of the generals and other officers of the army are 
plous. Then there are a good many praying people in the 
land; to we may hope that our cause will prosper. 
When the righteous are In authority the nation rejoiceth , 


but when she wicked dear rule the pation mourneth, 
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vote for a bad man to govern the country.” 

In Our Own Third Reader” a prominent portion of 
advanced reading is made up from Pentateuchal passages, 
and a few from the New Testament giving ‘‘ The Bible 
View of Slavery.” This particular volume was astereo- 
typed in Edinburgh, at the office where Walter Scott's 
novels were printed ; one of the leading lessons is made 
up of a sentimental! view of this circumstance, in which 
it is said an agent was sent to England to have the 
printing done. Finding that the work could be done to 
better advantage in Edinburgh, he had the work done 
in that city.” 

The Geographical Reader” perhaps is the most 
primitive looking of these books. Its maps are dim out- 
lines, without tint, and have the baldness of diagrams— 
or sometning of the quality of the old war maps which 
used to appear in our own dally papers. A reading plece 
in one of these volumes emphasizes the St.te’s rights 
doctrine by concluding the description of a battle in the 
Revolutionary war thus: The flag under which they 
fought [the Americans] was the flag of South Carolina, 
a blue flag, with a crescent or half moon in white.” Ina 
the Spelling Reader the author says he has followed 
in spelling and pronunciation the authority of Dr. 
Worcester, who, in our judgment, approaches nearer to 
the true Eagliah standard and accords better with the 
usage of our best native authors in the Southern States 
than any other lexloographer.” 

Considering all the circumstances under which these 
books were issued, they were highly creditable produc- 
tions ; and some of them, revised to sult the current era, 
would hold their place well by the side of modern com- 
petitors. But they havea flavor of a further past, in the 
somberness of the readings selected, than any school. 
book subsequent to the old English Reader, in which 
matter fora smile never occurred but once, and then not 
by intention. The occasion was where (borrowing the 
alleged fact from Goldsmith’s Animated Nature”) 
Lindley Murray ventured to say of Niagara Falls that 
it is sald the Indians sometimes make the descent 
in their canoes In safety. In fact, the most solemn plety 
saturates these books, as was the fashion in all school- 
books from fifty to seventy five years ago. Now that 
the arbitrament of events has so changed the perspec- 
tive for all of us, North and South, there is much that 
we can look back to with strangely different feelings. 
Nowhere is our original widely different point of view 
better shown than by a reference to the literature I have 
attempted to describe ; and the future historian of our 
civil strife will find it necessary to take account of it if 
he wishes to give a vivid color of a phase of thought 
now forever obliterated. 


THE LOCAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


By CHARLES HowARD SHINN. 


LARGE portion of the rightly written history of 
\iterature might well be occupied in showing how 
those elements in each community which are local and 
pecultar often give rise to the most original and valu- 
able work in prose or poetry. The writers who bave 
described nature as they saw it, whether in weedy fens, 
on Yorkshire barrens, by Westmoreland lakes, among 
New Eagland hills, or in the redwood forests of Calt- 
fornia, are the writers whose loyal descriptions are read 
with delight, even under alien skies and with far dif- 
ferent surroundings. They found it reward enough to 
spend cheerful, earnest work on the near, familiar 
mater al, neglected and, to dull eyes, commonplace ; so 
the blessing of wider usefulness came to them because 
it was unsought. It was the Scotch daisy, loved in his 
childhood, that Burns made imm If in the fast- 
nesses of West Virginia there is such genius 
following his plow and singing his prow, tender, irre- 
sistible songs, it lies in the magic of 4 
any wild blossom of the Alleghanles just ah deathless ; 
and, if be worships at the shrine of 
maiden’s loveliness, he may render her modest grace, 
her innocent witchery, the opalescent sparkle of each 
changing mood, a heritage for happy lovers till the 
world’s end. What we call local color,” usually in 
too circumscribed a sense, appears to give strong and 
earnest writers a firm grip on the essential and the uni- 
versal. They never flag in their allegiance to the nature 
that lies about them, nor lose their sympathetic under 
standing of the plain, every-day people who pass their 
doors or toll in the autumn fields. Ever, as their culture 
broadens, this loyalty and this sympathy increase. 
Therefore, it may be after much sorrow, their songs come 
at last to have a never falling freshnesy, like that of cool 
springs lu a sultry land; their slightest phrases are 80 
genuine that they cling in the memory like a friend’s 
words, aud fitly win our love ; the wonderful characters 
of their stories and dramas live and move among us, 
men and women of like passions wrought to grander 
fulfillment of warning or inspiration. 
The literary life of a community, go ardently desired, 


syerywhere slow of growth, § and 


precious plant, hard to have in fall beauty, and easy to 
chill and dishearten, until, indeed, it becomes well 
rooted in the soll where at first it was an exo ic, and 
concludes to accept and mike the most of Ita environ- 
ment. Then it is cradled in tenderness ; the sap of the 
universe runs through its veins urging it into bloom as 
a mother wooes her babe to learn human speech: It 
knows the secrets of earth, and has gilmpses of the 
wisdom of heaven Such a development, compl: e and 
individual enough to entitle It to be called “a literary 
period,” came to New Eogland, and might come, in no 
. degree, to other commuaities in these Ualted 
tates. 

Not many years have passed since the Pacific coast 
laid sudden claim to a literature of Itsown. It made a 
brave and noteworthy beginning when Bret Harte 
struck the first pick into his limited but rich claim on 
the “typical miner and gambler” ledge. In the express- 
ive pbrase of the ancient California mountaineers of the 
fast-decaying placer region, it was “‘a good pocket 
mine,” even if it did occastonally ‘‘ pinch out” into a 
mere “‘ knife-blade veln. The world has since observed, 
not without surprise mildly tinctured with amusement, 
the pertinacity with which this gentleman clings to his 
mine through all {ts fluctuations of value, hoping to find 
more of those earlier nuggets. Mr. Harte’s peculiarly 
Californian prose and vorte should have led the way 
to a great des! of vigorous and original writing, draw- 
ing inspiration not merely from one type of the miner, 
the padre, the outlaw, but from all sorts of ploneer 
American life, all varieties of existence in the dreamy 
days of Spanish rule, ail episodes of strong, healthful, 
sinewy struggle of men with nature or against each 
other. Somehow he failed to properly value an oppor- 
tunity such as comes to few men, of becoming the chief 
literary force in a continually widening circle of busy 
and promising young writers. Had he remained, and 
with brave patience undertaken the work of developing 
the literary talent of the Pacific coast, his own genius 
might have found a more complete expression. 

The young writers of the Pacific coast must follow 
Mr, Harte’s literary methods, but without servile imita- 
tion. They must be true to themselves and true to 
what they have known. It is difficult to describe the 
wealth of themes as yet comparatively untouched. The 
eky-blue nemophilas that in April illuminate whole 
mountain-sides in California can be made as familiar 
n verse and picture as are New England pond-lilies and 
the beautiful kalmias of the Blue Ridge. Mount Shasta, 
with ite vast and perfect dome, snow-clad, shaggy with 
great forests, still waits for the singer who can link his 
renown with its eternity. The twin peaks of Lassen, 
the mountain lakes and waterfalls that cluster in the 
almost unexplored recesses of Southern Trinity, and 
the hoary pines that clothe the rugged spurs of the 
higher Sierra, all offer noble themes. So, also, do the 
dark forests of fir and cedar, clinging to seaward 
cliffs of Mendocino, and reaching far inland along 
sluggish streams, salmon-haunted, past beaver-dams, 
and islands of pink and fragrant wild roses, and thick- 
ets of azaleas and rhododendrons. There are wide 
plains, once trampled by the countless herds of the 
Spanish missions, then plowed and changed to broad 
wheat fields, now swiftly becoming continuous orchards 
and vineyards. There are places where more than ten 
thousand picked men of all ages and all nationalities 
once laid bare the beds of mountain streams and swept 
the rock clean of its treasure ; towns that then dwindled 
to villages, and still faded year after year, till now only 
a few old men dwell in the ruins, picking over the 
16 talllngs and telling stories of 16 Forty-nine.” In such 
a land, with such sharp contrasts, such vivid local 
color, such constant change, growth, and progress, 
there is room for the development of a distinctively 
Californian interpretation of things. 

But it would be absurd to suppose that only Call- 
fornia can afford illustrations of the value and place of 
local literature. It may as truly be sald that whatever 
native literature the South, the Southwest, the upper 
Missiasipp! Valley, or the great North Rocky region, ever 
develop must come through regardful use of the local 
element. Writers from New England have found some 
of their most graphic character sketches in the cabins 
of East Tennessee mountaineers, or on the pine barrens 
of Georgia. Instead of the somewhat surface work of 
these summer sojourners who make notes of dialect 
and gather up country side legends and folk-lore, let us 
have home-bred, sturdy writers in whose hands the rude 
speech becomes a kingly weapon, the fragmentary 
legend grows into a fresh, brave ballad or lyric. There 
is every where so much room for the local element, even 
in descriptive writing. Out of the heart of the broad 
Everglades, with their perpetual summer, shall not some 
writer come, bearing a poem or story that fitly embodies 
their calm, beauty, Insolence, and oppresstveness ? And 
from those fertile prairies that cyclones have more than 
once visited with whirlwinds of destruction, how wel- 
come to literature would be 4 (Carlyle or De Quincey, 
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A plea for the local in literature does notin the least 
imply disintegration of the national element in that 
literature, and itis far removed from sectionaliem. If 
broadly and firmly rooted in each county, district, and 
State, the great trunk will rise year by year, the boughs 
widen their shelter, and their leaves bear the healing of 
the nations, for into them the tap gathered far off, ob- 
scurely, deep underground, will perpstually flow, full 
of life, health, and purity. All the literary centers of 
the nation will be fed from local sources, as universities 
are fed by colleges, these in turn by academies, and 
these last by common schools. The hearts of the peo 
ple, in cottage and cabin, must foster song with simple, 
homely z al. Tnen, almost before we are aware of the 
full meaning of this work, the glory of the sunrise will 
de upon us, and its transfiguration on many a peak 
hitherto unknown. 

We should always keep steadily in mind the need of 
fostering local work and alding local workers who are 
trying to establish centers of influence and education, 
often under great difficulties. The truth of the whole 
matter is that writers meet on common ground, seeking 
to describe what they have seen, to express what they 
have felt. The immortal lies as closely about the door 
of the Idaho miner as it did at Idlewild or Cedarcroft 
or Bonnicastle ; it dwells everywhere, with equal creat 
ive force, waiting, in sublime patience, its interpreter. 
The smallest fisher-village that ever clung to wasting 
cliffs would have yielded to Hawthorne, with sigbs of 
content, its tale of marvel and mystery. Very near at 
hand are all the elements a Shakespeare would have 
nesded for the warp and woof of his glorious tragedies. 
Iagos still walk the world, kinge’ daughters are driven 
forth from palaces, men bravely retrieve their shattered 
fortunes, Love, hate, falsehood, pity, remorse, patsions 
that uplift and heal, passions that wither and destroy, 
are written, as of old, on the plastic faces of mortals ; 
are hardened, as of old, to eternal rigidity in the fur- 
nace heat of the gods. 

Still, as always, the saviors of the earth are the seem- 
ing dreamers, who, searching long, have drawn near 
the heart of nature. While others are busy with nar- 
row toils and trivial gains, the men who see the real 
relationship of things come as princes in disguise, and 
gather neglected diamonds from the trodden highway, 
songs from the fragile cups of wild flowers we had cast 
aside, glimpses of truth, beauty, surprise, or warning 
from the lives of fisher lad or beggar maiden, revela- 
tions of the deep heart of humanity from the careless 
wisdom ofachild. For men such as these we hunger 
long, and perish unsatisfied. But few of the elder 
singers and priests of truth are left. One by one they 
fade from sight, and none of equal worth appear as yet 
to take their places. There is a dearth at hand that 
great cities and complex machineries of trade cannot 
supply. We turn with tireless faith to the exhaustless 
resources everywhere about us, in stores of local mate- 
rial ; we rely on the development of literature in many 
places besides New England, and in the modifying and 
inspiring influence that these schools will have upon 
each other. Outof their contrasts, alllances, outward 
struggles, temporary antagonisms, and steadily increas- 
ing harmonies the fullness of time should bring large 
results; from these complex forces there may be ex- 
pected a better, stronger, more useful and definite, more 
spiritual and abiding, expression than that of any ear- 
lier literature the world has known. The longer its 
advent is delayed the broader must be its empire, the 
wiser its judgments, the saintlier its influence, the more 
bounteous and wonderful its Pentecostal gift. 


THE ELECT LADY. 


By MACDONALD, 


Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “* Alec Forbes, 
Robert Falconer,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ANDREW AND DAWTIE, 


AWTIE slept in peace and happy dreams till the 

next morning, when she was up almost with the 

sun, and out in his low. clear light. For the sun was 
strong again; the red labor and weariness were gone 
from his shining face. Everything about her seemed to 
know God, or at least to have a moment's gez3 upon 
him. How else could everything look so content, hope- 
ful, and happy? It is the man who will not fall in with 
the Father’s bliss to whom the world seems soulless and 
dull. Dawtie was at peace because she desired nothing 
but what she knew He was best pleased to give her, 
Even had she cherished for Andrew the kind of love 
her mother feared, her Lord's will would have been her 
comfort and strength. If any one say, ‘‘ Then she could 
not know what love is!” I answer, ‘‘ That person does 
not know what the better love is that lifts the being into 
such a serene air that it can fast from many things and 
yet be blessed beyond what any other granted desire 
could make it.“ The scent of the sweet-peas growing 
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merry with the angels, the merriest of playfellows, and 
the winds and waters, and all the living things, and all 
the things half alive, all the fl »wers and all the creatures, 
were at thelr sportiye call; where the little ones had 
babies to play with, and did net hurt them, and where 
dolls were neither loved nor missed, being never 
thought of. Suchlike were the girl’s imaginings as her 
thoughts went straying, inventiag, discovering. She 
did not fear the Father would be angry with her for 
being his child, and playing at creation. Who, indeed, 
but one that in loving heart can make, can rightly love 
the making of the Maker! 

When they had had their breakfast, and the old peo- 
ple were ready for church—where they would listen a 
little, sleep a little, sing heartily, and hear nothing to 
wake hunger, j>y, or aspiration—D put a plece of 
oat-cake in her pocket, and went to j>in Andrew where 
they had made their tryst, and where she found him 
walting—it his length in a bush of heather, with Henry 
Vaughan's 8 lex Scintillans,” drawing from it bright 
shoots of everlastingness” for his Sab dath-day’s delight. 
He read one or two of the poems to Dawtle, who was 
pleased but not astonished : she was never astonished at 
anything; she had nothing in her to make anything 
beautiful by contrast; her mind was of beauty iteelf, 
and anything beautiful was to her but in the order and 
law of things—what was to be expected. Nothing 
struck her because of its rarity ; the rare was at home 
in her country, and she was at home with it. When, 
for instance, he read, Father of lights, what sunny 
seeds,” she took it up at once and understood It, felt that 
the good man had sald the thing that was to be said, 
and loved him for it. She was not surprised to hear 
that the prayer was more than two hundred years old : 
were there not millions of years in front? why should 
it be wonderful that a few years behiad men should 
have thought and felt as she did, and been able to say 
it as she never could! Had she not always loved the 
little cocks, and watched them learning to crow ? 

But, An’rew,” she said at length, I want to tell 
ye something that’s troublin’ me; then ye can learn me 
what ye like.” 

Tell on, Dawtie,” said Andrew ; and she began. 

** Ae nicht, aboot a fornight ago, I couldnasleep. I 
drave a’ the sheep I could gether i’ my brain, ower ae 
stile efter anither, but the sleep stack to the woo’ o' 
them, an’ ilk ane took o’’t awa’ wi’ him. I wadna hae 
tried, but that I had to be up ear’, and I was feared I 
wad sleep in.” 

For the sake of my more polished readers—I do not 
say more refined, for polish and refinement may be 
worlds apart—lI will give the rest in modern Eaglish. 

891 got up, and thought to sweep and dust the hall 
and the stairs ; then if, when I lay down again, I should 
sleep too long, there would be a part of the day’s work 
done. You know, Andrew, what the house Is Uke: at 
the top of the stair that begins directly you enter the 
house, there isa big, irregular place, bigger than the 
floor of your barn, laid with flags. It is just as if all 
the different parts of the house had been bullt at differ- 
ent times round about it, and then it was itself roofed 
in by anafterthought. That's what we call the Rall. 
The spare room opens on the left at the top of the stair, 
and to the right, across the hall, beyond theswell of the 
short, thick tower you see the half of outside, is the 
door of the study. It is all round with books—some 
of them, mistress says, worth their weight in gold, they 
are 80 scarce. But the master trusts me to dust them. 
He used to do it himself ; but, now that he is getting 
old, he does not like the trouble, and it makes him asth- 
matic. He says books more need dusting than any- 
thing else, but are in more danger of being hurt by it, 
and it makes him nervous to see me touch them. I 
have known him stand an hour watching me while 
I dusted, looking all the time as if he had just taken a 
dose of medicine. So J often do a few books at a time 
as I can, when he is not in the way to be worried with 
it. But be always knows where I have been with my 
duster and long-haired brush. And now it came across 
me that I nad better dust some books first of all, as it 
was a good chance, he being sound asleep. So I lighted 
my lamp, went straight to the study, and began where 
I last left off. 

** As I was dusting, one of the books I came to looked 
so new and different from the rest that I opened it to 
see what it was like inside. It was full of pictures of 
mugs, and gold and silver jugs and cups—some of them 
plain and some colored; and one of the colored ones 
was so beautiful that I stood and looked at it. It was a 
gold cup, I suppose, for it was yellow ; and all round 
the edge, and on the sides, it was set with stones, like 
the stones in mistress’s rings, only much bigger. They 
were blue and red and green and yellow, and more 
colors than I can remember. The book sald it was 
made by somebody, but I forget his name. It was 
along name. The first part of it began with a B. 


and the second with a C, I remember that much. It 


was like Benjamin, but it wasn't Benjamin I put 


against the turf wall entered Dwtle's soul like a breath 
from the fields of heaven, where the children made 


it back in its place thinking I would ask the master 
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and took down the next. Now whether that had 
been passed over between two batches I don’t know, 
but it was so dusty that before I would touch another 
I gave the duster a sheke, and the wind of it blew the 
lamp out. I took it up to take it to the kitchen and 
kindle it again, when, to my astonishment, I saw a Jight 
under the door of a press which was always locked, 
and where master said he kept his most precious books. 
‘How strange! I thought: ‘a light inside a locked 
cupboard Then I remembered how in one place 
where I had been, there was, in a room over the stable, 
a press waose door had no fastening except a bolt on 
the inside, which set me thinking, and some terrible 
things came to me that made me remember it. So now 
I said to myself, There's some one in there, after mas- 
ter’s books!" It was nota likely thing, but the night Is 
the time for fancies, and in the night you don’t know 
what is likely and what is not. One thing, however, 
was clear—I ought to find out what the light meant. 
Fearful things darted one after the other through my 
head as I went to the door, but there was one thing I 
dared not do, and that was to leave it unopened. 80 I 
opened it as softly as I could, in terror lest the thief should 
hear my heart beating. When I could peep in, what do 
vou think Isaw? I could not believe my eyes. There 
was a great big room! I rubbed my eyes, and stared ; 
and rubbed them again and stared—thinking to rub 
it away: but there it was, a big, odd-shaped room, part 
of it with round sides, and in the middle of the room a 
table, and on the table a la up, burning as I had never 
seen lamp burn, and master at the table with his back 
tome. I was so astonished I forgot that I hed no bus 
ness there, and ought to go away. I stood like an 
idiot, mszed and lost. And you wil] not wonder when 
I tell you that the laird wae holding up to the light, 
between his two hands, the very cup I had been look- 
ing at in the book, the stones of it flashing all the 
colors of the rainbow, I should think it a dream, if I 
did not know it was not. I do net believe I made any 
poise, for I could not move, but he started up with a 
cry to God to preserve him, set the cup on the table, 
threw something over it, caught up a wicked-looking 
knife, and turned round. His face was like that of a 
corpse, and I could see him tremble. I stood steady ; 
it was no time then to turn away. I suppose he expected 
to see a robber, and would be glad when he diecovered 
it was only me; but when he did his fear changed to 
anger, and he came at me. His eyes were flaming, and 
he looked as if he would kill me I was not frightened 
—poor old man, I was able for him any day—but I 
was afraid of hurting him 80 I closed the door 
quickly and went softly to my own room, where I 
stood a long time in the dark, listening, but heard 
nothing more. What am I to do, Andrew!“ 

I don't know that you have to do anything. You 
have one thing not to do, that is—tell anybody what 
you have seen.” 

IJ was forced to tell you because I did not know 
whattodo. It makes me so sorry!“ 

It was no fault of yours. You acted to the best of 
your knowledge, and could not help what came of it. 
Perhaps nothing more will come. Leave the thing 
alone, and if he say anything, tell him how it hap- 
pened.” 

Bit, Andrew, I don’t think you see what it is that 
troubles me. I'm afraid my master isa miser. The 
mistress and he take their meals, like poor people, in the 
kitchen. That must be the dining-room of the house — 
and though my eyes were tethered to the fisshirg cup, 
I could not help seeing it was full of strange and beau- 
tiful things. Amongst them, I knew, by pictures I had 
seen, the armor of knights, when they fought on their 
horses’ backs. Bafore people bad money, they must 
have misered other things. Some girls miser their 
clothes, and never go decent.“ 

** Suppose him a miser,” said Andrew, ‘' what could 
vou do? Ho are you to help it?? 

„That's what I want to know! I love my master, 
and there must be a way to help it! It was terrible to 
see him, in the middle of the night, gazing at that cup 
as if he had found the most precious thing that can ever 
have existed on the earth !” 

„What was that? asked Andrew. 

He delighted in Dawtie’stalk. It was like an angel’s, 
he sald, both in its ignorance and its wisdom. 


„% Nou can’t have forgotten, Andrew! I:’s impossl- 
ble!” she answered. I heard you say yourself! 

Andrew smiled. 

„J know,” he said. 


% Poor man |’ resumed Dawtie: be looked at the 
cup as you might at the manuscript! His soul was at 
it, feasting upon it! Now wasn't that miserly ?’ 

„It was like it.” 

„And I love my master!” repeated Dawitle, thus 
putting afresh the question what she was to do. 

** Why do you love him, Dawtie ?“ asked Andrew. 

** Because I'm set to love him. Besides, we're told to 
love our enemies then, surely, we're to love our 
friends! He has always been a friend to ms. fe 


whether there really were such beaytify] things, never said a hard word to me, even when I was han- 
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dling his books. He trusts me with them ! I can’t help 
loving him—a good deal, Andrew !—And it’s what I’ve 
got to do!“ 

„There's not a doubt about it, Dawtle. You've got 
to love him, and you do love him !” 

‘* Bat there's more than that, Andrew. To hear the 
laird talk you would think he cared more for the Bible 
than for the whole world—not to say gold cups! He 
talks of the merits of the Saviour, that you would think 
he loved him with all his heart. But I cannot get it 
out of my mind, ever since I saw that look on his face, 
that he loves that cup—that it’s his graven image—his 
idol. How elie should he get up in the middle of the 
night to—to—to—well, it was just like worshiping it!“ 

% You’re afraid, then, that he’s a hypocrite, Dawtie !” 

„No; I daren’t think that—if it were only for fear I 
should stop loving him, and that would be as bad—” 

* As ba’ as what, Dawtie ?” 

„I don’t always know what I'm going to say, an- 
awered Dawttle, a little embarrassed ; and then when 
I’ve said it I have to look what it meaus Bat isn’: it 
as bad not to love a human being as it would be to love 
a thing ?” 

„Perhaps worse,” said Andrew. 

‘Something must be done,” she went on. He 
can’t be left like that. But if he has any love to his 
Master, how is it that the love of that Master does not 
cast out the love of Mammon? I can’t understand it!“ 

„Tou have asked a hard question, Dawtle. Buta 
cure may be going on, and take a thousand years or 
ages to work it out.” ? 

„What if it shouldn't be begun yet?“ 

„That would be terrible“ 

„What. then. am I to do, Andrew? You always 
say we must do something. You say there is no faith 
but what does something.” 

„The Apostle James sald so a few years before I was 
porn Dawtie!’ 

„Don't make fun of me, please, Andrew! I like it, 
but I can’t bear it today, my head is so full of the 
poor old laird.” 3 

„ Make fun of you, Dawtle! Never! But I don't 
know yet how to answer you.” 

„Well, then, what am I to do?” persisted Dawtte. 

‘© Walt, of course, till you know what to do. When 
you don't know what to do, don’t do auything—only 
keep asking the Thinker for wisdom. And, until you 
know, don’t let the l*ird see that you know anything.” 

With this answer Diwtie was content. 

Business was over, and they turned to go home. 

CHAPTER XVII —DAWTIE AND THE CUP 


The old man had a noteworthy mental fabric. Be- 
Ueving himself a true lover of literature, and especially 
of poetry, he would lecture for ten minutes on the right 
mode of reading a verse in Milton or Dante; but as to 
Satan or Beatrice, would pin his faith to the majority 
of the commentators : Milton’s Satan was too noble, and 
Beatrice was no woman, but Theology. He was dis- 
criminative to a degree altogether admirable as to the 
rightness or wrongness of a proposition with regard to 
conduct, but owed his respectability to good impulses 
without any ffort of the will. He was almost as 
orthodox as Paul before his conversion, lacking only 
the heart and the courage to prosecute. Whatever the 
Eternal Wisdom saw in him. the thing most present to 
his own contclousness was the love of rare historic 
relics. And this love was so mingled in warp and 
woof that he did not know whether a thing was more 
precious to him for {ts rarity, its money value, or its 
historico-reliquary interest. All the time he was a 
schoolmaster he saved every possible halfpenny to buy 
books, not because of their worth or human Interest, 
but because of their l{terary interest, or the scarcity of 
the book or edition. In the holidays he would go about 
questing for the prey that his soul loved, hunting after 
precious things; but not even the precious things of 
the everlasting hills would be precious to him until they 
had recefved the stamp of curiosity. His life consisted 
in a continual search for something new that was known 
as known of old. It had hardly yet occvrred to him that 
he must one day leave bis things and exist without them, 
no longer to brood over them, take them in his hands, 
turn, and stroke, and admire them; yet, strange to 
say, he would at times anxlously seek to satisfy himself 
that he was safe for a better world, as he called it—to 
feel certain, that is, that his faith was of the sort he 
supposed intended by Paul—not that he had him- 
self gathered anything from the Apostle, but all 
from the traditions of his church concerning 
the teaching of the Apostle. He was anxious, I 
say, as to his safety for the world to come, and yet, 
while his desrest joy lay treasured in that hidden room, 
he never thought of the hour when he must leave It all, 
and go houseless and pocketless, empty-handed if not 
armless, In the wide, closetless space, hearing ever in the 
winds and the ra'n and the sound of the sea-waves the 
one question—‘* Whose shal) those things be which thou 
hast provided ? Like the rich man to whom God sald 


the words, he had gathered much goods for many years 
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hundreds and hundreds of things, every one of which 
he knew, and every one of which he loved. A new 
scratch on the bright steel of one of his sults of armor 
was a scratch on his heart; the moth and the rust 
troubled him sore, for he could not keep them away ; 
and where his treasure was, there was his heart, de- 
voured by the same moth, consumed by the same rust. 
He bad much suffering from his possessions— was more 
exposed to misery than the miser of gold, for the 
hoarded cein of the latter may indeed be stolen, but be 
fears neither moth nor rust nor scratch nor decay. The 
laird cherished his things as no mother her little ones. 
Nearly sixty years he had been gathering them, and 
their money worth was great, but he had no idea of its 
amount, for he could not have endured the exposure 
and handling of them which a valuation must involve 

His love for his books had somewhat declined in the 
growth of his love for things, and now, by degrees not 
very slow, his love of his things was graduating itself 
after what he supposed their money value. His soul 
not only clave to the dust, but was going deeper and 
deeper in the dust as it wallowed. All day long he was 
living in the past and growing old in it—It is one thing 
to grow old In the past and another to grow old in the 
present! As he took his walk about his farms, or sat 
at bis meals, or held a mild, soulless conversation with 
his daughter, his heart was growing old, not healthily 
in the present, which is to ripen, but unwholesome!y in 
the past, which Is to consume with a dry rot. Walle 
he read the Bible at prayers, trying hard to banish 
worldly things from his mind, his thoughts were not in 
the story or the argument he read, but hovering, like a 
bird over its nest, about the darlings of his heart. Yea, 
even while he prayed, his soul, instead of casting off the 
day of the world, was loaded and dragged down with 
all the still-moldering, slow changing things that lined 
the walls and filled the drawers and cabinets of his 
treasure-chamber. It was a place of whose existence 
not even his daughter knew; for before ever she en- 
tered the house, he had taken with him a mason from 
the town, and built up the entrance to it from the hall, 
ever afterward keeping the other door of it that opened 
from his study carefully locked, and leaving it to be 
regarded as the door of a closet. 

It was as terrible as Dawtie felt it, that a Ilve human 
soul should thus haunt the sepulcher of the past, and 
love the lifeless, turning a room hitherto devoted to 
hospitality and mirthful intercourse into the temple of 
his selfish idolatry. It was as one of the rooms carved 
for the dead in the Beban EI Malook Bure, if left to 
himself, the gost that loved it would haunt the place 
But he could not surely be permitted; for it might 
postpone a thousand years his discovery of the empiti- 
ness of a universe of such treasures! Now he was 
moldering into the world of spirits in the heart of an 
avalanche of the dust of ages, dust material from his 
hoards, dust moral and spiritual from his withering soul 
itself 

The next day he was ill, which, common as 16 illness 
to humanity, was strange, for it had never befallen him 
before. He was unable toleave his bed. But he never 
said a word to his daughter, who alone walted on him, 
as to what had happened in the night. He had passed 
it sleepless, and without the possibility of a dream on 
which to fall back; yet, when morning came, he was 
in much doubt whether what he had seen—the face, 
namely, of Dawtie, peeping in at the door—was a real- 
ity, or but a vision of the night. For when he opened 
the door which she had closed, all was dark, and not the 
slightest sound reached his quick ear from the swift 
foot of her retreat. He turned the key twice, and pushed 
two bolts, eager to regard the vision as a providential 
rebuke of his carelessnessin leaving the door on the 
latch—for the first time, he imagined. Then he tottered 
back to his chair, and sank on ſt fa a cold sweat. For, 
although tne confidence grew that what he had seen was 


va “a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain, 

it was far from comfortable to feel that he could no 
longer depend upon his brain to tell him only the thing 
that was true What if he were going out of his mind 
on the way to encounter a succession of visions—with- 
out reality, but possessed of its power! What if they 
should be such whose terror would compel him to 
disclose what most he desired to keep covered! How 
fearful to be no more his own master, but at the 
beck and cali of a disordered brain, a maniac king in a 
cosmos acosmos Better it had been Dawtie, and she 
had «een fn his hands Benvenuto Callini’s chalice made 
for Pope Clement the Seventh to drink therefrom the 
holy wine—worth thousands of pounds. Perhaps she 
had seen itl—No, surely she had not! He must be care- 
ful not to make her suspect ! He would watch her and 
say nothing ! 

But Dawtile, conscious of no wrong, and full of love 
to the old man, showed an untroubled face when next 
she met him ; and he made up his mind that he would 
rather have her ignorant. Thenceforward, naturally 
though childishly, he was even friendlier to ber than 


before ; it was so great a relief to find that he had not 
to fear her. 

The next time Dawtie was dusting the books she felt 
strongly drawn to look again at the picture of the cup ; 
it seemed now to hold in it a human life. She took 
down the book, and began where she stood to read what 
it said about the chalice, referring as she read from 
letterpress to drawing. It was taken from an illumina- 
tion in a missal, where the cup was known to have been 
copied ; and it rendered the description in the letter- 
press unmecestary except in regard to the stones and 
dessina repoussés on the hidden side. She quickly 
learned the names of the gems, that she might see how 
many were tn the high priest’s breastplate and the gates 
of the new Jerusalem, then proceeded to the history of 
the chalice. She read that it had come into the posses- 
sion of Cardinal York, the brother of Charles Bdward 
Stuart, and had been by him intrusted to his slater- in- 
law, the Duchess of Albany, from whose house it dis- 
appeared, some sald stolen, others said sold It came 
next to the historic surface in the possession of a certain 
earl whose love of curiosities was well known ; but from 
his collection again it vanished, this time beyond a 
doubt stolen, and probably years before it was missed. 

A new train of thought was presently in motion ſu the 
mind of the girl: The beautiful cup was stolen! it was 
not where it ought to be it was not at home! it was a 
captive, a slave! She lowered the book, half closed, 
with a finger between the leaves, and stood thieking. 
She did not for a moment believe her master had stolen 
it, though the fear did flash through her mind. It had 
been stolen and sold, and he had bought it at length of 
some one whose possession of it was nowise suspicious |! 
But he must know now that it had been stolen, for here, 
with the cup, was the book which said so! That would 
be nothing if the rightful owner were not known, but 
he was known, and the thing oughtto be his! The 
laird might not be bound, she was not sure, to restore it 
at his own loss, for when he bought it he was not aware 
that it was stolen; but he was bound to restore it at the 
price he had paid for it, if the former owner would give 
it! This was bare justice! mere righteousness! No 
theft could make the owner not the rightful owner, 
though other claims upon the thing might come in. 
One ought not to be enriched by snother’s misfortune |! 
Dawtie was sure that a noble of the kingdom of heaven 
would not walt for the money, but would with delight 
send the cup where ſt ought to have been all the time. 
She knew better, however, than require magnificence in 
any shape from the poor, wizened soul of her master—a 
man who knew all about everything, and whom yet she 
could not but fear to de nothing: as Dawtle had learned 
to understand life, the laird did not yet exist. But he 
well knew right from wrong, therefore the discovery 
she had just made affected her duty toward him. It 
might be impossible to make impression on the miserlt- 
ness of a miser, but upon the honesty in a miser it 
might be possible! The goblet was not his 

But the love of things dulls the conscience, and he 
might not be able, having bought and paid for it, to see 
that the thing was not therefore Ais / he might defend 
himself from seeing it! To Dawtile, this made the 
horror of his condition the darker. She was one of 
God’s babes, who cannot help seeing the true state of 
things. Logic was to her but the smoke that rose from 
the burning truth; she saw what is altogether above 
and beyond loglo—the right thing, whose meanest 
servant, the hewer of its wood, not the drawer of Its 
water, the merest scullion and sweeper away of lies 
from the pavement of its courts, Is logic. 

With a sigh she wol to the knowledge that she was 
not doing her work, anfi, rousing herself, was about to 
put the boox on ites But, her finger being still ſu 
the place, she would have one more glance at the 
picture! To her dismay she saw that she had made a 
mark on the plate, aud of the enormity of making a 
dirty mark on a book her master had made her well 
aware, 

She was in great distress. What was to be done? 
She did not once think of puttiag it away and saying 
nothing. To have reasoned that her master would 
never know would have been an argument, pressing 
and imperative, for informing him at once. She had 
done him an injury, and the injury must be confessed 
and lamented ; it was all that was left to be done! 
„Slo a mischance!’ she sald, then bethought herself 
that there was no such thing as mischance, when Im- 
mediately it flashed upon her that here was the door 
open for the doing of what was required of her. She 
was bound to confess the wrong, and that would lead 
in the disclosure of what she knew, rendering it com- 
paratively easy to use some remonstrance with the laird, . 
whom in her mind’s eye she saw like a beggar man 
tottering down a steep road to a sudden precipice. Her 
duty was now so plain that she felt no desire to consult 
Andrew. She was not one to ask an opinion for the 
sake of talking opinion; she went to Andrew only when 
she wanted light to do the right thing ; when the light 
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Oue Howe. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


“LITTLE SISTER.” 
Ob. March 14, 1888. 


LITTLE life, 
Two summer years of gladness, 
Without one cloud of sorrow, sin, or strife, 
Cut short by sudden gloom and wintry sadness. 


A little mound 
By buttress gray defended, 
Watered with tears and garlanded all round, 
By loving bands affectionately tended. 


A little cot, 
Empty, forlorn, forsaken, 
Silent remembrancer that she is not— 
Gone, past our voice to lull, or kiss to waken. 


A little frock 
She wore, a hat that shaded 
Her innocent brow, seen with a sudden shock 
Of grief for that dear form so quickly faded. 


A little flower, 
Because she touched it cherished— 
Fragile memorial of one happy hour 
Before the beauty of our blossom perished. 


A little hair, 


Secured with trembling fingers— 
All that is left us of our infant fair, 
All we shall see of her while this life lingers. 


A little name 
In parish records written, 
A passing sympathy to claim 
From other fathers, for the father smitten. 


But a great trust 
Irradiates our sorrow, 
That though to-day her name is writ in dust, 
We shall behold it writ in heaven to-morrow. 


And a great peace 
Our troubled soul possesses, 
That though to embrace her these poor arms must 


cease, 
Our lamb lies folded in the Lord’s caresses. 


A little pain 
To point her life’s brief story, 
A few hours’ mortal weariness to gain 
Unutterable rest and endless glory. 


A little prayer, 
By lips Divine once spoken, 
„Thy will be done,“ is breathed into the air 


From hearts submissive, though with accents 
broken. 


A little while, 
And time no more shall sever ; 
But we shall see her, with her own sweet smile, 
And clasp our darling in our arms forever 
—([Selected. 


THE ROSE OR THE BRIER? 
By C. R. Harpy. 


NCE there was a beautiful princess who had many 
suitors, that came from all the far countries in the 
world to ask her hand in marriage. But among them 
all she saw none whom she could promise to wed, so 
she told them all may. The fame of her wit, her 
beauty, and her goodness was so widespread (for each 
of her rejected suitors, on returning to his native land, 
would invariably commit suicide) that every one was 
talking about her and wondering what on earth this 
fine princess was like. Though her lovers appeared 
fated to come to such an untimely end with appalling 
monotony, their places were no sooner vacated than 
there appeared a new victim rash enough to risk self 
destruction for the sake of possibly gaining her favor. 
Now, this princess, like any other woman, was much 
flattered at so much show of devotion from the men- 
folk, but she grew tired at last of rejecting their pro- 
posals, especially when she learned that each rejection 
meant another funeral; for she began to be afraid that 
at such a rate all the royal families in the world would 
become extinct, and the poor people would be put to 
great strats to determine how they should get a new 
supply. Nobody ever could tell where all the kings 
and princes first came from, and, if all of them were to 
die at once, mercy knows what would become of us all 
till a new lot was started 
She was trying to devise some method by which this 
calamity might be averted and the wholesale slaughter 
of princes abated, without unnécessarily sacrificing her- 
self, when one day there arrived at her father’s court a 
prince from a distant country, who was very rich, and 
brave and handsome withal, so that when the princess 
looked upon him she could discern no fault in him. 
Soon he made known his errand as the others had done, 
begging her to make him the happlest prince in the 
world, and all thst et cetera which she had listened to so 
often before. 


The princess bad no thought of gocepting bim, how 
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ever, yet she could not bear to send him away toa | partner of its enjoyment ? Ah! does she wish to teach 


doom which from her experience in that business 
seemed inevitable, so she begged him to give her a day 
in which to decide upon the question. 

The prince thought such a delay would prove aus- 
picious, as she had always sent his predecessors away 
in short order. On the next morning, when the prince 
was summoned to the presence of the princess to receive 
his answer, which he was sure would be the one he 
most desired, he found her awaiting him, dressed out 
as a bride in white satin, laces, pearls, and flowers. 
He swore she was the most beautiful object in the 
whole round world. Advancing to meet her, he 
dropped upon his knee in a most graceful manner, that 
he had practiced assiduously for this special occasion ; 
but the princess gracefully waved her hand toward him 
and said, ‘‘ Arise, most noble prince, and receive your 
answer.” 

The prince arose to his feet with alacrity. 

In one hand the princess held a magnificent rose. 
Its full, blushing head had just been plucked from the 
garden, and glistened with dewdrops like joyful tears. 
The prince, perceiving the fine flower, was disposed to 
take it as an omen of her favor, and could scarcely 
refrain from clasping both princess and rose in his 
arms. 

Does the rose you have signify the import of your 
answer ?” he eagerly asked. 

Perhaps it does,” she slowly answered, pausing to 
repulse with dignity the too impulsive wooer, ‘‘ and 
perhaps not. My prince, here is a rose I have just 
found blooming in the garden; and here, too, is a 
brier,” showing him what he had not before noticed in 
her other hand. Tou asked me to become your wife ; 
you have not been the first to ask that of me, and, as I 
have no particular reason why I should decline your 
offer, still, to do justice to those who came before you, 
and who were unsuccessful in their suft, I shall not 
yield to your wooing, but shall allow you to answer for 
me.” 

The prince could scarcely believe his ears. To 
answer for himself! Why, he wanted nothing better 
than that; and while he was congratulating himself on 
his success, he could not but admire the delicate con- 
sideration she had shown for the feelings of the unfort- 
unate princes who had preceded him, It is true 
they were long past all appreciation of this compliment, 
seeing that the last one of them had been in his grave 
for several days; yet it showed a tact that was most 
commendable. 

The princess now placed the rose and the brier on a 
table that stood near her. 

„I have well considered the offer you have made me, 
and, while I express my appreciation of the honor 
intended, I would ask you to look at the rose and the 
brier. In one of them I see a fitting type of the 
married condition into which you would lead me. 
Which of these two, the rose or the brier, it Is that thus 
symboliz:s wedded life I leave for you to determine; 
on your decision hangs my answer. Which shall it be, 
the rose or the brier? It you choose the one that truly 
symbolizes married life, my answer shall be yes. If 
you choose the other—ther you know what awaits you. 
Which shall it be, the rose or the brier ?” 

The prince was entirely taken aback by this surpris- 
ing turn of affairs, and at first did not know how to 
proceed. He was recalled to his senses, though, by the 
princess, who, while she radfantly smiled upon him, 
bade him Choose and win, or—lose.” 

He saw the possibility of winning this incomparable 
beauty for whom all the great of earth had striven— 
and lost. He saw a long procession of dead princes, 
ghastly and forbidding, with glezed eyes set staring at 
him, slowly beckoning to him to join their number. 

He shuddered as he thought of the consequences of 
a refusal by this peerless being who stood bsfore him 
amiling while she dangled his fate before his very eyes 

„% Does my prince decline the task ?“ came her mu- 
sical voice like death bells ringing in his ears. ‘ Surely, 
the risk is worth taking if I am worth seeking!“ 

The prince, urged on by her voice, in which he 
thought he detected a bit of mockery, reached forth his 
hand to grasp the rose, for he thought,“ What can more 
truly typify the married state than this lovely flower ? 
Its delicate color certainly indicates the delights of the 
tender passion as found by two loving hearts newly 
joined. But, then, is married life all rose-colored joy 
and happiness? Would not the brlier, with its russet 
leaves and angular stems, indicate the commoner traits 
of character hidden from love-blinded eyes, but so 
surely revealed to those who enter into wedlock ?“ And 
he remembered how full the court dockets were with 
divorcesuits. ‘‘She wishes to remind me that matrimony 
is not always so rosy as it is painted.” His eyes fell 
again on the rose, and his nostrils perceived its delicious 
perfume. ‘ May not the rose by its delicate yet lasting 
odor, which, though the petals be shattered and 
withered, still clings to them, remind one of the affec- 
tion that outlasts youth, beauty, and adversity ; that 
embalms the memory when death, itself steals sway the 
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me constancy ? but for what ? The moon could not be 
more constant to the earth than I shall be to her. But 
the brier, too, has an odor, especially when bruised, 
which is just as penetrating as that of the rose, though 
by no means as agreeable. Could it not represent the 
disagreeable temper sometimes displayed when an 
otherwise amiable couple took it into their heads to 
disagree, which the best disposed are sometimes wont 
to do ?” 

The prince now discovered that what he had — 
to be a single rose was really two, which were borne ¢ 
two stems so nearly of the same length and conformity 
that the twin flowers appeared as one. Ah! he had 
discerned the secret, and was on the point of choosing 
the rose, for he imagined that it was intended to typify 
the perfect unity of two lovely and loving lives, which, 
brought together in matrimony, so perfectly combined 
as to appear but one, whem an upright branch of the 
brier, armed with a sharp thorn, scratched his hand as 
he reached beyond it to grasp the rose. Ah!” he 
thought, that thorn may indicate the stinging shame 
and mortification that sometimes come to those who 
wed and are enjoying the novelty of their new relat'on, 
when a sudden parting of the veil, revealing some 
hidden sin or defect in the character of the adored one, 
dispels the trust and confidence that once obtained 
between them. Surely there are thorns in the path of 
matrimony that are certain to make themselves felt.” 
„Oh, dear me!” he moaned, ‘‘ which can it be, the 
rose or the brier, that most truly represents married life ? 
The rose—or—the brler? 

He paused as he weighed the claims of both. 

My prince, while you are deliberating, meanwhile 
I am growing older,” said the princess. 

The prince, a by the warning voice of the 
princess, desperately reached forth his hand, and took 
his choice. 

The princess beamed upon him as she sald : 

Tou have chosen well. I shall be your wife.” 


But which did he choose; the rose or the brier ?” 
Ah, my child; they say that ene must get married 
himself to find out!“ 


ANOTHER OPINION. 


T was with much interest that I read in The Christian 
Union of February 23 the article on The Traiaing 
and Guarding of Daughters.” With much of it all 
would heartily agree, although a part of it encountered 
in my mind a counter-current of thought. 

The writer concludes : ‘‘ Were I so happy as to have 
a daughter, I should wear her as a queen her jewels ; to 
be looked at from afar, but altogether too precious to be 
touched by profane hands.” This leads to the query, 
What is our ideal of girlhood or young womanhood ? 
Can a daughter fitly be compared to a passive, inani- 
mate object ? or ought not the opening blossom of 
womanhood to contalu, in their freshness, all those 
qualities that contribute to our ideal of capable, nobie, 
loving womanhood ? 

After the enumeration of various reprehensible pro- 
ceedings, such as a midnight swim, admission to a room 
in a boarding-school, eto, the writer asks, ‘‘ Who 1: to 
blame? Is it not the mothers who neglect to train and 
guard their girls?“ By all means the mothers who train 
the girls, we echo Yet, eternal vigilance being im pos- 
sible, it is the idea of guarding that is responsible for 
the abuses. Such is human nature that a high-spirited 
girl, however dutiful, will be haunted by the temptation 
to elude her guardian and have some fun.” If you 
believe your daughter has never yielded to this and will 
never do so, walt until she is older and will confezs to 
you. If this time does not come, you may be sure she 
had not her full share of animal spirits, or that she 
wishes to spare your feelings. 

Is it reasonable to expect that the moment the mar- 
rlage ceremony has been performed a girl will suddenly 
blossom forth into full power of judgment to assist her 
husband, capability to manage a household and to use 
the sudden freedom thus acquired ? Is it not better that 
her judgment and self-reliance be gradually developed, 
that her knowledge be likewise augmented, before the 
final day when she enters upon what may almost be 
called a new life ? 

The writer says, Every good mother will keep her 
daughters from a knowledge of evil.” ‘Yes, so long as 
this knowledge would yield them no advantage; but 
suppose a daughter must make a long journey unacoom- 
panied, would it tend any the less to make her a true 
woman if she be wisely informed of possivle dangers 
and of principles for her conduct; or should she start 
with a sense of unusual, perhaps longed for, freedom, 
a vague knowledge of her mother’s apparently un- 
reasonable fears, and the fascination of various tales of 
flirtation ? 

Since a girl is gifted with the intellectual faculties of 


the race, why should her judgment not be trained and 
the strictest sense of responsibility for her own condugt 
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be implanted, with, at the same time, that unfaltering 
confidence in her mother and father that will lead her, 
while responsible for her own acts, ever to seek their 
vice before entering new and untried scenes, or when 
doubt ; and, when she has made a mistake, will lead 
her unhesitatingly to communicate it to her mother and 
ask for guidance. My experience testifies unvaryingly 
in favor of this course. The Sther is responsible for the 
boarding school escapades, elopements, etc. It falls 
often in its alm, or produces loving, dependent, but 
weak women, sometimes quite similar to overgrown 
bables or dolls. There are those who prefer this type, 
and that is very well so far as they personally are coa- 
cerned ; but how can a true American, who has had 
fair opportunities for observation in a country where 
the chaperon system prevails, desire that It be adopted 
in America? Is it simply because he or she has met a 
few charming European women, and has been shocked 
at the boldness and undue independence of some girls 
here, who, on their part, are few compared with the 
millions scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land? Will not such a one serlously consider whether 
the remedy may not be found in careful training rather 
than guarding ? No one of experience can have failed 
to mark the different bearing of American and European 
gentleman toward an unattended young lady. In fact, 
in this country a young lady of modest self reliance and 
correct demeanor has not only pollte consideration on 
the part of the respectable, but is sure of slnillar treat- 
ment from men of other character. For such a girl a 
man, young or old, always feels a poscullar respect, 

highly creditable to the one who Inspires it. 

How can any one so insult our young men as to put 
them on a par with a slmpering, soft, spooney German, 
or other forelgner, who has never known and cannot 
appreciate the highest type of womanhood, perhaps 
even that of manhood ! 

Auy one who has seen young people in Germany 
associating together will not wonder that daughters are 
there carefully guarded. Yet, as might be expected in 
a country where a young man and woman are not 
allowed to converse In a room alone or to walk alone on 
the streets, scandals and broken hearts are notorious. 

Restraints are beneficial to creatures of no understand- 
ing and reason, but to those more highly gifted such 
resti alnts are not only unnecessary, but lead to trans- 
greasions which the proper education (i e., leading forth) 
and development of these faculties, on the part of both 
men and women, render impossible. 

But let us consider the effect of the chaperon system 
on later life. It is well Knowa that in our country the 
wheel of fortune often turas, and the leading men of one 
period are not those who in their youth were promi- 
nent in society, or whom parents might have thought 
eligible husbands for their daughters. 

The writer of the article to which reference has 
already been made says that the young man who 
escorted a college student of twenty with a chaperon, on 
being asked by the latter if he did not like it, i 6, being 
obliged to take the chaperon, replied, ‘‘ Yes, I like it.” 
We can imagine how he might have added, under his 
breath, ‘‘I mean the girl.” Now, the chaperon idea 
may be agreeable to the young men of fashionable 
society, but a young lady who is under this régime has 
far fewer opportunities for happy marriage than have 
others ; if for no other reason, at least, because many 
sterling young men, who will later become leaders, are 
too little accustomed to the usages of fashionable society 
and are too shy to face the chaperon, unless they are 
already much interested in the young lady herself, 
which could hardly be the case, except according to the 
idea of love at first sight. Many are too wise and true 
to be willing to make so solemn a life engagement 
with a person with whom this system allows 80 little 
acquaintance. Does any one beileve that two young 
persons converse as freely on topics in regard to which 
they should know one another’s tastes, in the presence 
of an older and third party? Taus, such a young lady’s 
chancea—and chance is an appropriate word—for mar- 
riage are often limited to one, perhaps not the best, class 
of young men, some of whom may, by her beauty, 
wealth, or position, be attracted to her side ; and, after 
meager opportunities for acquaintance, during which 
her inexperience with mankind in general, her igno- 
rance of herself, and her untrained judgment do not help 
her to a decision of paramount importance, she finally 
yields to a desire for change and a wider field with all 
the alluring accompaniments of a wedding ; or she may 
dutifuliy carry out the well meant but poorly advised 
judgment of her parents—a sad picture, certainly, in a 
country where the sun shines upon more happy homes 
and a higher type of marriage than are to be found else- 
where on the face of the earth. 

As yet, the mass of our people are free from this sys- 
tem ; and let us hope that, whatever he the prevailing 
fashion of society, serious minded mothers will not be 
led by their fears and their protecting love to a course 
not conducive to the highest development, to the purest 
happiness, of their daughters, the nation, and them- 
selves. A. C. 8. 


WATER FILTERS AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. | 


By Jom 


WAS asked to examine a living organism found in 
a glass of the Croton water of New York City, 
which had been preserved in a smal) glass bottle. At 
firat sight I thought it was one of the Eatomostraca, or 
water-fleas, as they are popularly called—as these 
abound by the million in Croton water during the 
summer months ; but a microscopical examination 
showed it to be one‘of the Arachnic , or water-spiders. 
This is the first time. I have observed this form in Croton 
water, although I have made many thousand examina. 
tions. In the living state such animals are probably 
harmless, although most people do not care to swallow 
spiders, aquatic or otherwise ; but there is great danger 
when the swarms of living forms which are found in 
some drinking-water, and especially in Croton water, 
suddenly die in a wholesale manner. Their bodies de- 
cay and render the water putrid ; then we have all the 
conditions for typhoid fever present in the water, ready 
to infect those who are predisposed to come under its 
in fluence. 

I notice that Dr. Brouardel, a French physician, re- 
cently gave his views on the subject of enteric fever 
before the International Hygienic Congress held at 
Vienna. He sald that, although typhoid fever could be 
propagated by the air we breathe, the soiled linen of 
typhold patients, and by the hands of attending nurses, 
still drinking-water was the principal vehicle of the 
germs of typhold fever, for in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the eause had been clearly traced to it. This 
is very strong language, and, uttered in the presence of 
such a Oongress, it must be belle ved, and, if true, it 
carries a valuable warning which should not be neg- 
lected by every head of a family, because it shows that 
by appropriate means typhoid fever may be avoided. 
This voice of warning clearly shows the necessity for 
filtering all drinking-water, which is too often neglected 
because it involves a little trouble. There are now 
plenty of filters on the market, and to those who be- 
grudge their cost I advise the purchase of some sand 
and charcoal to make a home made filter. Two things 
are essential in all filters: first, sufficient material to 
insure full action ; and, second, constant washing and 
cleaning of the filtering substances. My own practice 
was to take my self made filter apart every two weeks, 
and carefully wash each filtering tubstance separately, 
and then repack. If any skeptic could tee and smell 
the accumulated filth removed at these times he would 
become a convert at once. Any filter that cannot be 
treated in this way should be rejected, for it is worse 
than useless. It is better to drink water, bad as it 18, 
than to run it through stinking filtering material in 
which every kind of contamination is concentrated. 

If the water has a foul odor, it should be boiled 
after filtration, not before it is filtered; we do not 
wont a deccction of the tmpurities. But avold the boll. 
ing unless your suspicions are aroused that the water 
contains infective mattet, for boiled or distilled waters 
are objectionable for drinking purposes. 

The value of spongy and magnetic fron and other 
sp:cial . filtering materials is admitted, but for all 
ordinary purposes charcoal and sand make the best 
filters and stand at the head of filtering material. It is 
very singular how perfectly sand alone will filter water, 
not only acting as a strainer and removing suspended 
impurities, but also acting mechanically in some way 
which cannot as yet be explained, and removing sub 
atances in solution. This action of sand was demon- 
strated recently by some eminent London chemists. 
The power of charcoal in this direction is of course 
well known, so that by the combined action of charcoal 
and sand very perfect filtration can be accomplished. 

Ordinary well washed sand can be used, but I 
have always employed an artificial sand made from 
ground quartz, which can be obtained in various grades 
of commitnution, some reduced to such fine particles as 
to be as fine almost as flour, and free from all dirt and 
impurities. I used a medium grade, which, when placed 
in water, adheres 80 closely together as to bear the 
appearance of a block of white marble, but perfectly 
porous. Water filtered through this material and char- 
coal is absolutely pure in the sense of being free from 
all impurities and contaminations which endanger 
health. 

Perhaps a descriptioa for making a home-made filter 
may be acceptable if the construction is so simple that 
the material is at hand every where. 

Take a pall (IH of wood let it be a new one), and bore 
holes with an suger all over the bottom. Procure some 
of the finest and cleanest sand obtainable, and, having 
thoroughly washed it in many waters, place it in a bag 
made of some strong cotton material; this bag should 
be the shape of the bottom of the pall, but slightly 
larger, and about two inches thick. When this bag 18 
filled with sand and sewn in, ft will be like a thick, 
round pad, which, when placed in the bottom of the 
pail, is ready for use. Place the pail over another clean 


pail, and pour water in at the top. If the sand is fine 
and pure, it is remarkable what excellent filtration can 
be obtained from this simple contrivance, which costs a 
trifling sum. It is, of course, necessary that the bag 
should not be filled too full, but it is best when half filled 
and limp, as it will then adhere to the sides if pressed 
out, preventing the water from running around the bag 
instead of through it. 

The above is a simple strainer ; but better filtration 
can be done if a second bag filled with charcoal is 
placed under the sand-bag. 

The enamel ware is very appropriate for filters, and 
if something more elaborate is wanted, purchase an 
enameled pail and take it to a tin worker, and ask him 
to bore a circular hole in the bottom about an inch 
wide, and insert a small tin tube about two inches long, 
to direct the water running from the pail into one 
stream. 

For filtering material, put ln first about two inches of 
very fine pebbles, called shingle ; the stones should be 
as small asa lead pencil. Cut a circular piece of thin 
felt, or the best substitute you have, and place it as a 
layer. Now place two inches of fine, clean sand, then 
a layer of felt; on this place three inches of animal 
charcoal, with the plece of felt to separate it from the 
upper layer of three inches of fine sand, which com- 
pletes the filter. 

All material should be well washed before use, as also 
the felt, which should be white. 

This makes a good filter, and the one I used, made in 
this way, removed the color from the Croton water—a 
difficult feat—and produced water as clear as crystal. 
Much of the impurities will remain on the top of the 
upper layer of sand. This dirty sand can be removed 
every two or three days with a spoon, and, after wash- 
ing, replaced. 

As soon as the water from the filter appears to have 
an odor or lose its brightness, the filter must be cleaned. 
Each layer must be carefully removed and thoroughly 
washed in a sink, and replaced jn the same order as 
before. The felt may be dipped in boiling water and 
then well rinsed in clear cold water, but new pleces 
should be used asoften as possible. Any carpenter can 
make a smal] wood stand to support the filter sufficiently 
high to enable a large jug to be placed under. 

Such a filter will remove all impurities, and can be 
made at home with the slight help I have spoken of, 
and will last for years. Both fine pure sand and animal 
charcoal can be had at any of the wholesale druggists. 


PROTECTION AGAINST A FASHIONABLE 
CRAZE. 


E have become accustomed to the sight of 
women carrying toy dogs in thelr arma 
elther the vivacious black and tan, the tangled mass of 
hair recognized under various titles of poodles, terriers, 
etc.—and seelng women led by a string by the much be- 
atrapped and apoplectic pug. Wecondemn, laugh at, or 
pity the women who find satisfaction in their devo- 
tion to these pets. Both the women and the dogs have 
served and are serving a purpose. They furnish 
material for the pen and pencil of the funny” man, 
and filla want of modern society -a subject for laughter. 
Those who have thought deeper on the tubject, who 
have studied it from the psychological side, see a 
pathos in this devotion of many women to dogs and 
animals. They see in it the evidence of the strongest 
force in a woman’s nature—the need of an object to love. 
Deprived of the natural objecti—husband, home, 
children—it takes various forms of ¢xpreasion : phi- 
lanthropy, arts, embroidery; social life, dogs or other 
pets. The women who simulate an affection for dogs 
at the beheats of fashion are beneath comment. Many 
women have an admiration for animals that js as na‘ ural 
and legitimate as a love of literaiure, art, music, or 
nature ; but the strange phase of this question Is, that 
they are not the women who are led by dogs about the 
streets, or who carry dogs in their arms, or who allow 
them to become the rivals of nobler things in their: ffec. 
tion. 

After three days of rain and fog, recently, the sun was 
shining, babies and nurses were filling the streets with 
life and color, children’s voices were filling the want of 
birds’ notes. The door of a handsome house opened, 
and two ladies came out, preceded by a large, smooth- 
haired St, Bernard ; massive, powerful, beautiful, rarely 
would such a beautiful animal be met on the street. 
The dog bounded along, full of the pent up activities of 
three days. He was perfectly free to obey his own will ; 
he was unmuzzled, unchained, untrammeled. As the 
trio passed a large private stable, the door slowly opened 
about twelve inches, and revealed a beautiful boy of 
about four years, evidently the coachman’s child. The 
child’s e yes were brilliant with life and anticipatiozs, a 
Tam o' Shanter was on the back of his head, both hands 
in his coat pockets, a sturdy little pait of legs covered 


, by 1ed stockings, and heavy shoes. The movement 
of the doors brought the dog to a standstill. With 
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the nature of a happy boy, the child stamped his feet 
and cried, ‘‘ Boo!’ The dog looked at him indolently. 
Again the boy stamped, and, coming out a little further, 
cried, ‘‘ Boo!’ Boo!” There was a bound, a scream 
that was enough to startle the neighborhood, and a 
terror-stricken baby, whose sister’s timely appearance 
and quick shutting of the door saved the boy from being 
knocked down by the dog. The ladies smiled at the 
child’s fright. “Bruce was perfectly harmless.” 
„Here, Bruce!” who stood perfectly immovable at the 
place where the child disappeared. After several calls of 
„Bruce,“ one of the ladies went to him, and, after pull- 
ing several times on the collar, Bruce obeyed. 

Again the trio started. They passed first a baby car- 
riage with a lovely baby, at whom the dog sniffed, 
to the baby’s evident distress; the dog walked lei- 
surely past. Near the corner the melting snow in a 
yard made a delightful brook about two inches deep 
running across the pavement. Spattering in this brook 
with the keenest enjoyment was a charming baby girl 
about three years old. Evidently she was in charge of 
the nurse who was walking calmly down street fuliy 
half a block away. The child was the picture of healthy, 
happy, unconscious childhood. The pressure of bun 
ness debarred the writer from enjoying the picture 
presented, and she walked on, to be brought to a sudden 
standetill by the most ear piercing shrieks. She turned 
to see the baby a crcucning, trembling, shrieking, 
terror-stricken mite, over whom the great dog was 
standing, wagging his tail, desiring a game with the 
little creatare who looked upon him as a very dragon. 
The owner and friend again came smilingly forward, 
calling, Bruce, Bruce! Tou naughty dog!” But 
Bruce had not been trained to obey, and atill stood over 
his victim. After severs) tugs at the collar, and push- 
ings on the part of the nurse, the baby was rescued. The 
nurse took her in her arms, still screaming with fright, 
perfectly livid, and clinging with all her might to the 
nurse’s neck. 

What can be said of a woman who would go about the 
street with such an animal, so unguarded, so untrained? 
If the animal bad become maddened, or startled out of 
ite normal condition, there was pot a person about who 
had the 8 to control him, and terrible 
results must folldw. Every mother should rise in 
her might against this fashionable fad which 
exposes little children to worse dangers than any pest- 
house could contain. A nervous child would suffer 
untold injury from such an exposure as that described 
above, and the cause is a crime against bumanity. 
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THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
By WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


CHAPTER V. 


ORTUNATELY, the suspense did not last long ; 

for at the next turn of the road they saw that Will 

had stopped his horse of his own accord, and was peer- 

ing curiously at something in the road. In another 
minute they had all caught up with him. 

„ Awfully funny hot pool here, right in the middle 
of the road, Uncle Harry!“ 

„I should think so, Master Will. Suppose you had 
ridden right into it, without seeing it, while you were 
hurrying along so 

„Ok, I couldn't, Uncle Harry! It is broad daylight, 
and I couldn’t help seeing it. And the horse would 
have followed the road anyway, and there's a road either 
side, all round it.” : 

“Still, young man,” said Uncle Harry, severely, 
‘* hereafter I wish you to stop when you hear us calling 
you, whether you think it silly or not. Johnson, why 
don’t they fence in this place? It’s a frightfully 
dangerous spot, and there’s not a particle of warning 
for it.” 

“ Well, you see, sir, it isn’t so easy driving a picket 
fence down through this formation as it is in a New 
England garden. And then everybody knows it’s here, 
and nobody ever rides along here in the dark, and, as 
Master Bent says, the horse would probably follow the 
road, Still, I was kinder ’fraid when I saw him gallop- 
ing on 80, and he not knowing.” 

Will himself looked kinder frald as he peered 
down into the awful hollow full of boiling water, and 
began to realize what a misstep might have cost him. 
For the Morning-Glory Pool,” called so because the 
white cave from which it bubbles up is just the shape 
of a morning-glory blossom, gives no sign of its presence 
till you are close upon it. It opens right in the middle 
of the road, a terrible great cavern, though as beautiful 
as it is terrible, filled to the brim with hot water, which 
nevertheless does not betray iteelf by sending up any 
steam. Before you know it, you are close upon it, 
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below where the eye can follow ft. As the water rises 
quietly just to the surface, and never overflows, it has 
not formed any deposit on the edges, or built up a cone 
for itself as most of the springs have; so that there is 
absolutely no warning of your approach te a spot of as 
dreadful possibilities as perhaps can be found anywhere 
in the Park. 

The boys forgot even the Giantess in their excitement 
over the pool, and could have stayed there half the day 
trying to sound the depths of the hollow by throwing 
stones down the great white throat. But at last they 
were reminded of the delights still in store for them, 
and twenty minutes later the little procession passed 
slowly into the great Basin. 

„Plenty of hot water here most of the time,” said 
Johnson, but ‘precious little cold, and mighty poor 
place to camp. Well have to move up to the other end, 
where there are some pine woods near Old Faithful,’ 
and tolerably near the river. Have to live on what you 
bring with yer, round in these parts; not much garden 
sass raised about here, is there ?” 

The place had, indeed, a curiously deserted air, with 
its great white wastes covered with chalky dust or hard 
deposit, and the great mounds and cones, some of them 
perfectly regular like the one called the Beehive, some 
in jagged, broken masses like the Glant or the Castle, 
and some in regular fantastic shapes like the Grotto, 
that looked exactly like an immense opera-glass; all 
looking very quiet now, but each ready when its time 
came to speak with a voice a good deal louder than a 
trumpet. The boys were crezy to stop and examine 
esch of the great craters or mounds ; but Johnson said 
they had better get into camp and roam about after- 
ward. 

There are more than twenty geysers and more than 
four hundred springs in the Upper Geyser Basin, and 
nearly all of the important ones are quite near together. 
Something is going off almost all the time,so that 
there is a constant rumbling and roariug as if the earth 
were going to crumble all around, with once in a While a 
terrific rear that shows one of the biggest to be having 
his turn, perhaps just out of sight, perhaps four or five 
miles awsy. 

And still, what perfect confidence we put in these 
geysers, after all |” said Uncle Harry. Here we are, 
pitching our tent and intending to go to sleep in it, 
almost on the brink of Old Faithful’s crater, as peace- 
fully as if we were camping out in the Maine woods. 
Hulloa ! there he comes | 

And, with a rumble and a grumble and a roar, as if 
he didn’t want to come up a bit, Old Faithful rose in 
his crater, at first slowly, then with a msjestic leap of a 
hundred and fifty feet into the air ! 

No wonder he’s warm after such exercise as that!“ 
remarked Uncle Harry. 

But how solid it is!’ exclaimed Walter. 
doean’t look a bit like loose water.” 

In less than ten minutes it was all over. Slowly the 
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the dark caverns from which it would emerge again in 
another hour. Great streams of hot water were 'rick- 
ling all over the rocky cone of formation that Faithful 
has built for himself around his place of exit, and fill- 
ing the pretty little shallow natural basins that look as 
if carved out of the rock expressly to catch and keep a 
little of the ov rflow. But although Johnson had 
pitched his tents hardly more than a hundred and fifty 
yards from it, the boys felt only a little of the spray in 
their faces, and Johnson and Wilson went about pre- 
paring dinner and arranging tents for the night as calm- 
ly as if there were no such thing within hundreds of 
miles as subterranean fires with a taste for exhibiting 
their power in the outer alr whenever they could get 
hold of a little water to help them along. 

The boys could not be persuaded to roam far away 
that afternoon, for fear they should miss the great dis- 
play of the Giantess, which would throw its column of 
water into the air a hundred feet higher even than Old 
Faithful. Fortunately, there was little temptation to 
roam ; there was quite enough to interest them within 
sight of the Giantess all the time. They rushed up to 
the Grotto. which looked almost as if crusted with 
pearls, and climbed the great breken shaft of the Giant, 
and peered into the throat of Faithful, and leaned over 
the opening to the Beehive, till Uncle Harry’s fears 
awoke again. 

„How can you feel so sure, Johnson, that these 
geysers won’t burst out at some unusual time ?” 

Because they never do,” answered Johnson, com- 


posedly. 

** Because they never do!” sald Uncle Harry, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ What good, reliable fellows these geysers are 
for all their rage andfury! Now, Tom, I think if you 
would take a lesson from the geysers, and havea special 
day, as they do, for your tantrums, we shouldn’t mind 
them nearly so much. I think even your mother could 
bear it if she knew jast what day it was coming.” 

„Well.“ said Tom, complacently, ‘‘if you will all 


gazing down into the great white throat, which narrows 
as it goes down, but extends to a quite unknown depth | 


promise to stand round and admire me in a tantrum, as 
much as you do a geyser, I don’t know but I should be 


great fountain slipped down its rocky throat again, to 
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willing to limit myself to one a week. Otherwise 
not.” 


“Uncle Harry,” said Jack, wouldn't it be awful if 
the Giantess should go off in the night, while we are 
asleep? 

rather think she would wake us up,” said Uncle 
Harry, dryly. 

„And. besides,” remarked Walter, Old Faithful 
will be on the watch. We can trust him to take a look 
round once an hour and wake us up pretty regularly. 
80 I don’t believe we could miss it. 

But, impossible as they all thought it would be to 
sleep through one of Faithful’s explosions with their 
tents so near the crater, they found they did not mind 
his regular outbursts any more after a while than they 
would the ticking of the clock at home. They turned 
in when Faithful struck ten, and none of them heard 
him strike the hour again till they were roused about 
six, not by a geyser, but by the pleasant little sputter- 
ing of breakfast bacon over the fire. 

The Giantess was obliging enough to be quite on time 
the next day, and they were well repaid for walting for 
ber. Not only was the column of water very much 
higher and thicker than Old Faithful’s, but it was quite 
different in shape. One great fountain sprang into the 
alr, and then out of that sprang other jets, and the 
spouting lasted a long time. Indeed, the boys were 
satisfied with watching it long before the display was 
over, and as it had been early in the day, Johnson sug- 
gested they might pack up and be off without walting 
another night if they wanted to, as they could get back 
to the Firehole before dark and camp there. 

Tes,“ said Walter, let's go. The geysers are 
wonderful, but I like the pools best.” 

On their way back to camp, however, they came upon 
the Laundry,” a little pool just the e and shape of 
a washtub, and full to the brim of what looked exactly 
like boiling soap-sude. It was really used by the people 
at the hotel for washing clothes, and in a tent near by a 
Chinaman was busy with wringer and froning-board. 
They threw the clothes inte the boiling, bubbling pool, 
frothy with something exactly like soap, and, when they 
thought they were done,“ fished them out with a pole, 
ran them through a wringer, and hung them up to 
dry. It was such fun to help fish out the clothes that 
the boys were not sure but they would stay at the Upper 
Basin another night. Johnson only got them away 
from the Laundry” by telling them that if they were 
going off that afternoon, he shouldn’t build a fire 
for luncheon, but cook some eggs and potatoes and 
** things in one of the boiling pools, and give them a 
goed dinner at the Firehole. Cooking eggs in a hot 
pool was even more enticing than the fun at the Laun- 
dry, so they all hurried back to camp, and, if the lunch- 
eon itself was not quite as good as usual, the delight of 
preparing it in this novel fashion more than made up 
for the deficiency. 

„But I'm afraid, boys,” sald Uncle Harry in camp 
that night. we shall have to give up the Lake.” 

„Oh, Uncle Harry.“ exclaimed Tom, ‘‘ we mustn’t 
giveupthe Lake! Why, it’s the biggest lake in the 
world!“ 

Come, come, Tom, you're a boy of unusual Intelli - 
gence, III admit; but all you know will be of very lit- 
tle use to you unless you know it more accurately. 
When did you ever learn that the Yellowstone Lake 


was the biggest in the world? 
“I forgot,” said Tom, a little abashed at being found 
at fault again with his statistics. Of course, I meant 


to say it was the Aighest lake in the world.” 

But it isn’t that either, Tom.” 

„Oh, dear! well, {t’s something, I know.” 

Tes, it’s something,” sald Uncle Harry, dryly. ‘I 
wonder which of you boys will be the first to find out 
what the Yellowstone Lake is.” 

“I know what it is now,” sald Jack. “It’s like 
Barnum’s eircus : a wonderfulcombination. It isn’t the 
biggest lake; Lake Superior is the biggest fresh-water 
lake; and it isn’t the highest lake, for ever 20 many 
lakes in Colorado are two or three thousand feet higher ; 
but it’s the biggest high lake, or the highest big lake, in 
the world, just as you like to put it.” 

Good for you, Jack!“ 

But how high is it, Uacle Harry?!“ 

Well, the guide-book says that if you could sink 
Mount Washington in it to the level of the sea, the 
surface of the lake would still be half a mile above the 
top of the mountain; which means that the lake is 
nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the sea.” 

„% And how big is it? 

** Well, a good deal more than a hundred times as 
large as Central Park.” 

„And all water?“ 

„Well, yes; I believe lakes are generally all water, 
aren't they ? Though there are islands in it, of course.” 

Don't you think we ought to see it Uncle Harry?” 

** Tj think it’s a pity you shouldn’t see it; but it is 
twenty miles out of our way, and it would take up 
two or three days of our time, which is getting short.” 

** But it would be such fun to say we had been boat- 
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ing on the”—Tom hesitated, to be sure and get it 
night this time—‘‘ on the highest big lake in the world.” 

** You couldn't say that, even if we went there; for 
there isn’t the ghost of a boat anywhere on the lake.” 

„No boats !’ exclaimed the disgusted boys. Oh, 
then we don’t care! 

There is plenty of material for a good time at the 
lake, even without boats, and I hate to have you mits 
it. But, on the whole, I think we had better save all 
our spare time for the Cs fion ; forthe O. fion is the most 
beautiful place in the world.” 

„Oh, Uncle Harry!“ 

** Yes, it 18, to me. I have traveled pretty well over 
the globe, and the place [ want most to see again is the 
great Cafion of the Yellowstone.” 

Tell us about it.” 

** Oh, it’s hardly worth while, as you'll see it for your- 
selves day after to morrow. But I’ll tell you what I’ve 
been thinking we might do, instead of going to the 
lake. We might let Wilson take the teams back to 
Mammoth Hot Springs by the road we have come, after 
we have teen the Gorge, and hire some pack-mules to 
take us back over Mount Washburn.” 

Pack- mules !“ screamed the boys, with delight. Oh, 
that would bs (ver so much better than a horrid old 
lake without any boats!“ 

** So I thought; and the rest of the evening round 
the camp fire was devoted to making plans for Mount 
Washburn. 

It was thirty miles from the Firehole to the Os fon, 
and, although the regular stages make longer trips 
than thatin a day, the road was a pretty hard one, golug 
once over a very steep mountain, so that Johnson said 
they had better camp one night on the way. About 
noon of the second day they struck the Yellowstone 
River, and knew they must be near the great Falls. 

„By the way, Uncle Harry,” sald Will, “‘ why do 
you always call it the C. fn? Most people talk about 
it as The Falls.“ 

I know ; most p ople seem to think the great water- 
fall the main thing of interest; but to me it doesn’t 
compare in interest with the glorious gorge just below 
the fails. I can’t help feeling about the water as the 
man did about Niagara, that, aftr all, It lam’t so very 
wonderful it should tumble over a precipice with noth- 
ing to hinder ;’ but it is very wonderful indeed that 
anything so magnificent as the Ci fion should have been 
built up and palrted with nothing but rocks and 
water.” 

„Built up and painted“ Why, it isn’t artificial, is 
it ?” 

„No, it isn’t artificial ; neither the architect nor the 
artist xlsts who would care to undertake even to imi. 
tate it, much less to plan it. But I think you will say 
that it doesn’t look at all like what people call the 
freaks of vature 

It was not many minutes after they reached the spot 
where Johnson meant to camp for the night before the 
boys, each with a cracker and a doughnut in his hand, 
were tearing along the path to the falls. This was 
quite the prettiest part of the Park they had seen ; for 
the grass was greener, ard everything seemed fresher, 
aad more like beautiful New Eogland woods, here near 
the great river. They scampered along the rough and 
parrow path, feeling as if the river and the woods and 
the pretty cascades were enough, even without the won- 
ders Uncle Harry had promised them a little further on. 
Uncle Harry had sald so little about the great Falls 
that when they finally came upon them they seemed 
much more magnificent than they had expected. They 
had been hearing the roar of the tumbling water for 
some distance through the woods, but when they came 
at last to the mighty cascade, pouring from such a tiny 
dell set in the great rocks of the fo down such an 
awful precipice into such a narrow gorge at the bottom 
of the ci fion, even the boy:—and it takes a good deal to 
impress a boy - were too much surprised even to exclaim 
fora moment. Then Will sald: 

Why, Uncle Harry, it’s better than Niagara !” 

So think, sald Uncle Harry, quietly. 

But you said the falls were not half so fine as the 
ce fion,” 

Well, I don’t think they are; but that doesn’t pre- 
vent them from being very fine. Then, you know, they 
really are higher than Niagara, though they are so much 
narrower ; and the scenery is so much grander here 
that the whole effect, I think with you, is really supe- 
rior to Niagara 

Nothing but Uncle Harry's assurance that there were 
greater wonders beyond could have tempted the boys 
away from thesplendid cataract. But they really were 
a little curious to see what this wonderful gorge could 
be that Uncle Harry thought better than the geysers or 
the pools or the hot springs. So they clambered back, 
up the steep, rocky path to the woods again, and then 
hurried along the narrow path at the top, till, before 
long, there began to be loud cries of 

“Oh! Oh! Uncle Harry! Uncle Harry// 
Hamer!!! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Uncle Harry was quite satisfied with their enthusiasm. 


THE 


He had doubted a little whether the boys would really 
appreciate quite how magnificent the scene was; but he 
was delighted to find they did. And I think myself it 
would have been a pretty dull boy that did not enjoy 
the glorious panorama before him. 

They were at the top of the ce fion, walking along a 
dizzy little path dangerously near the edge of the preci. 
pice, and looking down, down, down, down, for more 
than a thousand feet, to where the great Yellowstone 
River, after its enormous leap, looked like a narrow little 
brock. Then on the other side of the little green brook 
rose again for more than a thousand feet into the air the 
the same wonderful walls of rock; wonderful, not 
merely because they were so high, but because they 
were saowy white, and so not like rock atall, and 
apparently carved into the most fantastic and beautiful 
peaks and pinnacles and caverns and towers and castles, 
while here and there were great splashes of splendid 
color, left by the deposit from the strange waters of this 
mysterious country, and making the walls look, as the 
guide-books say, as if a glorious sunset had been flung 
against them, and hardered there into permanent form 

It's a pity we didn’t think of leaving a sunset with 
Johnson’s friend at the Mammoth Hot Springs to coat 
for us like this, instead of buckles and nails and things,” 
sald Walter. 

“Uncle Harry, sald Tom, I sha’n’t want to go 
home at all.” 

**T shall,” sald Jack. 
about it.” 

about it |” exclaimed WIII. 
hear you! Just beg d, please. 

„ And think, Uncle Harry, of its just being here 
always, just as magnificent as this all the time, whether 
there is anybody here to look at it or not!“ 

There's a fine moral in that for you young m . if 
you'd stop to think it out.” 

F.rtunately, Uncle Harry had planned to spend ali 
of the next day at the c fion, and on the third day, 
when they started out In great glee for the trip with 
pack-mules over Mount Washburn, they rode sgain for 
a long distance along the wonderful little path just on 
the verge of the great cliffs. The road over the mount 
ain was delightful, but it was more like some of their 
tamer experiences in summer outings at home. Late in 
the afternoon of the second day they rode up to the 
hotel at the Mammoth Hot Springs in search of John- 
son's friend with their precious ‘‘ coatings.” The grapes 
snd the peach and the buckle and the nail were all ready 
for them in their shining white coats, and were duly 
exclaimed over and carefully packed for the long jour 
ney back to New York. 

„But, Tom, sald his father, when these wonderful 
things were exhibited, with the photographs, at home. 
„how about that bear ?” 

To tell the truth, papa,” sald Tom, with a laugh 
‘Thad such a good time that 1 forgot to lock fors 
bear. 


THE SCHOOLS OF LONG AGO. 


ID you ever think what a difference there Is be- 

tween the school you attend and the school your 
fathers and mothers attended? What a difference in 
the books! What a difference in the system! Yet 
how much greater difference between the school you 
attend and the school your grandfathers and grand- 
mothers attended! Mr. Abbott recently told us of Mr. 
Beecher’s boyhood—something of the kind of boy he 
was. From the same source as Dr. Abbott we draw 
this description of the school Mr. Beecher attended, 
the method of instruction; and this description fairly 
repreten‘s the schools of that day: 


„A woman kept the school, sharp, precise, unsympr. 
thetic, keen, and untiring. Of all ingenious ways of fretting 
little boys, doubtless her ways were the most expert. Not 
a tree to shelter the house; the sun beat down on the 
shingles and clapboards till the pine knots shed pitchy 
tears, and the air was redolent of hot pine-wood smell. 
The benches were slabs with legs in them. The desks 
were slabs at an argle, cut, hacked, ecraiched; cach 
year’s edition of jackknife literature overlaying its prede- 
cessor, until it then wore cuttings and carvings two or 
three inches deep. But if we cut a morsel, or stuck in pins, 
or pinched (H splinters, the little sharp-eyed mistress was 
on hand, and one look of her eye was worse than a sliver 
in our foot, and one nip of her fingers was (qual to a jab of 
a pin; for we had tried both. 

“We envied the files—merry fellows |—bouncing about, 
tasting that ar ple-t kin, pattirg away at that crumb of 
bread ; now out the window, then in again; om your nose, 
on jour neighbor’s cheek, (ff to the very schoo)lma’am’s 
lips ; dodging her slap, and then letting off a real round 
and round buzz, up, down, this way, that way, and every 
way. Oh! weenvied the flies more than anything, except 
the birds. The wit dows were so high that we could not see 
the grassy meadows ; but we could see the tops of distant 
trees, and the far, deep, bounteous bine sky. There flow 
the robins ; there went the bluebirds; ard there went we. 
We followed that old polyglot, the ekunk-blackbird, and 
heard him describe the way they talked at the winding up 
of the Tower of Babel. We thanked every meadow-lark 


want to go home and tell 
„ should like to 


that sung on, re ofoing as it few. Now ardtten a ‘ chip- 
ping-bird’ would futter on the very window sill, turn its 
little head sidewise, and peer in on the medley of boys and 
girls. Long before we knew that it was in Scripture we 
sighed, O that we had the wings of a bird !—we would 
fly away and be ont of this hatefol school. As for learning, 
the sum of all that we ever got at a district school would 
not cover the first ten letters of the alphabet. One good, 
kind, story-telling, Bible-rehearsing aunt at home, with 
apples and gingerbread premiums, is worth all the schoo!- 
ma’ams that ever stood by to see poor little fellows roast 
in those boy-traps called district schools.“ 


In speaking of his school days he said : 


I have not a single pleasant recollection in connection 
with my schoolboy days. The woods were full of tempta- 
tions, the trees called me, the birds wanted me, the vrooks 
sung entreaties. It seemed cruel to be shutup. The brooks, 
birds, flowers, suushine, and breezes wire free—why not I? 

It was our misfortune, in boyhood, to go to a district 
school. It was « little, square pine building, blasing in 
the sun, upon the highway, without a tree for shade or 
sight near it; without buah, yard, fence, or circumstance 
to take off its bare, cold, hard, hateful look. Before the 
door, in winter, was the pile of wood for fuel, and in sum- 
mer there were all the chips of the winter’s wood. In 
winter we were squeezed into the recess of the farthest 
corner, among little boys, who seemed to be sent to schoo! 
merely to fill up the chinks between the bigger boys. Cer- 
tainly we were never sent for any such absurd purpose as 
an education. There were the great scholars—the school 
in winter was for them, not for us piccaninnies. We were 
read and spelt twice a day, unless something happened to 
prevent, which did happen about every otherday. For the 
rest of the time we were busy in keeping still. And atime 
we always had of it! Our shoes always would be scraping 
on the floor or knocking the shins of urchins who were also 
being ‘educated.’ All of our little legs together (poor, 
tired, nervous, restless legs, with nothing to do!) would fill 
up the corner with such a noise that, every ten or fifteen 
minutes, the master would bring down his two-foot hickory 
ferule on the desk with a clap that sent shivers through our 
hearts to think how that would have felt if it had fallen 
somewhere else; and then, with a look that swept us all 
into utter extremity of stillness, he would cry, ‘ Silence in 
that corner!’ It would last for a few minutes; but little 
boys’ memories are not capacious. Moreover, some of the 
boys had mischief, and some had mirthfalness, and some 
had both together. The consequence was that just when 
we were the most afraid to laugh we saw the most comical 
things. Temptations which we could have vanquished with 
a smile out in the free air were irresistible in our little 
corner, where a laugh and a spank were very apt to woo 
each other. So we would hold on and fill up; and others 
would hold on and fill up, too; till by and by the weakest 
would let go a mere whiffet of a laugh, and then down went 
all the precautions, and one went (ff, and another, and 
another, touching the others off like a pack of fire crackers! 
It was in vain to deny it. But as the process of snapping 
our heads and pulling our ears went on with primitive 
sc briety, we each in turn, with tearful eyes and biubber- 
ing lips, declared ‘we didn’t mean to,’ and that was true; 
and that we wouldn't do so any more,’ and that was a lie, 
however unintentional, for we never failed to do just so 
again, and that about once an hour all day long.“ 


One incident of the mcitaiion-room Mrs. Ste we has 
given, and it will serve to illustrate the irrepressible 
humor of the schoolboy : 


„The school room was divided into two divisions in 
grammar, under leaders on either side, and the grammatical 
reviews were contests for superiority in which it was vitally 
important that every member should be perfected. Henry 
was generally the latest choice, and fell on his side as an 
unfortunate acceasion, being held more amusing than prof- 
itable on such occasions. 

“The fair leader of one of these divisions took the boy 
aside to a private apartment, to put into him, with female 
tact and itnsinuation, those definitions ard distinctions on 
which the honor of the class depended. 

„Now, Henry, ais the ind: finite article, you see, and 
must be used only with a singular noun. You can saya 
man, but you can’t say a men, can you?’ Tes, I can say 
amen, too,’ was the ready rejoirder. ‘ Father eays italweys 
at the end of his prayers.’ 

„Come, Henry, now don’t be joking! Now decline he.’ 
*‘ Nominative he, poseessive bis, objective him.’ ‘ You see, 
his is possessive. Now, you can say bis book,” tut you 
can’t say bim book.“ Tes, I do say bymn book, too,’ 
said the impracticable scholar, with a quizzical twinkle. 
Each one of these sallies mace his young teacher laugh, 
whieh was the victory he wanted. But now, Henry, sert- 
ously, just attend to the activeand psasiveyoice. Now, “I 
Strike“ is active, you see, because if you strike you do 
something. But I am struck is passive, because if you 
are struck you don’t do anything, do you ?’ 

Tes, I do—I strike back again!“ 


Yet no man in his life showed the ability not to 
strike back again, and in that power is s'rength always. 


I say when a person becomes a Obristlan that he 
loscs nothing that he should not be afraid to keep. If 
ever you are going to be a Christian, don't set out to 
de a gloomy-eyed, twilight faced, ba- like Christian.— 
[ Beecher. 


Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and 
the unhapplest of all mortals are those who have more 


of eliher ben ‘key hrow bow to use.— Johnecn. 
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THE FRIENDLESS SNAKES. 
By Gzorce E. 


HEN I was a boy we used to be very fond of 
studying natural history in a way that was not 
always agreeable to the insects and animals brought 
under our observations. Experiment was our great 
forte, and I regret to say that we often carried our 
work so far as to be absolutely cruel. But one redeem- 
ing quality about our investigations in sclence was that 
we never killed or tortured an animal or tnsect except 
those which seemed to be born the natural enemies to 
mankind. Of course their sufferings were just as keen 
as any other living thing ; but then we never have as 
much pity for our enemies as we do for our friends. 

For this reason, I suppose, the snake has fewer sym- 
pathizers than any other living creature. The tenderest- 
hearted little gir] will stand and look on while a hissing 
snake is being killed, and exhibit no pity at all for the 
unfortunate reptile. When the snake is dead she will 
feel relle ved and say that she is glad the horrid thing 
is dead.” But if she sees a rabbit, squirrel, or any other 
smal! animal being injured by cruel boys, she will very 
probably interfere and even shed tears for the sufferings 
of the dumb creature. The snake alone seems to be a 
friendiess being and unworthy of human sympathy. 

Every boy has a standing quarrel with the snakes, 
and, as soon as he is old enough to wield a stick success- 
fully, he will try to kill every one that he happens to 
meet. He feels a sort of championship in doing this, 
for he knows that his little sister is mortally afraid of 
the hissing reptiles Every one that is killed, he reasons, 
lessens the chance of some timid girl being severely 
frightened again ; and so a snake killer is really a pub 
lic benefactor. 

There are many things concerning snakes that are 
very interesting to those who love natural history. One 
thing about them is that they can never be tamed like 
other animals and crawling creatures. Their enmity 
against man is eternal, and can never be quenched by 
acts of kindness. Many boysand girls have probably 
seen or heard of Eastern astrologers who would set a 
box down ina crowd, and take out from it several 
snakes, which they would wind around their bodies. 
Apparently the snakes were tamed, or charmed in some 
way, 80 that they would not bite those handling them. 
But this is not the case. The box In which they are 
kept is partly filled with ice, which soon puts the snakes 
into a torpid state. When one of them is taken out, it 
scarcely knows anything that is going on around it, and 
it crawls slowly over the body of the man, winking and 
blinking with its sharp eyes, the same as a boy does 
when awakening from a deep sleep. The snake is 
really half asleep, but, coming in contact with the warm 
body of the astrologer, it soon receives new life, and it 
becomes more lively every moment. The astrologer 
knows that he is in danger now of being wounded by 
the polsonous fangs of the reptile, and he quietly slips 
the snake bsck into the box, and takes a fresh one out. 
The same operation is then repeated, and all danger 
avoided by keeping the snakes in a semi-torpid condition 
all the time. 

Nearly all boys living in the country know how the 
snakes dread cold weather, and what effect the snow and 
ice have upon them iI have often found snakes in their 
holes in the winter time, when they were so stiff and 
hard that you could pick them up like sticks of wood, 
and break them into pleces. They were not dead, but 
hibernating. When winter comes on, they assemble to- 
gether in some place and begin to wind themselves up 
in a ball behind a big rock. Sometimes twenty or thirty 
snakes congregate together in this way, until they form 
a ball as large around as a bushel basket. Their heads 
are always in the center of the ball, and the outside is 
composed of the tips of tails and coiled bodies. This 
big ball of snakes becomes hard and frozen in the win- 
ter, so that it could be rolled about by a small boy 
without running any risk of being stung. The snakes 
will appear as dead as so many sticks. But if not 
touched until spring opens again, the seemingly dead 
snakes will gradually unwind themselves, and craw] 
away into the woods. Before the spring months have 
passed, they will shed their thick outer skin and appear 
ina bright, shining new one. The old skin is often 
found in the woods in a perfect state, showing the exact 
size and form of the snake in every particular. 

After the snake is free, it begins to search for food. 
It will eat almost anything at firat, but it prefers a big 
bull-frog, which it will catch by jumping upon, when 
the frog is not suspecting an enemy. The captured 
prey is then swallowed whole. The snake first covers 
it with a slimy substance which it ejects from its mouth, 
and then allows it to alip down slowly. Frequently the 
snake misjudges the capacky of its own stomach, and 
it tries to swallow such a large frog that it chokes {itself 
to death. The frog gets half way down, and then sticks. 
I have seen eels killed in the same way. They would 
catch a small fish, and attempt to swallow it, but the 
fish would lodge in the throat of the eel and go neither 


one way nor the other. The jaws of the eel, at such 
times, are severely strained. and, If the fich is taken out 
by your hands, the chances are the eel will die from 
the wound In its throat and mouth. 

There is one thing, however. that snakes wil! avoid. 
Sometimes when I see small bovs trying to chew or 
smoke tobacco, I think of the snakes, and the attempt 
I once made to feed one with some of this filthy weed. 
They dislike the very smell of tobacco, and the one I 
caught would hiss at me every time I pushed the small 
roll of fine-cut tobacco near {ts nose I had soaked the 
weed in some water. o that the juice could be easily 
extracted from it, and I was determined to see why the 
reptile had such an aversion to swallowing tobacco. 
Taking a stick in my right hand, I held the head of the 
small adder down to the ground, and when ſt opened {ts 
mouth to hiss, I shoved a smal! plece of the weed into 
the open jaws, With another stick I pushed the tobacco 
20 far down ite throat that it could not well throw ſt up 
again. It would not swallow the cud. nor could it eject 
it again, but a great deal of the juice must have found 
its way into the stomach of the snake. 

In a very short time the reptile began to grow uneasy 
in its actions. It would raise ite head up in the air, and 
seem to be straining {tself to listen Then it would stretch 
ita body out to its full length, and press its head close to 
the ground. Two or three times it repeated this opera- 
tion. The fifth time it reised ite head up higher than 
before, and seemed to stiffen out its whole body. One 
balf of ite body was soon standing straight up in the 
alr, resting securely on the coll made by the ; and 
in this condition it remained for some time. I could 
see the muscles all along the upper half of the snake 
twitching spasmodically.and occasionally a strong shiver 
would seem to pass through the whole length of the 
creature. The snake was evident)v undergoing some 
severe pain, for the tobacco had affected the nervous 
centers. A moment later it rolled over slowly, and ex 
pired within a very few seconds This was eurely 
death from the use of tobacco, for I had not iv jured the 
snake in any other way. I never tried the experiment 
again, but it is very probable that the juice of the 
tobacco will kill snakes every time, If given in sufficient 
quantities. 

There has always been more or Jess of delusion about 
the stings of snakes For many years it was supposed 
that the tongue of the snake, which it darts out at any 
and every one who approaches it, was the stinger, and 
that it would penetrate the flesh of the hand and cause 
a horrible death. This tongue, however, is as soft and 
harmless as tbat of a bird. I have frequently 
placed my hand against the mouth of a small snake and 
allowed it to strike its tongue out against ft. I could 
just feel the small instrument, like the touching of s 
feather, strike my hand. No harm could result from it, 
for the snake was not a poisonous one. Many of our 
small common snakes will frequently bite you, if you 
give them an opportunity, after you have first injured 
them ; but as they have no poisonous fangs, they can 
do little harm, except make a little sore where the teeth 
enter your flesh. 

The Indians were the first to put the polson of the 
rattlesnake to any use. They soon discovered the seat 
of the poison in these deadly reptiles, and they quickly 
made use of their knowledge by poisoning the heads of 
their arrows with the fluid that the snake carries around 
so abundantly in one of its fangs. To get the poison 
out, however, required some ingenufty on the part of 
the red men, but they were equal to the occasion. 

When a rattlesnake was discovered, one of the Indians 
would approach it from behind, and pin it to the earth 
with a crotched stick. The make caught in this way 
would soon become violently angry, snd the poison 
would be generated rapidly in {ts fang. The liver of an 
antelope or deer would then be placed within reaching 
distance of the infuriated creature. The snake would 
smell the fresh meat, and snap at it furiously, leaving 
some of the polson in the liver each time. When the rep- 
tile became tired of this work, one of the Indians would 
tickle and torment it with a small switch, until it would 
again bite the liver. In this way all the poison would be 
extracted from the rattler. The snake would then be 
killed, and the liver taken up on a sharp stick to be 
dried in the sun. 

The liver would be reeking with poison when picked 
up, and its color changed from a bright red to a dark, 
inky hue. In half an hour the sun would dry it suffi. 
ciently for use, and then the arrows of the Indians 
would be plunged into the poisonous substance. By 
merely pricking the hand with one of the arrows after 
this, almost sure death would result. These arrows 
were kept very carefully for war, and never used except 
against an enemy. 


Do not fret. It only adds to your burden. To work 
hard is very well ; but to work hard and worry too is 
more than human nature can bear.—[Mrs. Nannie A. 


| Brown. 


SUNDAY GFTERNOON. 
THE TEN VIRGINS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


O understand this passage some acquaintance with | 
marriage ceremonies as they formerly existed 
among the Jews is necessary. 

This, fortunately, it is not difficu.. to obtain, for not 
only does ancient literature describe them very fully, 
but the Eastern marrisge ceremonies of the first century 
have remained substantially unchanged. 

The betrothal was itself a much more solemn act than 
with us, sed was often accompanied by a public cere- 
monial. Usually a period of twelve months intervened 
between the betrothal and the wedding ceremony, dur- 
ing which time the bride-elect continued to live with 
her friends, and all commuaications between herself and 
the bridegroom were carried on through the medium of 
a “friend of the bridegroom ” (John iff., 29). No re- 
ligious ceremonies appear to have been performed at 
the wedding, but it is thought that some formal ratifi- 
cation of the betrothal took place with an oath ; to this 
custom there may be an allusion in Ezek. vi., 8 and Mal. 
U., 14 The essential feature in the weddirg ceremony 
consisted in takinz the bride to her future husband’s 
home. Throughout the day preceding this ceremony 
both parties fasted, confessing their sins and seeking 
forgiv' ness. It is thought, also, that the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding ceremony by a bath, taken. as 
it certainly is in modern times, with some pomp, and as 
an imnortant part in her share of the wedding ceremo- 
pial (Ruth III., 8; Ezek. XXIII., 40; Ephes. v., 26. 27), 
Thisis now usually done on the preceding day. When 
the evening of the wedding day arrived, the bride- 
groom, attired in wedding apparel (Iss. IXI, 10), of 
which a pecullar nuptial head dress was a characteristic, 
set out at a fixed hour, accompanied by his compan- 
fons known as children of the bride chamber (Matt. 
IX. 15), to bring the bride either to her new home or to 
some other place appointed for herreception. It would 
appear, from some modern accounts, that sometimes the 
bride is brought to the house of the bridegroom, who 
remains there to recelve her. The marriage procession 
was, and still is, the essential feature in the Eastern 
wedding; and it gave a peculiar significance to the 
Hebrew phrase—to take a wife.” It was a symbol of 
capture, which in a ruder form {s still preserved among 
some barbarous tribes in Africa and among the modern 
Arabs, with whom the capture and removal of the bride 
are accomplished with considerable show of vloler ce. 
The bride, attired in her bridal costume (Jer. HI., 82), 
awalted the arrival of the bridegroom. This costume, 
when she wat a maid, was always white (Rev. xix., 
7,8), often richly embroidered (Psa. xlv., 14); essential 
parts of it were a wreath of myrtle on the head, or, 
according to some authorities, a chaplet. gold or gilt: a 
peculiar gird's encircling her waist, and a white veil 
(Gen. xxiv., 65), not only concealing her face, but com- 
pletely covering her person. This last was regarded as 
a symbol of her submission to her husband (1 Cor. XI. 
10). With her maids she joined the procession, which 
then marched back through the streets to the appointed 
place, where a feast was prepared for the company. 
Music, torches, and every demonstration of j>y accom- 
panied the train. The former, produced largely by 
smal] drums and tambourines, is described, in accounts 
of the modern procession, as of a very extraordinary 
description. Often gymnasts or others accompany 
these processions in the modern ceremony, performing 
their feats of dexterity before an admiring throng. As 
the procession neared the bridegroom’s house it was 
joined by other friends of the bride and groom, swelling 
its tumult and accompanying it to its destination. When 
this was reached the procession entered, including the 
invited guests; the door was then closed, and no one 
arriving subsequently was permitted to enter (vers. 10- 
12, note). The marriage contract was then signed, and 
the party sat down to the feast. At the close of the meal 
came the nuptial benediction, pronounced according to 
a prescribed form by the bridegroom himself: if the 
bride were a virgin, parched corn was distributed 
among the guests; and the marriage ceremony was 
concluded by conduciing the bride, in state, to her bed- 
chamber. The accompanying festivities, however, 
lasted for days, sometimes for a fortnight. 

But of these virgins five were admitted and five 
excluded from the wedding feast, for five were wise 
and five were foolish. In what did the wisdom and the 
folly consist ? What is the spiritual lesson taught by 
the contrast between these two classes of virgins ? What 
is meant by the failure to provide oil for the lamps? 
Oll is in Scripture a symbol of divine grace, and the 
lesson of the parable is this: that he only is prepared 
for the coming of the bridegroom who is furnished with 


1 Inter national Sunday-fchool Lesson for April 2, 1888,— 
Matt. xxy., 1-13. 
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sion to enter ; though in truth he who is prepared has 
entered, and he who is not prepared is by that very fact 
excluded. But the permission and the preparation are 
regarded in Scripture as separate. Christ has removed 
the external obstacles in the way of entrance into 
heaven, but he must also remove those obstacles which 
lie in our own unfitness for heavenly society, or admis- 
sion is impossible. When the Prodigal Son repented 
and returned to his father, the door was opened for him 
by bis father’s forgiving love, and he was received back 
on the old conditions ; but this was notenough. It was 
necessary also that he should be fitted for life im the 
father’s home, and so his father ordered a ring for his 
hand, shoes for his feet, and a robe to take the place of 
the Prodigal’s rags. It was not to be thought of that he 
should sit down at his father’s table dirty, unkempt, 
and ragged. We are invited by Christ to come to him 
just as we are; but, coming, we must be prepared for 
fellowship with him, else the fellowship itself is, in the 
nature of the case, impossible. He invited the twelve 
Apostles into his church, but one of them went 
out and hanged himself, because, though he had 
entered into the church, he had not suffered Ohrist to 
enter intohim. The same result would have followed 
in the case of Peter after denial, and the case of James 
and John after their ambitious grasping at office, if they 
had not recognized in themselves a spiritual unfitness, 
received in the spirit of docility Christ’s rebuke, and 
by repentance put the unfitness away. We cannot enter 
the kingdom of Christ, once for all; we cannot buy a 
ticket, pay our passage money, get into the good ship 
Salvation, say we are bound to the port of Heaven, and 
give ourselves no more concern. Religion is not 3 
garment which we can get, put on, and have done with 
the trouble of it. Christianity is a life, and life isa 
continuous and unbroken growth. To have entered 
the church of Christ, to have gotten a Christian experi- 
ence, to live in a certain ¢ xpectancy of Christ’s coming, 
is not enough. It is Christin us who is the hope of 
our glory. If we have not the spirit of Christ we are 
none of his. This is what is meant by the exhortation to 
have our lamps trimmed and burning, and we ourselves 
as those that walt for the Lord. 

The church seems to me to have in it many members 
who have to look backward for any evidenee that they 
are Christians. They have a hope, but it is worn thread- 
bare ; they once lighted a lamp, but it is now smoke, if 
not absolutely extinguished. If they sing at all, their 
song 

„What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
. How sweet their memory still ! 
Bat they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.”’ 
These are the foolish virgins who have lighted their 
lamps but have no oll with their lamps, and whose 
lamps, therefore, have gone or are going out.. What 
Christ says to them is this: When the death summons 
comes, there will be no time to get supplied of that which 
is lacking now in your life. In vain you call on the 
priest for extreme unction, or on the Protestant preacher 
for Scripture and prayer, which take the place of it. 
Noman has more than grace enough for himself, and 
when you seek to find your way to Him from whom all 
supply comes, the end may be at hand for you. There 
is no process by which we can be converted, get 
religion, store it away somewhere, and go on our 
way satisfied that we have prepared ourselves for death. 
The church is not a life insurance company, nor con- 
version a process of taking out a policy. To be a 
Christian is to walk always in such fellowship and 
communion with God that the lamp of life is always 
full of oll—that is, the heart is always full of grace. 
There is no way to prepare for dying peacefully except 
by living righteously, and no way of going joyously to 
Christ the Judge except by constant fellowship with 
Christ the Saviour. 

This seems to me to be the broad general lesson of 
the story of the ten virgins. The details I make no 
attempt to fill up, because I wish to leave that broad 
and general lesson to carry its own serious moral with- 
out diversion of the attention to other and minor mat- 
ters, 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


WEDDING feast! This means joy, gladness, 

music, flowers, wedding robes, a feast of good 
things, presents, good wishes, happiness, joy in sacri- 
fice, love, the very Spirit of God in us; all sorrow 
and only joy, deep and reverent, found in 
heart and expressed in every face—this is the 
the symbol, Christ gives us of the kingdom of 
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Preparations are always made fora wedding. The 
house is put in order, a supper is prepared, guests are 
invited, and these guests are expected to wear the 
do their part to make the wed- 
joyous, a time of rejoicing. 
garments, but light 
cfferings to the time, to the 


At this wedding feast ten of the gueste—the specially 
honored guesta—appeared to be ready, but when the 
test came, when the moment that every voice should join 
in welcome, every lamp give out its brightest light, five 
volces were raised in weeping, five lamps were out, and 
there was no oll to fill them. The wedding joy was 
leasened ; the light was dimmed because five of the 
guests were not prepared. What a lesson 

Ten pupils in a class, each have the same opportu- 
nity, the same teacher, the same books, each the same 
brain power; but what different uses they make of it ! 
Five bend their energies every day to complete the 
work of that day and prepare for the next; to them 
every day is a link in a chain, the sum of which will be 
their lives rounded out to completeness as they form 
each link perfectly. Five do only the work that will 
just save them from being put out of the class, dozing 
and playing through each day; no purpose in the 
present, no alm inthefuture. Examination day comes, 
and the door to promotion ls shut. There was no oil 
of knowledge in their lamps. Ten boys enter business. 
Five work with the purpose of making the most of 
themselves—determine to win place and power; every 
day is one more opportunity to reach the object set 
before them. Five enter business because they must 
work or go without clothes and food. All they desire 
is for the present; every day is just one more burden of 
work imposed ; not their value, but their need, is the 
gauge by which they estimate life and its opportunities, 
and old age finds them, not masters, but servants ; pot 
controlling time and capital, but controlled by ine ffi. 
clency and poverty. The door to place and power 
abut. 

Ten children start from the same kind of homes, with 
the same opportunities of education and wealth. Five 
seek to control themselves, to use the power given them 
by education, to make other lives brighter, nobler; and 
this they do by their character, their example; being 
truthful, honest, honorable in all their dealings, gracious 
and sympathetic, developing a character that would 
command respect In every station of life. Five seek 
only to do their own will, know no law but thelr own 
pleasure; old age finds them broken in body and mind. 
The door shut to love and honor. 


) Examination day is too late to make preparation for 


its testa. Old age is too late to accumulate capital of 
money, honor, and love. Every day the lamp must 
be kept burning by the oll of preparation, if we are 
to be ready for the sudden call to duty, to place, to 
power. 

This parable, which opens with the sounds of wed- 
ding hymns and bells, closes in sadness and warning. 

Death is the entrance Into life eternal. We do not 
know the day or the hour when God’s call to his king- 
dom will come Weare wise or foolish, happy or un- 
happy, as we live each day, having on the wedding 
garment, What is it? Paul tells us, Stand therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and having the 
breastplate of righteousness; and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace ; above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the flery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God: praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereuato with 
all perseverance and supplication.” 

This is the wedding ga:ment that you will find ready 
when the Bridegroom, Christ, calls you to his kingdom 
the kingdom he prepared for you. The whole garment 
is one of preparation and doing. Stand firm in truth 
and honor. Having the breastplate of righteousness, 
(What a protection against temptation!) Shod with 
preparation for any emergency ; always ready to hear 
the call. Taking the shield of faith to place between 
you and doubt, using it as a rest, as the ancients used it 
to bring home their dead comrades who died in battle 
fighting valiantly. Take the helmet of saloation—char- 
acter. For we are saved as we develop in Christliness, 
through following his word—life. Acquiring the gar- 
ment through prayer, which is communion with the 
Lord. So clothed, so prepared, we will have our lamps 
burning, and the vessels filled with oll; will stand wait- 
ing for the cry, ‘‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh !” and 
quickly : hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take go out to meet him singing. What is the promise to 
those who are ready when he comes? ‘‘ Behold, I come 
thy crown. Him that overcometh will I make a piliar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out ; 
and I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God, which is new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven from my God ; and 
I will write upon him my new name,” 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN INDIVIDUAL 
EXPERIENCE. 
II. 


By tam Ray. A. H. Braprorp. D. D. 

“And as for you, the anointing which ye received of him 
ab'deth in you, and ye need not that any one teach you.’ — 
1 John U., 12, 

"THE Christian life is begun and sustained by the open- 

ing of the heart to a Spirit. It ia not physical life. 
Its beginning, its continuance, and fis consummation 
are all in the Spirit. We know that our hands feel and 
our eyes see ; we know also what we believe and whom 
we love. A bruise on the body hurts; a bruise on the 
affections is equally painful. A fracture or a sprain 
causes suffering ; broken ideals or strained relations be- 
tween friends cause suffering not less intense. That 
which concerns the spirit is as real as that which con- 
cerns the body. The appeal of Christ was to the spirit- 
ual nature. Not once did he enter into rivalry with 
those who offered something material and viaible. His 
disciples thought he came to found a kingdom: he 
said, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is within you.” His dis- 
ciples looked for outward signs: he said, “ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation.” He came 
to those who were lonely and desolate, but gave them 
no visible friend ; he simply told them to lift their 
eyes and behold»their Father—a Spirit. He came to 
those who expected an earthly deliverer, and went about 
improving their condition by forgiving their sins. There 
is a deep symbolism in the fact that he healed a man 
sick of tne palsy by saying, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” By that he said, practically, Get your spiritual 
nature right and the physical will take care of itself.” 
All that he did for the bodies of men was in order that 
he might reach their souls. When he found that his 
disciples were thinking of him too much as an external 
and visible person, he said. It is expedient for you 
that I go away.” Why? That the Comforter, the 
spiritual Helper, the real Saviour, may be able to ac 
complish his work. 

Christ began his movement on the moral life by an 
appeal to the spirits of men. He told men that they 
were what their hearts were. Tou judge by the out- 
side; that is Pharisaism ; God judges by what men 
think and will and love Murder is not killing, it 18 
hating ; adultery is not outward act, but Inward thought; 
prayer is not simply asking for something—a man can- 
not begin to pray until he has done all he can to put 
himself in right relations with those who feel unkindly 
toward him.” He said that the new life was from God, 
who isa Spirit; that its beginning was viewless, like 
the wind, and its growth silent, like that of a seed. 
When he went away from the earth he left everything 
to the Spirit. So far as we know, he never wrote a 
word; he left no book or letter or will; he impressed 
his Spirit upon the spirits of a few common people. He 
did not found a church; he did not organizs a society ; 
be did not write the Bible; he lived and taught and 
died—that was all which was visible. Before he died, 
he told his followers that when he was gone they would 
have an invisible and spiritual substitute for him; that 
that substitute would recall his words to their remem- 
brance, and show them what he intended to teach ; that 
he would lead them {nto all truth. He named this guide 
“the Spirit of truth.” And this Spirit of truth is to 
remain. I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for- 
ever.” 

Oa the earth our Lord made his appeal entirely to the 
spiritual nature; now that he has gone, his substitute is 
the Spirit. The life of the child of God is life in the 
care and under the guidance of the Spirit of truth. 
That Spirit is to abide forever; the time will never com e 
when the appeal will be made to any but spiritual 
motives. And any growth of organization or creed 
or ritual is earthly if it calls attention to iteelf and 
obscures our vision of God, and of the love and service 
due to the immortal spirits around us. Christ teaches 
us to look at men, not as animals—movable bodies who 
may get in our way and have to be pushed aside; 
not as things which mav be put under our feet; but 
rather as fellow-spirits. God is a Spirit; man is the 
child of God ; he is more than a mass of matter to stay 
in its present position until the cement which keeps its 
pariicles together falls to hold. Man Js the spirit-child 
of the Spirit-God. Matter may become dust; spirit is 
indestructible. Thus are we to think of men. 

Life under the guidance of the Spirit is the life of the 
disciple of Ohrist. We put our aspirations into the 
hand of God, and his desires and ideals for us become 
our own desires and ideals. We put our hearts into 
God’s hand, and what he chooses becomes our love for 
time and eternity. This may, to some, appear hard ; 
but these who seem to be living without love are only 
waiting for God’s Spirit to lead them to their true and 
lasting affinity. We put our minds under the guidance 
of the Spirit of truth, and the man who does that cannot 
long believe an error. 

Each man lives in two worlds; in the upper world 


continuous supplies of divine grace, in whom Christian 
experience is a continuous and prominent experi- 
ence. 

To be admitted to the kingdom of heaven is one 
thing; to be prepared for the kingdom of heaven is 

. another,and, in one sense, a very different thing. 
Preparedness of character is quite as essential as permis. 
occasion, 

heaven. 
| 
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are spirits, in the under world are bodies. Man is like 
a steamship, in whose dark and Jurid depths are a score 
or more of blazing furnaces; at their open mouths 
stand half-naked men feeding them—heat, force, noise, 
confusion everywhere. If there were nothing but 
furnaces and engines, stokers and engineers, the steamer 
would soon be on therccks. In those depths are fires 
blazing, engines throbbing, wheels whizzing—nothing 
but force; it cannot see icebergs nor avoid breakers. 
Loft to itself, it is an agency of destruction; but guided 
by intelligence, that foree runs mills, spins cloth, 
impels steamers, binds the world into brotherhood. 
There is more to a steamer than furnaces and engines. 
Up in the light is a compass pointing north ward; up in 
the sky is a star always telling where the north is; on 
the deck is a man alert to know which way is 
north—a man who is guided by compass and star. 
Now, let the star stand for the Spirit of God, and the 
captain for your spirit and mine. The captain is 
directed by the star, and he in turn puts his hand upon 
the wheel which connects with the rudder; thundering 
shafts, ponderous wheels, and that flerce and terrible 
screw straightway become obedient, and the ship, like 
a thing of life, fies with a thousand souls on board 
from continent to continent, beneath benignant skies, 
through howling storms or blinding fogs. The higher 
life, itself under the direction of that which is highest, 
controls all below it. The ship’s rudder is bound by 
invisible lines to the north star; and the earthly life 
of every Christlan is thrilled by inspirations from the 
Spirit of God along lines equally invieible. Without 
that Spirit man would be like a steamer amidst icebergs 
and breakers and fogs and storms, with furnaces roar- 
ing, engines thundering, screw hurrying, with no rud- 
der, no captain, no north star. 

This, then, is the first point emphasſzed to-day. The 
whole Christian experience it primarily and predomi. 
nantly spiritual. Everything in business and politics 
and soclety is subservient to the Spirit of God. 

Everything in the kingdom of God is individual, The 
principle of solidarity never interferes with individual- 
ity. In the profoundest experiences each is alone 
Deepest gricfs are incommunicable. Elch Is respon- 
sible for himself. There is no companionship in death. 
You and I are parts of the universe, and yet Isolated 
from every creature. The sunlight rests upon all 
created things, and yet it singles out a lily-of-the-valley 
and a violet and pours its splendor on them as if there 
were no other flowers. The Spirit of God is for all 
men, and yet it is¢qually foreach man. Each is dealt 
with according to h‘s pecullarities. It does not follow 
that because we are all led by one Spirit we shall have 
the tame theological opinions, any more than the same 
political opinions ; all will not be impelled to go as 
missionaries, or to use the same forms of worship. The 
Author of nature did not make all things flowers or 
mountains or lakes or waterfalls. Individuality is a 
universal principle; everywhere the created thing is 
true to what distinguishes it, and the Creator reveals 
himself according to the laws of the object through 
which he works. God made men individusls, and it fs 
probable that he means they shall continue such. 
Christ called his disciples individually ; he loved them 
individually ; he died for them individually. The 
appeals of the Gospel are to individuals; its invitations 
are to individuals; and the heart of each man craves 
individual recognition and help. Oan you only think 
of your children in a group, and never separately ? Do 
you love them in a lump? Do you not adapt your 
training to the peculiarities of each? Do you expect 
the same things of the obtuse child as of the bright one ? 
Do you hold the delicate, frail little creature to the 
same standards of accountability as the one who is 
strong and well? Do you not ask whether your child 
knew what you wanted before punishing him for not 
doing ? Do ycu give the same advice to your boys and 
girls ? Loet us keep to the principle of interpreting God 
by his Fatherhood, and many otherwise dark problems 
will be clear. 

One man is a poet, and the Spirit deals with him as a 
poet, and makes him a David, or an Isaiah, ors John; or, 
coming to later times, a Milton, or a Tennyson, or a 
Whittier. One man has the gift of expressing truths in 
symbolical or pictorial forms, and the same Spirit leads 
him to paint a Madonna, or a Holy Family, or a Oruci- 
fixion, or to copy the colors of an autumnal landacape, 
or to show men God's beauty in the flaming splendors 
of asunset. One has sharper eyes than another, and 
the same Spirit makes him an inventor, a finder out of 
nature’s secrets, and he makes steam do the work of 
horses, makes cold and sullen metals breathe celestial 
harmonies, shows how invisible wire can carry messages 
of love and hate. Another has the faculty of express- 
ing spiritual truth so as to be helpful to men, and he 
becomes a teacher or preacher. And all these are led 
by the same Spirit. It is mot necessary that all should 
know their leader in order to feel his influence. Many 
are debtors to the Spirit of God who do not know it cr 
will not confess it. He moves upon hearts as the wind 


upon an organ, bringing from each pipe the music 
which it is voiced to express. 

He follows us wherever we go. That mother’s face 
gathered out of the air, looking with tender, tearful, 
beseeching eyes, just as you were about to commit an 
awful sin—where did it come from? That voice which 
seemed to speak your very name clearly and distinctly 
in the midst of a thousand voices—whose was it? That 
remorse which followed the secret sin and made ycu feel 
as if the spaces were full of voices calling to you—where 
did it come from? That message from a stranger; 
that note from an old song ; that word spoken in church 
by one who never interested you before, and which went 
straight to your heart, turning your whole nature toward 
hopes to which you had loag been dead; that faithful, 
helpful, unreproachful, loving hand outstretched to 
you just at the moment when you felt that there was 
nothing ahead but a grave not far off—who sent them to 
you? The pesce and strength which have come to you 
like dew on a crushed flower, and which found you 
when you buried your heart and sald, There is nothing 
for me now but desolation and death ’—where did they 
come from? And that patient, tireless, prayerful 
ministry of friends who will not stop praying for you 
whatever you do, and those silent in fluences which can- 
not be escapsd—whence are they ? That unrest which 
will not cease until the profoundest questions of exlst- 
ence are answered; that consciousness of isolation which 
separates a guilty soul from all the world and makes it 
seem as if the very air were full of bir zlug eyes staring 
at him—whence are these ? And, last, and most wonder- 
ful of all, that strange and mystic force which, as silently 
as the day dawns, turns from selfishness, sensuality, and 
stubbornness, reveals a Father whose love is as fathom- 
less as that shadowed by the cross, opens possibilities of 
service beginning here ‘and ending never, changes the 
discord and despair of life into the music of endless 
hope—whence is it? These things cannot be from the 
depths, for the hands in the depths reach up to drag 
down; they cannot be from those who are blind lke 
ourselves ; they are explicable only as the fulfillment of 
the promise of Him who said, ‘I will not leave you 
comfortless, I will come to you,” and who said also, 
He knoweth his own sheep by name.“ 

% How may we know whether we are led by the Spirit 
or not?” The question may be answered both positively 
and negatively. 

One thing may be laid down as an anxlom: We who 
have reason and eyes and abllſty to decide between right 
and wrong ought seldom to bs guided by impulse. 
People pray for the Spirit to lead them, and expect an 
inward impulse; that 18 as likely to be wrong as right. 
It fe absurd for a person who has powers of discernment 
to depend on impulees. They are no indication of the 
Spirit’s leading. 

The Spirit never leads a man to do a selfish or unkind 
thing, nor anything which, unless hindered by some 
outside force, will cause pain or injury to another. The 
Spirit is God continuing Christ's work of salvation 
without the physical manifestation. Am I led to do 
something to some one around me which, in the exercise 
of common honesty, I know the Lord Jesus Christ 
would not do if he were in my place? ThenI em act 
ing from selfish motives. The Holy Spirit continues 
and extends the work of the Saviour; he never contra- 
dicts it. This principle can be easily applied. It tears 
the masks from multfiudes of shams. S me, because 
of lack of personal recognition or fancied neglect, find 
an outlet for p'que in desperate devotion to some prin- 
ciple for which in their hearts they care little. This is 
not of the Spirit. Loyalty to truth for truth’s sake is 
always from God. The Spirit never leads a man to do 
an unkind, an ungenerous, an unmanly thing; it never 
leads him to say of another that which he would be 
unwilling to have sald of himself, if it were true; it 
never leids him to misrepresent any truth, although the 
smallness of his nature may compel a partial and imper- 
fect understanding and expression of truth. Nothing 
is from the Spirit which violates the teaching or example 
of Christ. This excludes the wild, hysterical, maniacal 
manifestations of ignorant religionists teen now chiefly 
at Southern and Western camp-meetings ; it shows the 
inspiration of those who defraud truth with the methods 
of the devil; it characterizes those who ait in chief seats 
in Christian churches and nurse hate and plot mischief ; 
it shows the motive of those who sell truth for money, 
and, from fear of high or low, keep back part of the 
message they were sent to deliver; it shows in their 
true light those who luxuriate in wealth and ease and 
grind the faces of the poor, forgetting that the image of 
God was never yet utterly worn from any man. 

If, now, we turn to the positive side of the question, 
we find it easy to determine whether we are led from 
above. 

Christ sald, ‘‘ He shall glorify me; for he shall take 
of mine and shall declare it unto you.“ If the teachings 
and work of Obrist are becoming more real to us, if in 
him we are more and more seeing the One who, if we 
will follow, will lead to the true and right fe; if we 
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are more and more anxious to do his will; if we are led 
to devise loving and helpful things to those around us, 

then we are led by the Holy Spirit. But if we are 

inclined to get even” with those who criticise or insult 
us, to speak unkindly, or to do anythiag dishonest or 
unfair, the Spirit is far away. 

Christ said, ‘‘ When he is come, he will convict the 
world in respect of ain, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment. When we are led to see our own lives as 
not only unsatisfactory but wrong; when we are fol- 
lowed by remorse because of having wasted powers 
which were given for use; when there rises the fear- 
fully real question, In what will all this end? we are 
under the influence of the Spirit of God. Some are 
troubled because they reallae their imperfection and are 
dissatisfied when they stand in the light of what con- 
science requires and Christ teeches ; but that is al ways 
a good sign. There is more hope for any other than for 
one who Is satisfied. The especial business of the Holy 
Spirit is to make a selfish, worldly, pleasure-loving soul 
uncomfortable ; and while discomfort may be no sign 
of improvement, it is a ture sign that you are not for- 
saken of God. 

Christ said, ‘‘He shall teach you all things.” If 
with the years there comes a clearer perception of the 
pcssibilities of man, a fuller disclosure of what it means 
to be a child of God, a deeper insight into the purpose 
and plan of the creation, a truer appreciation of the fact 
that the millicns who throng this planet are to reach the 
heights of perfect manhood, even though it be by slow 
processes of growth, struggle, and con filct—then we 
may know that we are led by the Spirit; for we are 
being taught concerning those things to which the 
teaching of Christ pointed, but about which it did not 
clearly speak. 

The Apostle Paul sald, The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” He did not say that all 
these graces will be found in each individual before it 
can be known that the Spirit is there; but where any of 
them are, there the Spirit is, and where all are there is a 
soul full of God. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

The promise of Chyist was that the Spirit should be with 
men and never lea ve them. The Spirit of God is every- 
where that God is. Where is that? Let the Psalmist 
answer: “If I ascend up ſuto heaven, thou art there’; 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there; if I . 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most part of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me 
and thy right hand shall hold me.” Where is God? 
Here. Everywhere. How may I know that I am 
touched and guided by the Spirit? 1 cannot get away 
from God. How may I know whether he leads me? 
By asking and answering one question—Have I sur- 
rendered my will to him ? If you have, you are led by 
him. If the consecration is only partial, you are trust- 
ing God for certain things and trusting yourself for 
others. There is only one thing which prevents each 
man from being full of God all the time, and that is 
his will. The Spirit leads us jast so far as we will let 
him. But how may I know he leads me?” Just as 
we know anything else. There Is a train going east; if 
I get on I shall go. An hour passes. Do I know 
whether I have gone ? 

Let us now, for a moment, return to our text. When 
years had made sweeter and richer the experience of tle 
man who was nearer to Jesus than any other, the A pos 
tle John wrote to his dear people at Ephesus these 
words: The anointing which ye received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any one teach 
you.” He was writlag to men and women like our- 
selves. They had no more advantages than we have. 
They were surrounded by a pecullarly vicious clfvil!za- 
tion, in which there were more agencies of evil at work 
than now. And yet he said to them, You have the 
Holy Spirit in you, and do not need any human teacher. 
In these days, when we bave turned away from the 
simplicity of the time in which those nearest (o Christ 
could thus speak, and have substituted creeds and 
catechiems and standards almost without number, it 16 
an inspiration to get back to the simple teaching of him 
who said, You need neither books, nor sermons, ncr 
confessions—helpful as these may be; only one thing 
is essential, and that is that you keep your spirit wide 
open to the Spirit of God. We have largely lost confi- 
dence in the ability of God to lead his people and to do 
for them according to his own purpcees. We feel that 
we must build fences and pile protecifons and make 
rules where the Apostle said, Ye have need of none of 
thesethings. Lou ate in God's hands Does God need 
the help of books and ceremonies and rituals and 
edicts? I am persuaded that the chief peril of spiriiual 
religion is not novel views in theology, nor the inrush 
ofa new philosophy which thinks of visible things as a 
growth rather than a mechanism ; but the danger is 
that men shall forget that God fs as near to their spirits 
as the air to their bodies, and that the humblest child 
and the profoundest scholar are: qualJy blind without 
him. This dc etrir e of the Holy Spisit, the preeent and 
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ver living Obrist, not beyond the stars, but even in our 
hearts, making clear, In his own time and way, every- 
hing which it is needful for us to know—our Teacher, 
our Comforter, our Helper, our Advocate, our never- 
dying and never-leaving Friend, the only infallible Inte- 
preier of the word of God—this is the truth which makes 
it possible for us to walt and work and rejoice ‘‘in the 
midst of time and twilight and midnight and sorrow,” 
until the day dawns and the shadows fice away. 


Gnouirinc 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Mr. 
tian Unior, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letier. The 
anew sr will be given as promptly as practicabie.) 


You believe in high license - you therefore believe in license ; 
that under the present law in the State of New York it is ex- 
pected that licenses to sell liquors will be given, and there 
fore that it is right to give them. You believe, therefore, 
that it would be right to sit ona Board of Excise with the 
understanding that you will comply with the law. Now, allow 
me to ask how can a Christtan man act asa member of a Board 
of Excise when be fee's that by granting a license to a fellow- 
man to*sell that which will intoxicate be is Hable to be the 
means of producing great evil? Is the mere fact that the statute 
expects licenses will be given a sufficient warrant for him to be 
a member of a Board, and feel that he is justified in giving a 
license? A. 

With our views of a license as, not a guarantee or 
approval of the sale of liquor, but a method of restricting 
it, we see no reason why a Christian man might not serve 
on an Excise Board, and vote for license, provided his aim 
in so doing was to exercise the utmost practicable restric 
tion on the liquor traffic. 


In response to a request for several short and simple 
forma of grace before meat we suggest the following: 

We thank thee. Father, for giving us our daily bread. We 
beseech thee to give us evermore the bread of life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord 

We thank thee, gracious God, that theu fillest our mouth with 
good things. We pray thee, teach us so to bunger and thirst 
after righteousness that our souls may be filled, through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. 
Lord Jesus, be our Guest, 
That our table may be blest. 


C. R. C. asks as to the reliability of the historical and exe- 
getical argument (particularly as to the word which In Matt. 
xxv., 46 is translated everlasting ’’) ofthe Rev Dr. Edward 
Beecber’s “‘ History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine 
of Retribution We regard Dr. Beecher’s work as an au- 
thority worthy of respect, the more so because written by 
an investigator, and not by an attorney. His conclusions 
are not admitted by all, but they are admitted by many whose 
scholarship and piety are not to be questioned. Weare not 
aware that they have been successfully impugned, and we 
know of no good reason for dissenting from them. 


1. Would it be right for an advocate of the Rev. J. Freeman 
Clarke’s theology to remain in the Methodist minietry ? 2. What 
is the solid difference between the Rev J. Freeman Clarke's 
Unitarianism and the New Theology as expounded by the Rev. 
Theodore T. Munger and others? 8. On what grounds did the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher think it incumbent on him to withdraw 
from the “Union” of New York Ministers [i ¢.,the New York 
and Brooklyn Association] a few years ago? A J. 

1. No. 2. The higher conception of Christ which is held 
by the latter. 3. That some brethren, who dissented from 
his views concerning evolution, might be relieved from any 
embarrassing feeling of responsibility for him as an asso- 
clate. 


A. J. aleo sends us the following supplemental inquiry, 
which we refer to the quarter to which it is adreased : 


I should Ike A Methodist Minister to tell me what ie the 
Methodist doctrine of the Atonement? This might help us to see 
the difference between Methodist and New Theology; teaching. 
Is not Dr. Pope’s view of the Atonement radically different to 
any view of the Atonement sst forth by the New Theology? Is 
not the view of the Atonement we find presetted in Methodist 
hymns and implied in the genera) practices of the Methodist 
Church fundamentally different to any New Theolegy view? 


Can you give the names or titles of authors, books, er articles 
favoring a parental form of government? A. 

Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present and “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets’ advocate very strongly a parental form of gov- 
ernment, though one of a reactionary instead of a demo- 
cratic type. Laurence Gronlund’s ‘* Co-operative Com- 
monwealth is the most compact and readable plea for 
State Socialism. For the history of Socialism you would do 
well to consult the works of R. T. Ely, Laveleye, Rae, or 
Kirkup. Parental government is also advocated in every 
plea for prohibition, local option, sanitary regulations, raile 
road laws, etc. 


Is there such a thing as a Presbyterian “ Prayer-Book"? Isaw 
some allusion to such a book the other day, and do not under- 
stand it. T A. X. 

We presume you have in mind the revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer by the Presbyterian divines in 1601. 
made to conform to the Directory of Pablic Worship framed 
in 1645. The amendments proposed by them were rejected 
by the Episcopal bishops, and Parliament passed the famous 
‘“*Act of Uniformity.” An edition of the amended version 
has been edited by Professor C. W. Shields with copious 
“oe critical notes (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 


I would like to inquire where any record of the work alluded 
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in attendance on Congregational! Sunday-schools has been nearly 
over that of the corresponding term preceding 
Also if any article upon how to retain the older scholars in 
1. Send to the Rev. A. E. Danning, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston, for Historical Sketch of the Congregational Sun 
day School Society, containing the information desired, 
2. We do not recall such an article. 


Several correspondents having written to us regardajg 
the authorship of the lines beginning There was a little 
girl,“ to., we referred the question to the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, brother of the poet Longfellow, and author of 
the Life of Longfellow.’’ He kindly answers us as follows: 


The lines which my brother used to say to one of his little 
girls were these 
“There was a little girl 
Who bad a little curl 
Right In the middle of her forehead ; 
When she was good 
She was very. very good, 
And when she was naughty she was horrid.”’ 
But I do not suppose that he ever wrote them down. I am 
very sure that he never wrote or sald the two wretched verses 
which you sent me, and which were aaded tn the Christmas book 
published by R. Worthington (in 18°38) with silhouette tllastra- 
tions. It was unpardonable to print them with his name. 

It seems of little use to try to correct false statements of this 
kind. Somehow the correction never seems able to displace 
the false statement. There are people who still belleve that 
Mr. Longfellow wrote some silly lines about a Mr. Finvey and 
bis turnip, which went the rounds of the papers some years ago 
as his “ first poem,“ though he himself publicly denied that he 
wrote them. Aud but a short time since I recelveda letter ask- 
ing if he wrote the poem Via Solitariz,” which soon after bis 
death appeared in the “ Independent (I think) with bis name. 
The error was corrected in the same paper and the poem given 
to its rightfal owner and author, who was, I believe, Mr. O. M. 
Conover, of Madison, Wisconsia. 


Could you give me any information with regard to the origin 
of the word fad? B M. 

It is defined in the Imperial Dictionary ”’ as a favorite 
theory; crotchet, hobby.“ The derivation is supposed to be 
from the Anglo-Saxon /fadian, to arrange. 


May an appreciative reader of The Christian Union ask the 
following: What is the oorrect pronunciation of Volapük! 
What is the origin of They reckoned without their host’? 
Where can I find a simple treatise on the Sol Fa system! 

M. J. B—, 

1. Vo-la-piik. The u bas the French sound, much like 
the dipht hong in view. 2 We do not think the exact origin 
is known. 8 Write to Mr. T. F. Seward, 44 West Tenth 
Street, New York City. 


Where can ‘s “High Caste Hindu Woman“ be 
obtained ? Cc. 

From Dr Rachel L. Bodley, who wrote the Introduction. 
Her address is No. 1,400 North Twenty-first Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. The book will be sent on receipt of the price 
($1.25), and ten cents additional for postage. 


Some years ago I heard quoted in debate a verse which I give 
from memory: 
* You may grind them both in the self-same mill, 
You may bind them, heart and brow; 
But the poet will follow the rainbow still, 
And the other will follory the plow.” 


The debater knew neither its authorship nor the poem of which 
it forms a part. Can some one give me the information? 
A. D. 8. 


“MW. J.” inquires in this week’s Union concerning a poem 
about Jesus Christ as a carpenter. I presume she refers to a 
poem entitled Jesus Christ the Carpenter's Son,“ which was 
printed in Every Other Saturday” for April 25, 188. If 
MV. J.” will write to H. P. Chandler, 47 Devonshire Street. 
Boston, he can doubtless get a copy of the paper. If not, I 
could farni+h a written copy of the poem C. E. P. 


We print the poem in our‘ Fagitive Poems“ column. 


In these days of dainty books in white paper covers, your 
readers may be glad to know that spots can be removed with a 
flannel and dry borax. I. O. 


CO-OPERATION AS APPLIED TO CHURCH 
UNION. 


By THe Rev. THEopoRE A. WATERMAN. 


E live in an age of invention and of discovery. 

Every year tells the story of increased means 
for diffusing intelligence and for benefiting the human 
race, The problem of a world's speech Is on a fair 
way to the simplest solution as shown in the explana- 
tion of the Volapük language, while natural law has 
been so applied to the spiritual world as to develop the 
most perfect harmony, rather than the old-time antago- 
nism between religion and science. The knowledge of 
these facts alone, then, almost impels some plan, simple 
and yet definite, asa solution for the greatest living 
issue before the Church of God—the outward and viel- 
ble union of believers in one communion and fellow- 
ship. 

We will not here argue what this union is, or show 
what it is not. The thoughtful of all communions are 
beginning to see that it is something more definite than 
the conception of the Evangelical Alliance, although 
ever this is excellent—as far as it goes. All Christians 
are agreed as to the greatest evils of the present dis- 


tracted condition of the religious world: family and 


neighborhood bitterness, the iocrease of infidelity and 
the triumph of Romanism. We may well inguire, 
What has done the moat in showing hese evils and their 
remedy ? what is the most simple and yet most defialte 
inference from such teaching? The late Dr. W. A 
Muhlenberg has undoubtedly done more to further tae 
unfon cause than any other Caristian of his day and 
generation. In a certain sense his reward was with 
him, as no name is more venerated, either in the 
church to which he belonged or in any other through. 
out Christendom, and yet he was not spared to en joy 
the full fruition of his labors. 

After considering all phases of Christian union, Dr 
Muhlenberg set forth the greatest nesd to be—an ordi. 
nation which all ministering in Christ's name could 
recognize as valid, which at the same time would not 
shock the conscientious convictions of any. Thus a 
beginning could be made where most needed with the 
ministry, whileall minor problems concerning the laity 
could be trusted to regulate themselves In God's owa 
appointed time. The platform of the Episcopal House 
of Bishops, laid down in 1886, was entirely in the spirit 
of the ssinted Muhlenberg’s broad and generous church 
manehip, although they did pot attempt to solve his 
problem. 

Various plans have been proposed, but the most 
feasible seems to be one by the Presbyterian professor, 
Dr, Shields, of Princeton, for a joint or coacurren’ 
service of ordination by representatives of both systems, 
the Episcopal and the Presbyterian, which might also be 
applied to the ordination of ministers lu other orthodox 
religious bodies, and thus the commission to minister 
would be strengthened, no cherished convictions vio 
lated, and co operation in ordiaation would be found 
much more effective than In pulplt ¢xchanges. 

The need of such a co-operative ordination would, of 
course, be more app went for the foreign mission fields, 
the Western wilds, and the outposts of civilization, 
although Professor Shields shows that the effect would 
in time be beneficial upon the Christianity nearer home. 

Accepting, then, Drs. Muhlenberg and Shields as the 
best authorities for their respective systems in their 
relation to church union, the main thing to consider 
further is, What doth hinder the acceptance of a plan 
so simple and yet so deflaite ? 

Various theories of ordination ara held, some Ep!sco- 
pal, Lutheran, and Garman R:formed Churchmen 
considering it to be an act of a sacramental nature, 
while others consider it to be more of a fraternal recog- 
nition of a previovs inward call; but they all agree in 
delleving that the only essentlal elements are the laying 
on of hands and prayer. Even a writer in the Tracts 
for the Times” admits that the Grace of Orders is 
contained rather in the layiag on of hands than in any 
form of words.” Anything further, however it may 
add to the impressiveness of the rite, cannot be proved 
to be of its essence. 

It would compromise no princip'e of ep'scopacy, 
then, to have its representatives, a bishop and several 
presbyters, to thus co-operate in the ordination of 
ethers, provided such a course would be sanctioned by 
the General Convention. It Is true the Preface to the 
Ordinal of the Church specifies that the candidate 
should be called, tried, examined, etc., but that 18 
only for those desiring to minister in this Church. A 
proposal to allow bishops to thus unite with others 
would, of course, provoke the opposition of some 
Churchmen, but we must remember tbat. while men are 
extreme, the Church is not extreme. The Declaration 
of the House of Bishops committed this Vaurch to the 
— course, and they can take no steps back 

As far as concerned Presbyterians and others, they 
could not consistently oppose any such proposal, be- 
cause it has been ¢: stomary, upon all cccasions when 
their ministers a e to be ordained, to invite other min- 
isters present to assist in the laying on of hands. 

An objection might be raised if the word priest were 
used by any Episcopal bishop” who thus united, but 
by comparing the various ordinals, Eastern and Western, 
it will be seen that the word presbyter is mainly used, 
even the Roman Ordinal not specifying the priesthood 
as that which is conferred at the time of the laying on 
of hands. An unobjectionable formula which could be 
used by all in ordination would be that proposed lately 
by an Eplscopal clergyman in the New Princeton 
Review :” Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work unto which thou art called.” Belleving that this 
plan will be hailed with satisfaction by the conservative 
of all systems, no further description is needed of its 
advantages and benefits; neither need more time be 
spent in meeting the supposed “ lions in the way.” 


Bronson Alcott was a vegetarian. Once he told Dr. 
Walker, of Chariestown, his belief that the eater of mut- 
ton became a sheep, the eater of beef a cow or ox, and 
the eater of pork a hog, ‘‘ And is it then true,” asked 
Dr. Walker, that vegetable caters become poor 
potatoes ?” 


to in Lyman Abbott's sermon on “ Child Nurture, published in 
The Christian Union of March 8, 1888, as the reorganization of 
— 
“ the systematic reorganization of Sunday-sehools, the 


THE HYDE LECTURES ON FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


URTHER lectures in this serles by the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Lawrence were given at Andover Semi 
nary on the evenings of April 2 3, 5, and 6. All butthe 
last were occupied with The Field” of Asiatic mis- 
sions. 

The most striking and perplexing of all fields is China. 
Taken at their best, the Chinese are the greatest ctvll- 
izers, colonizers. and rulers in the world, save the 
Teutonic race. They are to be honored for their obe- 
dlence to authority, parental and civil; their orderliness, 
sobriety, peaceableness, and conservatism ; their indus. 
try, patience, perseverance, and frugality. Taken at 
thelr worst, they might be pronounced deceitful, mer- 
cenary, licentious. unsympathetic, unprogressive, unre- 
ligious ; without God and hope in the world; enslaved 
by ghostly fears and superstitions ; decelved by skep- 
ticiam and telf righteousness. 

There are three stages of Protestant missions in China. 
(1) 1807-1842, a time of preparation ; (2) 1842-1860, the 
veriod of treaty-ports and restricted beginnings ; (3) 
1860 up to the present time, when the six converts of 
1842 and 2 000 of 1863 have multiplied to 82,000. For 
2000 miles along the coast, and 1 500 miles up the 
Yangtiz3, the Mississ'pp{ of China, there are almost 
uninterrupted base lines of mission work, while every 
one of the nineteen provinces now has {te missionary. 
The conquest of China will be slow and hard, but 
grand. The educational storm center is just now pass 
ing along the coasts of that country, and there is press 
ing call for Christian colleges to teach Western sclences. 

The lecturer gave bis audiences a look into Seoul, the 
capital of Corea, showing the few missionaries th re at 
work, and depicting the creat opportunity. 

The Japanese are the French of Asia, as the Chinese 
are the Anglo-Saxons. Four tralts give the key to the 
character of this most fascinating ani picturesque 
people: (1) Versatility which may become either 
ficklensss or progressiveness. (2) Docility, springing 
from their habitual attitude as puptls of other nations. 
(8) Independence, both national and personal. (4) Loy 
alty, a trait shown toward their Mikado, representative 
of the oldest dynasty in the world, and destined to be 
fixed upon Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour. 

The various stages, dangers, and prospects of mieston 
work in Japsn were described. 

The veil of similarity which a monotonous land- 
scape and an omulvorous religion throws over India 
needs but to be lifted to disclose the greatest variletv of 
peoples, languages, conditions, and religions. Yet 
there many unifying influences at wrk. These are: (1) 
caste, which is both divisive and cohesive ; (2) Hindu 
iam, which assimilates all who will adopt caste and 
Brahmanical supfemacy ; (3) certain features of the 
Mucha! rule; (4) British dominion ; (5) Christianity. 

The first period of Protestant missions is from 1705- 
1818, and is fllumined by men like Z'egenbalg, 
Schwartz, Carey. The second period is from the 
opening of India to missions, in 1813, to the Mutiny in 
1857. The opportunity was greater than the fidelity, 
though zenana work and high English education were 
begun. The third period still continues and has been 
one of marked progress. But, while much has been 
done for Hindus, Mos ems, more acces‘{ble here than in 
any other part of the world, have been neglected. 
There is opportunity for the American, Board to enter 
on special work among these people, in connection with 
ite Marathi mission at Bombay. 

Movements similar to the Neoplatonism of the 
Roman Empire, such as the revival of orthodox 
Hinduism, the Anjs and Brahmo Somsj, and the 
Theosophical Societies, simply register the present 
fluctuating condition of the Hindu mind. Inherently 
religious, it cannot long be satisfied with barren ekeptt. 
cism. The spell of Christ’s influence is attracting some 
of the finest minds. Hinduiem is undermined, and 
may crumble all at once, Hindus being gregarious and 
moving all together if they move at all. The great need 
is to inspire the native church with evangelistic zeal. - 

The western section of Southern Asia is held by 
three monotheistic religions, which are the arrested, the 
degenerate, and the progressive development of the 
same stock—Judaism, Islamism, Christianity. Every 
one of these three c ffers a fleld for the Gospel, Oriental 
Ohristlanity being as distinctly idolatrous as Buddh 
ism. Some faithful work is being done among the 
170,000 Jews in Turkey, more hopeful than fruitful. 
It Jews could be won to love Christians, they might be 
won to Christ. All wise benefactions are but a proper 
atonement for the persecution of centuries. 

The two great obstacles to work among the Moslems 
in Turkey are their social and political intolerance, and 
the scandal of a corrupt Christianity. The way to reach 
the Turks is to convert the Christians, who, if revived, 
are in the very best position to effect a change in the 

Moslems. It is a providential circumstance that most 
mission work in Turkey is being done by Americans. 
They are free from ecclesiastical complications and 
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eoquettings with the Oriental churches, and from the 
suspicion of political intrigue which attaches to al! 
Europeans. The whole of their enterprise may be fitly 
represented by Robert College on the Bosphorus and the 
Bible House in Stamboul, two great stones in the 
foundation-walls of that Olty of God which Is to In- 
clude Turkey within its bounds. 

‘ With the sixth lecture began the study of the m\ssion 
work within the Asiatic field. The missionary sets 
forth, making the steamer his Arabia of retreat, with 
St. Paul; being cheered first by the welcome of friends 
at some central port, then by the greeting of the mem- 
bers and natives of his own station. Any time within 
the first year or two comes the battle caused by the dir. 
illusionizing process. He finds much different from 
what he expected, and is dissatisfied with the work, the 
workers, and himself. Victory will enable him to dis- 
cern the kingdom of God in the mustard seed, and the 

treasure in the earthen vessel. Meantime he devotes his 
strength to the language, discovering in that a most 
blessed hindrance, since it forces him to delay his work 
untill he has learned to know the people. Gradually he 
finds himself involved in a whole new set of relations, 
which define and limit his work. These are the rela- 
tions—({1) To the Home Board. In contrast to the tran- 
sient, loose, limited relation of a home missionary to his 
Society, this is permanent and complete, calling for 
loyal allegiance on his part, for sympathy and support 
on the part of the Board. (2) To his brethren in the 
mission, both officially and personally. (8) To residents 
and visiting Europeans, often ia great spiritual destitu. 
tion, and, as nominal Coristlans, sometimes like vesse's 
sunk in Sutz Canal, blocking the way for all others 

(4) To Eurasians, a greatly neglected and most unfortu- 
nate class. (5) To the native population, whether heathen 
or Christian. Association with a weaker, dependent, or 
conquered race begets lordly habits, which are some- 
times a besetting sin of the missionary, and cause the 
mission to overshadow and weaken the native church. 

This danger will be partly counteracted by Intimate 
personal and social intercourse with the natives, such 
as is sometimes to be seen in all mission fields. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 
By THE RRV. B. WILSON. 


ASH ventures sometimes end in discoveries. 
Almost any discovery connected with the even- 
ing service problem has a value. All the ministers who 
are struggling with the evening service preblem know 
that it may be solved by elther of two means—main 
strength or sensationalism. Very few ministers have 
not the ability to bring up the evening service, p:ovided 
they can, in justice to other demands, throw their full 
strength into the preparation for it. There are very few 
also who could not, if they chose, find topics sufficient 
ly sensational to fill thepews. But the number who are 
able or are willing to bring up the evening service by 
elther of these means is not large. The number who 
are able to be interesting without belog sensational is 
still smaller. 

An experiment which the writer and his church tried 
may be suggestive to others, as it has been to him. It 
was that of making the evening service a question- 
drawer service. Recently he put forth the following 
announcement to his people: Next Sunday evening 
the opening of a question-drawer will take the place of 
the sermon. Everybody is invited to prepare some 
question such as he would like to hear discussed in the 
pulpit, write it on a slip of paper to be gathered up near 
the opening of the service, and to be answered off-hand 
In 80 far as the pastor may be able, or to be held over 
foratime. This e an opportunity either to get the 
minister to discuss something you want to hear about 
or elte to say he will not or cannot. Of course qnes- 
tions concerning the Bible, morals, conscience, duty, 
Ste., will be best adapted.“ 

Merely taking the precaution to request a few of his 
best workers from among the young people to support 
him by themselves bringing some questions, the writer 
made the venture. He found a large audience in wait- 
ing. His anxiety became intense. The opportunity to 
make a fool of himself seemed unusually good. If he 
did make a fool of himself he certainly acquired some 
valuable information, for which he does not begrudge 
that price paid once in awhile. The following are a 
few of the lessons learned : 

There is one thing audiences are interested In more 
than in anything you can find to say to them; viz, 
themselves. 

They are interested in simpler, commoner things than 
you have supposed—things you have supposed they 
knew all about. 

In spite of the fact that you may have taken up some 
practical question recently, and delivered a ‘' broad- 
side” or even a series upon it, you have not disposed of 
it, and people still want to hear about it. 

There are many seeking Christ who are willing to say 
so anonymously, but not openly. 
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Somehow or other the writer survived the evening, 
managing to frame some sort of an answer to a dosen 
or 80 of the score of questions sent up. Then time 
failed. It was noticeable that not a single question was 
handed in which was not altogether sensible. Here are 
a few of the more suggestive ones: 

When Job spoke of a Redeemer,“ did he have any con- 
ception of what the Saviour would do? 

On what verses do the Probationiste base their doctrine ? 


Ought we to dance? 

Is it a duty for all church members to attend al the Sun- 
day services ? 

May we not err as to the will of God? 

Do you think there is any harm in read'ng magazines 
like the Century or “ Atlantic’’ on the Sabbath? 

Why should Judas, who had been selected—chosen by 
God from the disciples as the one who should betray his 
Saviour into the hands of bis enemies—be condemned to 
eternal punishment, while Peter, who voluntarily denied 
his Lord, is allowed to go unpunished ? ' 

How can I believe and love Christ before I feel the need 
enough? Mast not feeling come first ; that is, before I can 
love him as a Christian ought ? 

What verse in God's Word is there that will help one 
who feels that he wants to be a Christian, but does not feel 
the need enough to make a decided effort ? 

I want to know just how to come to Christ. What shall 
Ido? HowshallI begin? I almost fear it is my own will 
that stands in the way and keeps me from coming. I want 
to, and still [don’t come ; I can’t make myself care enough. 
What canI do? How shall I come? 

Any one who might think of trying the question- 
drawer service would be likely to raise in his own mind 
the following questions: Why not get the questions in 
band one week and prepare and answer them the next ? 
Because that takes the life out of the thing. People do 
not care so much about asking a whole week in ad- 
vance. A fait answer off-hand is worth more than a 
better one hunted up or studied up. But suppose you 
cannot answer some question? Then say you don’t 
know. You will find that the audience will grant every 
indulgence to a man who will stand up and take their 
fire without cover. Suppose silly or infidel or disingen- 
uous or improper questions are sent up? Pass them 
over quietly, claiming your privilege. 

Finally, be careful not to satirizs any Question or 
questioner. It is not quite the thing to urge people to 
put in questions and then hold up the questions to the 
ridicule of the audience. If you cannot treat a question 
patiently and cou teously, it is far better to pass it 
altogether. 

Mich. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


MERICA and England have been united since 
1883 in unearthing the treasures of the past pre- 
served beneath the sands of Egypt. Every year it has 
become more important to carry on the explorations 
with increased energy. The building of canals and 
other public works, with the willful and superstitious 
destruction wrought by Arabs, and the leveling of 
mounds by the cultivators of the soil, are rapidly de- 
facing and destroying memorials of the highest impor- 
tance in their bearing upon Biblical and secular history. 
During the five years valuable discoveries have been 
made. Pithom, the treasure city of Exodus I., 11, has 
been uncovered and identified. Goshen, the chlef town 
of the land of Goshen; Tahpanhes, mentioned in 
Jeremiah Ill., 8; Zoan, the northern capital f the 
Pharaohs, where Moses interviewed Pharaoh ; Am, in 
the flelde of Zion,” where the colossal statue of 
Rameses II. was found; Naukratis, the center of Greek 
trade and culture preceding Alexandria; and the City 
of Onfas and the great temple of Bubastis, have been 
exhumed and explored, verifying and correcting the 
historical records which have been the world’s chief 
reliance until within recent years. The Scriptural annals 
have been explained and confirmed. 

The Fand appeals for contributions for the work of 
the present season, which will close on July 31, 1888. 
The exploration is conducted by experts at a remark- 
ably small outlay—the expenditure of the last year 
having been only $7,500 Annual subscriptions of $5 
are solicited. A vearly contribution of $25 makes the 
givera patron. For the current fiscal year $4 000 are 
still needed. 

Fall information in regard to the Fund can be 
obtained of the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, 
Boston, who is the Honorary Treasurer for America. 


Says an exchange’s Venezuela correspondent: ‘' In the 
far interior there are no churches of any kind, and it is 
only at intervals of many months, even of years ome- 
times, that priests can visit these distant villages to baptize 
and marry, and hence results a curious state of things as 
far as marriage is concerned. Men and women are accus- 
tomed to live together as husbands and wives in atrict 
honor and faith until the priest does come to marry them. 
Then both Church and State legalize the union and all 
ehildren resulting, and no one finds fault. I sawon man 
in Caracas whose wife had borne him sixteen sons in suc- 
cession before he married her. Then the opportunity came, 
and they are looked upon as being entirely en régie.”’ 
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OBITUARY NOTES. 


The Rev. Asa Bullard, of Cambridge, a widely known 
Sanday-school worker of the Congregational denomination, 
and for forty-two years the agent of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-School Soetety (afterwards known as the Cengre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Society), died on 
April 5, of pneumonia, after an illness of three weeks. Mr. 
Bullard was born in Northridge on March 26, 1804. He 
was fitted for the College at the Academy in Amberst, 
and was ‘graduated from that institution in 1828. He then 
attended the Andover Theological School, and was 
ordained to the ministry at Portland in 1832. He had 
edited and published several volumes, principally on 
Sunday school work. For ten years he edited the Sun 
day-School Visitor,“ for three years the “ 

Visitor,“ and for thirty-one years the Well-Spring.”’ 


The Rev George J. Tillotson, of Wethersfield, Conn., 
died on Thursday, March 29. being a little more than 
eighty-three years of age. He was graduated at Yale in 
the class of 1825, and has been a member of the Yale 
corporation for thirty-nine years. He was the oldest of the 
living corporators by many years. His death makes the 
fourth in the corporation within a year, the others being the 
Rev. 8. G. Willard, of Colchester, the Rev. Dr. Burton, of 
Hartford, and Chief Justice Waite. Mr. Tillotson’s active 
ministerial life was spent in Windham County. He was 
pastor of the church in Brooklyn twenty-seven years, of 
thatin Patnam nearly thirteen, and five years were divided 
between the churches of Central Village, Plainfield, and 
Hampton. He retained, says the Hartford Courant,“ 
his interest in affairs to the end, and nothing delighted 
him more than to read and hear of the progress of religion 
and edacation in this country and in foreign lands. He 
was especially interested in the elevation of the freedmen 
and of the poor whites of the South. 


WORLD'S CONFERENCE OF THE 
Y. M. C. A. 


HE eleventh Triennial Conference of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of all lands is to be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 15-19. Arrangements are 
delng made for special rates to delegates and their friends. 
The party will sail via the City of Berlin,“ Inman Line, 
July 21. This will give an opportunity for a brief tour in 
Great Britain or on the Continent, as well as attendance 
upon the Conference. 

The Rev. George A. Hall, State Secretary Y. M. C. A., 
Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City, is 
in charge of the arrangements, and will gladly give further 
information to any desiring it. 

An excursion is being arranged by steamer about the 
coast of Norway as far as Woudhjern, thence via rail to 
Stockholm. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STAT4&S. 


—The Manhattan Congregational Association, of which 
the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, of the Puritan Congregational 
Church, is Moderator, is holding its spring meeting this 
week in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. The 
meeting will be devoted to the examination of candidates 
for licenses to preach, who mainly come from the senior 
claas in the Union Theological Seminary. Other than this, 
it is seldom that business of importance comes up for con- 
sideration at the Association’s spring meeting. 

—At a special meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Congregational Association held in Plymouth Church on 
Monday of last week a hearing was had on charges brought 
against the Rev. Arthur Chester, acting pastor of the Bush- 
wick Avenue Church, for deceit and misrepresentation. 
Mr. Chester denied the jurisdiction of the body and refused 
to take part in the proceedings. The specifications were 
all sustained, the first and fourth by a unanimous vote, 
and Mr. Chester was formally declared no longer a mem- 
ber of the Association ; but it was resolved to keep the 
doors open for him whenever he should repent or satis- 
factorily explain away the charges. 

—The New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church closed on Tuesday of last week. The most ani- 
mated discussion of the Conference took place over the 
resolution on temperance. The report in substance opposed 
all laws attempting to regulate the liquor traffic, and 
pledged the members not to vote for a candidate for any 
office who was not a Prohibitionist. The Rev. G. R. Crooke 
characterized this as free trade in liquer or no trade at 
all.“ Others spoke earnestly on both sides the question. 
The Rev. J. R. Thompson, of New York, said: It's non- 
sense to say that restrictive measures don’t do any good. 
The Republican party won its first victory against slavery 
by using small measures at first.“ Finally the report was 
laid on the table. The next day a report was adopted 
advocating a local option law and declaring that “ the 
only adequate remedy for these evils ls the utter overthrow 
of the drink traffic by State and National statutory and 
constitutional prohibition.’’ 

In the Newark Methodist Conference the Rev. Frank 
Fort introduced a resolution commending the new local 
option and high license law; he was positive it was not 
insincere or a political trickster’s measure. A general dis- 
eussion took place, in which local option and high license 
each found opponents as well as supporters. Dr. Hurlburt, 
of the Sunday School Association, adduced as evidence that 
the law is a good one the fact that the liquor men of New 
Jersey are fighting it tooth and nail. A substitute for the | 

Pesolation was adopted praising the local option feature, 
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expressing no opinion on the high license point, and em- 
phatically condemning the liquor traffic. The Convention 
adopted a resolution condemning dancing, church festivals, 
Sanday-school picpics, church lotteries, and the reading of 
Sunday newspapers. Statistical Secretary Gutteridge pre- 
sented his report, showing that there were 3,534 probation- 
lots in the Conference district, 35,893 church members, and 
271 churches. Church property is valued at $2 626,709. 

—At the regular meeting ofthe American Bible Society 
in this city last week grants of books were made for benev- 
olent distribution, at home and in foreign lands, of the 
aggregate value of about $10 000. Appropriations of funds 
were also made for publishing and distributing the Script- 
ures in foreign countries to the amount of $17,450. The 
total cash receipts in the year ending March 31 were $613 - 
373 33. The whole number of volumes issued from the 
Bible House during the year, not including those issued in 
foreign lands, was 1,032.672. 

& religious press club is being formed in this city. 
Representatives of about fifteen religious weeklies and re- 
views have shown an interest in the matter. The general 
object of the society is the promotion of fraternal feeling 
and conference on questions of common interest to the 
religious press. 

—BSince the Rev. Dr. W. F. Watkins, lately of this city, 
tok charge of the Church of the Saviour at West Philadel- 
phia, its income has more than doubled, and new seats 
have had to be put in to accommodate the increasing 
congregation. 

—The congregation of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Washington Street, Jersey City, has decided to disband. 
The church is in the lower or business district of Jersey 
City, and its attendance has fallen away till the congrega- 
tion is not large enough to justify its existence longer. 

—The Rev. George L Walker, D D, has been appointed 
to preach the sermon at the annual meeting of the Amert- 
can Home Missionary Society at Saratoga in June. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—In our Boston letter two weeks ago, in speaking of 
musical matters in that city, the name of Professor C. E. 
Tinney was incorrectly printed as Finney.’’ 

—The New York East Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in Middletown, Conn., last 
week. Bishop Foss presided. The work of the auxiliary 
societies was presented as usual by several speakers. In 
Bishop Foss’s exhortation to the candidates for admission 
to the ministry he said : ‘‘ It is commonly supposed ministers 
are always good. That’s their business, people say. My 
good brothers and sisters, we bave the same temptations, 
passions, and devils as you have, and our official devils 
besides.”” The Rev. Dr. Boole was present, pushing the 
interests of the Third Party Prohibitionists. It is said that 
the choice of delegates to the General Convention was 
lufluenoed mere or less by what secular politicians would 
call log-rolling on this question. Resolutions were pre- 
sented urging the de:egates to unalterable opposition to all 
laws that provide by license, taxation, or otherwise to 
regulate it, because they provide for its continuance and 
offer no protection against its ravages. The meetings of 
the convention continue this week, and the resolutions will 
then be acted on. The Conference expressed a hope that 
the General Conference would bring the missionary work 
of Bishop Taylor into harmony with the Church’s mission- 
ary authority. Mr. George I. Seney forwarded to the 
Conference bis resignation as a Trustee of Wesleyan Unt 
versity. Mr. Seney said that he had determined to sever 
his relations with the college because of the treatment of 
the Rev. Dr. John W. Beach, who was displaced as Preei- 
dent of the college some time ago. 

—The elghty-ninth New England Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met at Milford, Mass., on 
April 3, Bishop Andrews presiding. About 200 ministers 
were present. The annual sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. E. R. Thorndike. 

—The New England Southern Conference of Methodist 
Episcopal Churches met at Providence, R. I., on April 5. 
Bishop Merrill presided. The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, rep- 
resenting the Channing Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
offered a minute expressing fraternal relations and esteem. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Rockville, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire on April 3. Its cost was about 
$25 000. 

—Under the will of the late Mrs. Joseph Colton, of New 
Haven, the Yale Divinity School will receive about $40,000, 
being the bulk of the property. The Divinity School is also 
to receive, under the will of Mrs. Catherine Jarman, real 
estate valurd at about $10,000, this falling in only after the 
termination of a life interest. 

—The Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon, vf Waterbury, Conn., who 
as supplied the First Church with great acceptance during 
the pastor’s absence, closed his supply April 8. 

—The new French chapel at Springfield, Mass., it is ex- 
pected, will be ready for dedication in May. There are now 
five French Congregational churches in Massachusetts, 
one each at Springfield, Holyoke, Ware, Fall River, and 
Lowell. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—A press dispatch from Charleston, 8. C., says: In- 
tense interest centered in the Episcopal Easter elections 
to-day to choose delegates to the Diocesan Convention, 
which meets in May. Most of the churches are divided, 
the clergymen being tn favor of the admission of colored 
delegates and the laity opposed to it. Bishop Howe recently 
published a pastoral letter urging the congregations to take 
active interest in the election, and elect delegates to the 
Convention who would uphold the clergy. The Bishop’s 
pastoral seems to have been without effect. All the dele- 
gates who seceded from the last Convention were re- 
elected. It is understood that the delegates will not attend 


the May Convention unleng the clergymen agree to com- 
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promise, which was promised some time ago, and they pro- 
pose to dispose of the negro by establishing a separate 
missionary diocese of colored churches under the control 
of white bishops.” 

—Inadebate between Chicago Methodist ministers last 
week upon organic union of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
North and the Methodist Episcopal Church South some ex- 
treme opinions were expressed. Mr.Jackson, who led, said he 
knew that in plenty of towns in the South there are churches 
barely kept from dissolution by missionary funds contrib- 
uted by the North. He doubted whether the Church had 
any rigbt to collect money under a general plea that it is to 
send the Gospel where it is not, most generally under the plea 
of sending it to the heathen, and then send it to support 
churches in the South and perpetuate the rivalry. ‘“‘We 
have no right.“ said he,“ to allow palitical prejudice to enter 
into this question. There is as mu prejudice inthe North 
as there is in the South. | am in favor of union The Rev. 
H. B. Ridgway, President of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
favored union, The Rev. W. R. Stowe related a number of 
incidents of the ill treatment experienced by himself and 
other Northern clergymen at the hands of Southern min- 
isters. “God helping me, until there is a different spirit 
manifested by the leaders of that Church, my vote shall not 
go for union,” said he, and the room resounded with 
amens. “In the instance of the infamous Gienn bill, by 
which our teachers were put in the chain-gang, we never 
heard a minister of the Church South condemn it, nor a 
line in the church organs.’’ 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Lake View, Chicago, 
III., was dedicated last week. A reception was given in 
Chicago en April 4 to the Rev. R. L Halsey and Mrs. Hal- 
sey, of the First Baptist Church, who are about to go out as 
missionaries to J pan. 

—Fifty-three members were received by the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church of Louleville, Ky. (the Rev. James H. Bur- 
lison, pastor), at the communion April 1. This is the largest 
accession this church has ever had. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W. Jay Turner, ot Andover Seminary, was ordained as pastor 
of the church at Albion, Neb , on March 27. Sermon by the Rev. 
L. T. Berry, of Tremont. 

—8. W. Webb was installed pastor of the church at South 
Hadley Falls. Mass., on March . 

—Nehemiah Boynton, of Haverhill. Mass, has rece!ved a call 
from the Columbus Avenue (Union) Church of Boston, Mass., to 
succeed Dr. Meredith. 

—0O. F. Weeden, of Providence, R I., has been Installed as 
pastor of the First Chareh of Colchester, Conn. 

—E. P. Butler, of Lyme, N H., has received a call from the 
First Church in Sunderland, Mass. 

— G. W. Winch, of the First Churoh of Enfield, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—H. M. Hartwell, of Winshester, N. H., has resigned. 

—A. W. Taylor has recetved a oall from the church in Rush 
ville, N. Y. 

—E. C. Starr has received a call from Cornwall, Conn. 

—A. G. Upton, of Norwich, N. Y , has resigned. 

—C. H. Percival, of the Court Street Church of Houlton, Me., 
has resigned to accept a oall from Racine, Wis. 

—A. Deven has been engaged for one year by the church in 
Plantville, Conn. 

—P. W. Perry accepts a call to Western Springs, III. 

—M. W. Tuck, of Wolverine, Mich., has resigned. 

—W. De Puy, of Hopkins Station, Mich.. has resigned. 

—H.G Hoesdley was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Church of North Canaan, situated at East Canaan, Conn., on 
A pril 8. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


H. C. Cobb accepts a call from West Troy, N. Y., declining 
one from Elkton, Md. 

-. X. Smith, of Galt. Can., accepts a call to St. John's 
Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

—W. R. Reynolds has been called to the Shiloh Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. C. Chapman, of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia, has resigned. 

—Charles Wood, of the City Park Chapel of Brooklyn, N. v., 
has resigned. 

—C. 8. Lane, of Unionville, Conn., has been installed as 
pastor of the First Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—John Wesley Brown, of Buffalo, has recetved a call from 
St. Paul's Church of Boston to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Courtney. 

—A. E. Wells accepts a call to Saugatuck, Mich. 

—J. R. Wilkinson, of Utica, N. L., has been chosen rector of 
the church at Grand Haven, Mich. 

—W. Wilkinson is to become rector of St. Andrew's Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—A. B. Clark accepts a call to St. Paul's Church, Belmont, 
N. T. 

Stevens Parker. D. D., of the Calvary Church of Stonington , 
Conn., accepts a call to the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn. 


BAPTIST. 


—Albert Green, of West Sutton, Mass., accepts a call to 
Warren, Me. 

—C. A. Fulton, of Camden, 8. C., accepts a call to Norris 
town, Pa. 

—Lewis Kaiser, of the First German Church of Philadelphia, 
accepts a call to Rochester, N. Y. 

—C. E. Cate, of Lewiston, Me., accepts a call to the Free 
Baptist Church at Haverhi!!, Mass 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

~—J.C. Kimball has again resigned the pastorate of Unity 
Church (Unitarian) of Hartford, Conn. He will remain six 
mouths longer. 

—B. W. Pennock accepts a call from the Unitarian church 
of Ware, Mass. 

—C. W. Morse, a Methodist minister of over fifty years’ 
standing, died at Evanstoa, III, on March 8. 


| . F. Lombard was installed as pastor of the Uniteriay 
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THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST.“ 

This work appears in a second edition ia this volume, 
after careful revision and some enlargements. The 
contents of the book constituted the sixth serles of the 
Cunningham Lectures. The author has now added a 
new lecture on Modern Humanistic Theories of Christ’s 
Person. The matter in the appendix differs also from 
that in the first edition, being new notes on other topics, 
the former notes appearing in the text of the lectures. 
The author's well-known scholarship and painstaking 
methods need no fresh commendation. The physical, 
ethical, and official aspects of Christ's Humiliation are 
discussed. Hs: lays his foundations deep and strong by 
studying what he calls Christological axioms, and finds 
a high ethical interest in the study from its central idea 
that the whole earthly life of our Saviour was the result 
of a sublime act of self-humillation. He does not ignore 
difficulties even in this axlomatic region, but meets them 
openly and deals with them fairly. He considers his- 
torically the Patristic, Lutheran, Reformed, and Mod- 
ern Kenotic and Humanistic Christological theories, 
makes Christ as the subj ot of temptation and moral 
development the topic of a separate lecture, and com- 
pletes the study by considering the official aspect of the 
humiliation. 

The new lecture, number five, is worthy of careful 
reading by all who would understand modern human 
istic theories of Christ’s Person. Dr. Bruce shows his 
keen analytic power in separatiag five classes of think 
ers from each other, defining their positions, and point 
ing out their errors. He pities as well as denounces the 
first class, represented by Dr. Baur and Renan, who 
take their stand on absolute, thoroughgoing naturalism, 
refusing to recognize miracle in any sphere, physical or 
moral. Their Jesus says, in effect, I must mix a cer 
tain amount of the alloy of falsehood with the pure 
gold of truth, iu order that it may gain currency in the 
world. Tue Jesus of the G pole says, I decline to act 
on the principle of worldly prudence, and am content 
with what succcss is compatible with perfect truthful- 
ness; and because he resolutely adhered to this pro- 
gramme the world found him an intolerable nuisance, 
and nailed him to a cross.“ The second class tee no 
sin in him, and devoutly revere him as the Ideal Per- 
fect Man. Though Martineau and Channing are found 
here, he connects this class with the name of Schleier 
micher on account of the pecullar philosophic sign! fi. 
cance of his system, and shows how it fails to clear up 
the mystery which it declines to accept. 

The third class are naturalistic in philosophy, super- 
naturalists in feeling, embracing as much as possible of 
the extraordinary. refusing to recogniza at all the strict 
ly miraculous. It boasts an array of distinguished 
writers, including Ewald, Keim, and Weis kcker. Dr 
Bruce shows the illegitimacy of their attempt to recon- 
elle faith and skepticiem, discloses the fact of their 
mental obscurity, and forces the conclusion that they 
must go further or not so far. The fourth class “ can 
scarcely be said to have any philosophic basis, and of 
which the chief interest is its crudity, which is neither 
orthodox nor heterodox, simply because it stops short 
of the point at which orthodoxy and heterodory 
diverge.” The Rev. H. R. Ha wels is the representative. 
Such crude, unsatisfactory views as are here found the 
author correctly thinks can only serve as a temporary 
halting place for those who, utterly out of sympathy 
with the formulated doctrines of the creed, are yet 
unable to break away from Christianity and ite Author. 
The fifth class comprises thove who advocate Schleler- 
macher's view of the Ideal Perfect Ohrist, a man only, 
but on Scriptural rather than philosophic grounds. The 
theory resembles that of the old Socinians, and is repre- 
sented by Beyschlag. It aolds that God is incarnate 
not In Christ alone, bu in redeemed humanity at large. 

The whole discussion is of value to one who is in- 
terested ia the phases of modern thought on this impor- 
tant theme, and would detect errors and fallacies used 
in their support. The Christian world owes a large 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Bruce for the lectures in their 
original form, and for the care which he has given in 
making this a classic lu theological literature. 


“ TRUSTS.” * 


This is an admirable as well as a timely volume. The 
author not only speaks with authority regarding the law, 
but sees clearly the economic and social bearing of 
the problem which he discusses. He writes with the 
spirit of a man who feels the importance of the reform 
which he advecates. The cause of the existence of 
trusts Mr. Cook finds in the principle which George 


1 The Humiliation of Christ. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
DD. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) 

2** Trusts. The Recent Con binationgin Trade. By William 
W. Cook, of the New York Bar, Author of A Treatise on the 
Law of Stock gad Stockholders.” Strouse 
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— prophetically enunciated, that where com- 
bination is possible competition is impossible.” He 
traces the various attempts which have been made 
toward pools and combinations, and af ter reading his 
account of their development one is able to understand 
the final form in which it has culminated. A trust, 
when merely an unincorporated joint stock association, 
is legal and valid; but the modern trust, whose obj.ct 
is to interfere with competition and raise prices, is dis- 
tinctly contrary to public policy. No court would 
enforce a contract to form a trust, and any time that 
any member of the trust sees fitto withdraw he may 
do so. The trouble is that he never sees fit. In this 
pool he does not fear that he will be taken advantage 
of in any way by his rivals, for he has none. Regarding 
the severity with which the courts deal with combina- 
tions of this kind, it is svffictent to state a case which 
occurred in New York in 1869. A coal company had 
bought coal from several corporations upon their con- 
tract not to sell to any other parties in that local’ y 
The purpose was to enable a purchaser to hav the 
monopoly in the market. The compantes delivered the 
coal, but the purchaser refuted to pay for it. Whenthe 
company brought sult the case was dismissed by the court 
on the ground that the company had taken part in an 
Illegal contract and combination, and thet in such cases 
the parties are ou'side the pale and protection of the law. 

The Christian Union has already dwelt upon the moral 
and social aspects of this problem: showing that a com- 
bination, not to produce wealth, but to hinder its produc- 
tion, acom bination which enables factory owners to draw 
immense dividends while their factories are shut down, 

is clearly the robbing of the public Mr. Cook holds the 
same view. He admits that immense combinations of 
capital, trusts f vou wish, may produce goods cheaply; 
muliitudes of officers may be dispensed with; super- 
intendents, traveling salesmen, and expensive advertise- 
ments may be diminished ; the best machinery may be 
used, and permanency of employment be secured: but he 
denies that these results have followed any of the com 

binationps now attracting so much attention He says 
that the modern trust avoids the checks which public 
policy bas thrown about corporations, has no limits 
prescribed to its authority, may Increase or decrease 
certificates at pleasure, may move from State to State 
to escape taxation, defies the power of the courts, and 
wields enormous sums of money, all to accomplish the 
end of extorting from the public the highest possible 
prices for cheapest possible goods. Mr. Cook believes 
that this monopoly, like all others toward which the 
public indignation has been aroused, is doomed. Oer 
tainly in its present form itis. A republic will not he ve 
vast power wielded by irresponsible people against tue 
public welfare ; but in some form or other the trust may 
survive. At the beginning of this century men ridi- 
culed the idea that a corporation could ever compete 
successfully with a private firm, since the motive of self. 
interest would be lacking in its management. We now 
have the phenomenon of a corporation of corporations 
so effectively managed that private enterprise gives up 
in despair rather than attempt competition. As Mr. 
F. J. Stimson has said, there is no saying where this 
tendency will cease. There is no conclusive reason why, 
when a great many trusts have been formed, there should 
not be a new combination formed which shall manage 
all these trusts, and so on until the entire industry of the 
Nation is concentrated under this single management 
If this time ever comes, will the management be one 
that is responsible to the people or not ? 


The Art of Investing, by ‘‘ A New York Broker“ (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.), deals with railway and other corporate 
bonds, and includes, also, National, State, and city debent- 
ures, water- works loans, farm mortgages, railway stocks,etc. 
The safeguards which the writer recommends appear to be 
such as should be considered by every careful banker and 
broker, such as ascertaining the authority for the issue of a 
security, the character of the country, for instance, through 
which a railway runs or is to be built, the physical char- 
acter of the road, or, if not built, the contract for building 
it, the amount of bonds to be issued per mile, the condi- 
tions and stipulations of the bond when issued, the ques- 
tions of the legal provisions which it contains, and the 
detailed form of the bond; indeed, the author has seemed to 
cover almost every point necessary to be covered, as pre- 
cautionary to the selection of the investment. His advice, 
however, is given with reference only to a first quality of 
security, and he has seemed to leave out of the account the 
fact that all lots are not ‘‘corner lots.“ There is a very large 
and generally improving class of railway bonds of second 
and third class, which in this country have periodically, 
many of them, worked up to first class, after years of testing 
and probation ; these may be first mortgages on new roads, 
or second mortgages issued, perhaps, while a road is in its 
early period of development, and which have bcen disposed 
of at some discount at first, but which cometo be good solid 
securities after a moderate period of time. This is a class of 
security which may be called speculative fer a time, but it is 
one which finds prudent buyers among both Americans and 
Europeans who buy for the sake of the margin of profit 
which it furnishes to the buyer at first, while it is not only 
a popular investment, but in most cases becomes a safe 
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of first-class roads of to-day, all or nearly all commenced as 
experimental lines reaching out ‘nto untried and undevel- 
oped territory, and there is now scarcely a road, or at least 
only a very few roads, through the length and breadth of our 
land, with twenty-five years of life behind them. whose mort- 
gages—first or second—are not safe and solid investments, 
and very many roads where one of the two claeses of bond: 
on them is practically as good as the other. If the author 
is recommending investments for the funds of widows and 
orphans only, he is right in conforming himself to the class 
of security on which he so studiously dwells; but there is an 
army ef investors who have found it both profitable and 
comparatively safe to venture a portion of funds in these 
second class bonds. The author has referred to the foolish- 
ness of paying very large premiums on bonds which have bo- 
come s0 searce in the markets that simply from this scarcity 
their prices are extravagantly high. There is such a thing as 
unduly bearing on the side of over safety in this matter of 
investment, and, with the author of this book, we should 
recommend a fair proportion of good common sense, which, 
after all, is a man’s best safeguard in investing money. 


Industrial Instruction. By Robert Seidel, Mollis, Switzer- 
land. Translated by Margaret K. Smith. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.) Here we have a book of a type of which we 
have thought that we were aweary—a general defense of 
the theory of industrial education. Yet the thought of the 
volume is so fresh and vigorous, and is inspired by such 
whole-hearted moral enthusiasm for the cause, that our 
prejudices gave way and we enjoyed it and were helped by 
it. Herr Seidel was one of the pioneers in industrial educa- 
tion. He was set to thinking upon the subject by the 
following statement. which he found in the once prohibited 
but now famous work of Karl Marx, the great founder of 
Socialism : In the education of the future, labor will be 
combined with gymnastics and instruction, because that is 
the only method of training symmetrically developed man, 
and is also a means of increasing the prodactiveness of the 
community.“ Seidel studied industrial education as a 
means, not for the enslavement of the laboring population 
as designed by some of the European advocates of trado- 
schools, but theiremancipation. He believes that the sub- 
division of labor may be the murderer of the people, and 
insists that industrial training is necessary if men’s minds 
are to be free from the benumbing effects of repeating the 
livelong day the same mechanical process. His general 
argument for industrial education, as the education of the 
future, is strong, deep, and philosophical. He says that in 
every age education and instruction must be the expression 
of existing social and civil relations In the new era the 
governing class will be the great army of workers There- 
fore it is their needs, and not the needs of the leisure class, 
which must be secured as the chief end and aim of al! 
instruction. It is difficult to condense Herr Seidel's argu- 
ments, because in a condensed and lifeless form they are not 
unfamiliar. What makes the book worth reading is that 
element o vigor and suggestiveness which is sure to 
eharacterize the works of the pioneers of any department 
of thought. This their imitators are almost equally certain 
to lose, no matter how much they may surpass their masters 
in fullness of information and accuracy of statement. 


W. F. H. King, M.A (Oxford), has, with great industry 
and apparently commendable accuracy, compiled a collec- 
ion of Classical and Foreign Quotations. It includes prov- 
erbs, maxims, mottoes, common phrases, aud technical 
terms in French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. Over five thousand such citations are 
made, each with translations, carefully verified references 
and explanatory notes, the whole thoroughly indexed. Mr. 
King laments the fact that quotations from the classic 
tongues sbould bave fallen into abeyance, believing that a 
good, not trite, classical quotation gives tone and dignity to 
an address. Among others than public orators that may 
be benefited by such a collection as this, the author enumer- 
ates the curious hunter of rare quotations, the struggling 
scribbler who wishes to pases for a more than Macaulayan 
acquaintance with literature, and the lady who meets a 
foreign phrase in her newspaper. All these he hopes to aid, 
as well as to supply the critic with an apposite quotation 
from Horace; the journalist with a suggestive phrase, con- 
cise as Horace himself, from the French ; the essayist with 
some powerful line from a German poet ; the reviewer with 
some felicitous parallel that shall make the fortune of his 
article.”” To the task the author has brought, it is clear, 
extensive reading, ripe scholarship, and intelligent jadg- 
ment. We take pleasure in adding the volumeto our shelf 
of reference books. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
1.78.) 


Henry George Versus Henry George: A Review. By R. C. 
Ratherford. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. ) 
One’s respect for Henry George is usually heightened by 
reading the attacks made by his critics. The criticism 
before us is calculated to have this effect in an unusual de- 
gree. The writer has the bad judgment to assume super 
ority and attack Mr. George, not only for heretical views, 
but for reckless abuse of the Queen’s English. Mr. George’s 
work, he says, bears about the same relation to Mill's 
** Political Economy’’ that the effusions of the Sweet 
Singer of Michigan do to Shakespeare. Such being a 
sample of the writer's fine sarcasm, no one will be surprised 
to be told that had the author but studied Mr. George’s 
book as a model of fine English and literary style he might 
greatly have improved his own. The very opening sentence 
in his preface will show the badness of the writer's style to 
those who do not care to look further. One of the worst 
= 1 the je that the author attacks positions 
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Professor Laughlin regard as absolutely indefensible. The 
fact that such a criticism as this, written ina superior and 
fiilppant style, should by its occasional smartness have 
gained an audience indicates that our book-buyiog public 
is not averse to having its } prejudices appealed to. 


Social Customs By Fiorence Howe Hall. (Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat.) This seems to be, on the whole, a very 
excellent book for one who desires to prepare himself to be 
an agreeable and in so far a useful member of society. The 
book is written by one who belleves that somet hing more 
than learning of mere rules of etiquette is necessary for 
social mauners, and yet that the conventional rales of ett- 
quette cannot be wholly disregarded. Etiquette is, in 
reality, for the most part, only a common-sense application 
in social life of the Christian law of love. It is all sammed 
up in two Biblical exhortations: the first, to be courteous, 
that is, to be friendly-minded; and the second, D> all 
things decently and in order. This book seems to us to 
recogniz3 these two fundamental principles, and to give 
very good illustrative applications of them, and, so far 
as we are familiar with those rules of etiquette which can 
be learned only by either reading authorities or actual 
experience in social life, the book appears to us in its 
details to be a trustworthy guide. We recommend it cor- 
dially, not only to those who desire to get social culture 
without a master, but also to those who, beginning to move 
in society, wish to get some acquaintance with those gen- 
eral principles a knowledge of which is necessary to enable 
one to observe advantageously, and so acquire by contact, 
the habits of what is really the best society. 


Master of His Fate. By Mrs. Amelia E Barr. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co) As the sub title tells us, Mrs. 
Barr’s latest story 1s A Tale of the West Riding,“ and she 
seems as much at home in the Yorkshire dialect, with its 
rough barr and quaint, old-time flavor, as with the Lowland 
Scotch with which she has so familiarized us. The tale isa 
slight one, but it contains at least one of the best characters 
Mrs. Barr has drawn for us—that of an arrogant, rougb- 
mannered, self made man, not religious, will'ul to a degree, 
and yet at the bottom warm-hearted and generous. The 
story of this great mill-owner’s quarrel with bis sou, a spirit 
more refined but no less obstinate than his own, of the 
latter’s failure to conquer wealth and fame by taking his 
own way, of his marriage with a wealthy girl who patron- 
izes him, keeping the control of her affairs in her own 
hands, of bis second revolt, this time from the mortification 
of playing second fiddle to his wife, of his manly begianing 
to learn anew the way to su ‘cess, and of his flaal triumph 
and reconciliation with wife and father—all this told with 
that charm of manner, that ease of dialogue, and that fine 
perception of and sympathy with human natureto which 
we have all become accustomed in Mrs. Barr’s agreeable 
and artistic tales. 

Story of the City of New York. By Charles Burr Todd. 
(New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) The romance and 
reality of the metropolis have been already vividly 
brought out by such books as Washington Irving’s 
** Knickerbocker History and Mrs. Lamb's elaborate and 
careful work, respectively. Mr. Todd tells the story of the 
settlement, the Dutch colonial period, the incursion of the 
Yankees and the consequent changes, the social and 
domestic life of both periods, the conduct of the citizens in 
our great wars, the commercial development and prosper. 
ity of the town, and the personal history of its great citi- 
2 ns, with excellent discretion and literary adroitness. 
Good use has been made of many traditions and romantic 
and picturesque incidents not included in larger histories. 
The events of the last fifty years have been condensed into 
a single chapter. Wo notice that Mr. Todd is partieular to 
demonstrate clearly the part taken by New York in oppos- 
ing the enforcement of the Stamp Act, a point slurred over 
by many writers. The volume is handsomely illustrated, 
and is printed in similar form to the Stories of the 
Nations’’ series. 

The Master of the Gunnery. A Memorial of Frederick 
William Gunn. By his Papils. Illustrated. (The Gunn 
Memorial Association ) This beautiful volume is a marvel- 
ous tribute to one who was a marvelous man. Mr. Gann 
was urquestionably a genius ; his school was characterized 
far less by the unique methods which he adopted, and which 
would certainly have failed ia the hands of another man, 
than by the unique spirit which characterized him, which 
pervaded his school, and which made him the idol of all his 
pupils. The picture of the man has been effectively given in 
„Arthur Bonnicastle,“ and is further familiar to the readers 

of The Christian Unicn by past contributions in its col- 
umns, and we deny ourselves the privilege of making some 
illustrative quotations from this volume. Our only criti- 
cism on it isan expression of a regret that it is not also 
published in a cheaper form, so that all school teachers 
might have an opportunity to read it. The illustrations 
from the pencil of William Hamilton Gibson are in his best 
vein, and are exquisite specimens of what black and white 
can do in the interpretation of nature. 


Light in Darkness ; or, Missions and Missionary Heroes, by 
the Rev. J. E. Godbey, D.D , and A. H. Godbey, A. M., is 
the title of alarge octavo volume of 800 pages, profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts, which gives an illustrated history 
of the work of foreign Protestant missionaries in many 
countries. It includes some account of the early history 
and customs of India, China, Japan, Egypt, Syria, Africa, 
South America, Mexico, Greenland, and other countries, 
with atolerably complete review of the beginning and 
progress of the work of Christian teachers in these places. 
There is abuadance of instructive and often amusing anec- 
dote and biographical details of the lives of many famous 
missionaries. The cuts are not well printed, but they serve 
to illustrate the sabject. Superstitions, oraelties, soroeries, 
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botore the reader. The volume is published by subscrip- 
tion only. (8%. Louis: Holloway & Co.) 


The Fath of the Gospel: A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
By Arthur James Mason, B.D. (London: Rivingtons.) 
This is a complete summary of theology—what in od days 
was wont to get itself named a Bodie of Divinitie.”? In 
quality it represents fairly the high Anglican system of 
faith, in a way that is just and clear and theee are chaiac- 
acteristics not pronouncedly common to Anglican theolo- 
gians. Their minds are misty, like theskies of their beloved 
island. Anselm, Alexander Hales, Forbes of Brechin, are 
the only names that occur to us to be worthy of being class d 
among the first rank of theologians. The mantle of Bishop 
Forbes has not fallen upon Mr. Mason. The general tenor 
of the book is what we would call a mitigated Augustinian- 
ism. In some respects the method of treatment is beyond 
all praise. There is an observanc of the due proportions 
of the faith, and an orderly arrangement of the subjects. 
It is never directly controversial. By reason of all these 
characteristics it obviously will be a most useful handbook 
or text-book of dogmatic theology. 


We have received from Macmillan & Co, Naw York, the 
first volume of their new series, Twelve Eoglish States- 
men. This series proposes to present in bistoric order 
the lives and work of those leading actors in our affairs 
who by their direct influence have left an abiding mark on 
the pollay, the institutions, and the position of Great 
Britain among States When completed, these volumes 
wili form a contionous narrative of English freedom, 
order, and power.“ The first volume is devoted to the story 
of William the Conqueror, and is from the hand of Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, the most eminent of living Eaglish historians. In 
a bret compass this thorough master of the period of the 
Norman Conquest presents a perfectly trustworthy picture 
of that great event, and a thoroughly intelligtble conception 
of the character of the man who was its chief actor. 


The Rev. Oliver Crane, D. D., has translated Virgil's 
4ineid entire, literally, and line by line, into English 
dactyllic hexameter. The labor, care, and ingenuity re- 
quired to fulfill all these conditions must have been great. 
Yet the result does not go far to remove the general feeling 
that this form of versification is not well suited for epic 
poems rendered in English. A literal, line-by line trausla- 
tion would give better satisfaction in prose ; leaving exact 
ness in reproducing the original out of mind, there is little 
to admire here as poetry. The smoothness, the resonance, 
the beautiful flow of rbythm that made Longfellow’s 
‘Evangeline’ so wonderful an experiment in hexameter 
are here quite wanting. Yet one can bat commend the 
faithtulness and assiduity of the author. 


The Doctor of Deane. By Mary Towle Palmer. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co) This story is, in the best meaning of 
the word, essentially a feminine book. It is gentle, refined, 
delicate in perception, graceful In style, rather than virile, 
passionate, or powerful. The author bas taken a half- 
dozen or so of characters living in a country town, and 
moving in a narrow circle of action and experiences, and 
bas portrayed them with exquisite skill in their intellectual 
and moral individualities. Tnere is little plot, though plenty 
of the interest of love-entanglement to give the needed 
tinge of romance. The characters stand out with distinct- 
ness, the style is fresh and correct, and throughout there is 
an atmosphere of refinement and good taste that fully com- 
pensates for any lack of more stirring or aggressive qualities. 


Herbert Gardenell’s Children. By Mrs. 8. R. Grabam 
Clark. (Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1 50.) A Sanday- 
school history of more than average ability. Its chief 
interest is ſu the clever obaracter drawing in the deacribing 
of a girl ot nine who fills a large place in the book. She is 
a bright, active child, {ull of life and fun, strong in her 
likes and dislikes, affectionate yet willful and outspoken, 
uniike any of the rest and yet the favorite of them all. 


Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages is one of the histor- 
ical classics of the English language, the work of a man of 
profound knowledge and of thorough judicial temper. This 
work, which is usually issued in four volumes, has been 
brought out by John B Alden, New York, in two volumes, 
bound in half morocco and printed from large, clear type, 
with iliustrations. 


A. C. Armstrong & Bon, Now York, have jast brought 
out a new edition of Dean Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, a 
pook of fascinating interest as a work of travel, and of 
great value to the students of the Old Testament. Dean 
Stanley’s luminous bistoric sense and catholic scholarship 
are nowhere seen to better advantage than inthis deeply 
interesting volume. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A strixing portrait of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s face, 
full of character and individuality, accompanies the brill. 
fant and subtle, though possibly a trifle over-refined, 
literary portrait of Mr. Stevenson by Mr. Henry James in 
the current Century. It is a etudy which the ardent 
admirers of the author of ‘‘ Kidnapped,” Jekyll and 
Hyde,“ and the many other works of varied genius and 
inimitable style, will find profitable to read more than once. 
Of the illustrated articles of the issue the chief are, one by 
E L. Wilson, From Dan to Beersheba,’’ which brings 
many famous places in Palestine before the eye by excel- 
lent photographs, and the continuation of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
description of ranch life. In the Lincoln Biography the 
state of things in Baltimore and Washington at the out- 
break of war and the first movement of troops are graphic 
ally described. An illustrated article on The American 
Inventors of the Telegraph tells the inside story of the 
invention, especially bringing out the services rendered to 
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The April number of the Hnglish Illustrated Magasine 
contains an article on the Spanish Armada by Mr. W. 
H. K. Wright, with reproductions of John Pine’s engrav- 
ings after the tapestry hangings in the House of Lords. 
Miss Balch, continuirg her “Glimpses of Old English 
Homes,” gives an account of Arundel Castle, which has 
been revised by the Dake of Norfolk, by whose permission 
the historical portraits are now for the fira: time published. 
The “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways series con- 
tinues, with ite broadly humorous drawings of rastic c*ar- 
acters and its delightful pencil-pictures of picturesque 
nooks acd captivating glimpses of English scenery. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

-The Book Buyer for April contains a sketch of James 
Whitcomb Riley, the Western poet, with an accompanying 
portrait. 

—The widow of Captain Mayne Reid has in preparation 
a life of her husband, and desires the use of letters and 
other material not already in her possession. 

—“ Jefferson Davis,“ says the Cbronicle’’ of Augusta, 
Ga., is at work oc his new book about the war, and hopes 
to have it ready for publication by next fall. His tofirm- 
ities, he says, compe! him to write slowly, deliberately, 
and uncertainly.”’ 

—The new editions of the English *‘ Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature,’’ which work has for years been one 
of the thickest of thick volu ues, will comprise upward of 
4.000 pages. In weight it will exceed nine pounds. 

—Anejgbty-page autograph manuscript of Barns’s poems 
was sold in London a fortnight ago for 205 guineas, or 
about $1,076. The bdding began at 100 guineas. The 
successfrl bidder was a representative of the Barns Museum 


‘at Kilmarnock. Pages 5 to 10 of the Barns manuscript 


have been torn out at some time, and thelr places filled by 
others in a different hand. 

—A syndicate of newspapers is publi-h'ing a new 
romance, The Oatlaws of Tunstall Forest,“ by R. L. Ste- 
venson, for which they are said to have pald the author 
$10,000, which is a larger price than the magazines usually 
pay for serials. It seems a pity, as the wretched newspaper 
printing of the i'lustrations and the hurried presswork take 
a good deal from the charm of the story. 

—Henry Holt & Co, New York, send us Pour Apprendre 
à Parler Frang us,“ containing suggestive topics of conver- 
sation in French, a selected vocabulary of words, and bints 
on the best way of gaining facility ; and Professor J. 8. 
Blackwell's “‘ Manual of German Prefix:s”’ is designed to be 
of practical aid to students in getting a closer idea of fine . 
distinctions in the use of prefixes than the lexicons afford. 

—A very interesting manuscript is alleged to have been 
discovered in the Tréves Library. It isthe fragment of an 
old French poem, the anthor of which, according to the 
notes at the bottom of the text, was no other than Richard 
Cour de Lion. The title is Sainte Nonna et son fils Saint 
Devey, and it was written during the King's famous cap- 
tivity in Germany on his way from the Holy Land, where the 
Bard Blondel discovered him. 

—An English correspondent of the Evening Post says: 
‘Information from a trustworthy source reaches me that 
Raskin has developed unmistakable symptoms of mental 
aberration. While staying at Sandgate, qaite recently, he 
began acting strangely. Ho bought a number of bells and 
amused himself ringing them all day, much to the axnoy- 
ance of the other guests, and finally became so violent that 
he had to be piaced in a private asylum.”’ 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen lectured a few weeks ago in London 
on Coleridge. The moral he drew from the poet’s life was 
a severe one: Never marry a man of genius; don't be his 
brother-in-law, or his publisher, or his editor, or anything 
that is his! He argued that if a man consented to marry 
a woman he could not help thinking he was bound by his 
undertaking, and he could not excuse a man for the neglect 
of the duties he owed to a woman and three small children, 
nor excuse him if he chose to solve his difficalties by run- 
ning away from them. 

—In acknowledging the gift from the Essex Club of Mas- 
sachusetts to John G. Whittier of a manuscript memorial 
volume on the occasion of his last birthdsy anniversary, the 
poet writes: I am deeply moved by the fact that political 
and sectional differences seem to have been wholly set aside 
by the signers, and that those from whom I have felt com- 
pelled to dissent in times past have cordially joined with my 
personal and political friends in this tribute of respect to a 
private citizen who loves his whole country and is devoutly 
hankful that the sun of his closing day shines only upon a 
free and united people.“ 

—The publishing firm of Houghton, Miffiln & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, at present consists of three partners, 
Mr. H. O. Houghton, Mr. George H. Mifflin, and Mr. Law- 
son Valentine. Three other gentlemen are now to be taken 
into the partnership—Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes, Mr. 
James Murray Kay,and Mr. H. O. Houghton, Jr. Mr. 
Barnes is a grandson of the eminent statesman whose name 
he bears, and the author of the Memoir of Mr. Weed. He 
is a graduate of Harvard, and his tastes bave inclined him 
to literature and journalism. He was for several years a 
member of the editorial staff of the Albany “ Evening 
Journal.“ Mr. Houghton is also a Harvard man, and has 
been connected with the business department for ten 
years. Mr. Kay is a native of Glasgow, and has had ex- 
tensive experience in book-making, railroad construction, 
and financiering. The firm ot Houghton, Miffiln & Co. and 
its business predecessors have, probably more than any 
other house, an intimate and extended identification with 
our literature. Their book list of to-day contains a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the names of our best and 
most famous writers. All who have knowledge of and 


interest in American literature will join us in wishing for 
the new firm a a of prosperity has 60 


jong attended the old. * a 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. ports the court's action. It is predicted that the 


THE SCOTT ACT IN CANADA. 
By tae Rev. E. Barrass, M.A. 


HE Scott Act, as is well known, is the local 
option law of the Dominion of Canada. It was 
the outcome of the temperance agitation that was being 
earried on throughout the country, and, though it is 
not by any means such an act as the temperance com- 
munity desired, it is vastly too stringent to suit those 
who are engaged in the traffic,” and its results since it 
became law have been very galling to its opponents. 

The Act claims its parentage in the Dominion Legis- 
lature, but, strange to say, the Legislatures of the Prov- 
inces have to make provision for its enforcement. This 
has been a matter of great difficulty, and for a consider- 
able time it seemed probable that the Act would be a 
failure ; but there is no reason for such fears now. 

The provincial governments are to appoint police 
magistrates and license inspectors and such other offi- 
cers as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of 
the Act. In some instances, at least, the persons 80 
appointed have manifested the greatest sympathy witb 
those who are interested in the sale of Ifquor. In such 
cases it could not be expected that the Act could be 
vigorously enforced, and such faflures have been the 
occasion of opposition against the law. 

It is worthy of observation that, taking the entire 
Dominion into account, eighty-one cities and counties 
have voted upon the Scott Act, and sixty-three“adopted 
it. Nine counties and cities have voted twice and three 
times, making an aggregate of ninety-five contests, out 
of which the temperance people have been victorious 
seventy-three times. It is a remarkable fact that, in 
eight years since the Act was first voted upon and 
adopted, up to March 1, 1888, no county or city repealed 
it. On that date the first reverse was suffered. 

Of one county in which the Act is enforced, the fol- 
lowing statistics have been published, which prove that 
crime is diminisheu as the law is put into vigorous opera- 
tion: ‘‘ Committed to St. Thomas Jail for drunkenness 
and diserderly conduct, 57 in 1885, 80 in 1886, 25 in 
1887. Before police magistrate for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, 248 in 1885, 141 in 1886, and 105 in 
1887.“ Facts and statistics equally strong in favor of 
the Act could be furnished from other counties, but 
space forbids. 

In St. Thomas in a single day twenty-two hotel- 
keepers were fined, some for the first and others for the 
second offense ; the total fines amounted to $2,129 70 

In three months there were in the Province of Ontario 
1 870 complaints entered, 822 of which were proved, 
and $48 945 were collected in fines.” 

It is no marvel that some officers of the law should 
move slowly in discharging their duty, for their property 
and their lives are often exposed to great peril. At one 
place the whisky men held council together and decided 
to burn down a number of the more active workers’ 
buildings. A man was engaged to do the vile deed. 
He was made half crazy with drink, and he did it. 
Several buildings were burned, the incendiary was 
apprehended and is now in the penitentiary as a reward 
for his dastardly deed. 

The temperance people of Canada, though suffering 
a temporary defeat, still contend for 
% Moral suasion for the man who drinks; 
Mental suasion for the man who thinks ; 
Legal suasion for the drink-maker ; 
Prison suasion for the statute-breaker.”’ 


THE WEEK. 


The Philadelphia Court is keeping up its good record 
regarding the refusal of licenses. Out of 1,275 applica- 
tions which were made in twelve wards of the city, 
only 551 were granted. In these twelve wards there 
were, under the old law, 2,168 licensed Hquor saloons, 
so that the reduction there this year will be nearly three- 
fourths. In regard to alot of applications which were 
rejected last week, the Philadelphia ‘‘ Press” says that 
among them was one from the ‘‘ city’s finest saloon, the 
big Academy of Music—strange misnomer—and the 
balls of the future will be given without the ald of 
purchasable liquor.” 

The last hope of those who have been refused a 
license by the judges is gone, as the Supreme Court 
positively declines to interfere and holds that the de- 
cision of the Judges 1s final. 

In other parts of the State the courts are not doing so 
well as in Philadelphia. In Cambria County, for 
instance, 220 licenses have been granted and but 
refused. In Reading, out of 469 applications, only one 
was refused and ten held under advisement. The 
pressure to which the Philadelphia courts will be sub- 
jected during the coming year wil probably be strong 
and persistent. The disappointed applicants and their 
friends will, of course, raise the cry of monopoly and 
fayoritiom, present sentiment strongly sup- 
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fast approaching when there will not be a single place 
in Pennsylvania where liquor is exclusively sold, and 
that it will be obtained only in restaurants and hotels 
with meals. 

One interesting note connected with the reduction of 
the saloons is the fact that Bethany Church, in which 
John Wanamaker is so] much interested, has leased one 
of the saloons in the neighborhood which will be vacant 
after June 1. It will be used as a coffee-house by the 
Adult Bible Class, which has over two hundred mem- 
bers. None of the barroom fixtures will be removed. 


The brewers are trying to Induce the New York 
Senate to modify the Crosby bill by reducing the 
minimum beer license from $100 to $30. Mr. 
Scharman, who represented them in the Commit 
tee, founded his argument on the assumption that 
fermented [liquors never make men drunk. When 
a smile went round at this statement, Mr. Scharman 
was neitled. He said the men in his brewery had drunk 
twenty-five glasses of beer a day, and had never been 
drunk on it. The Rev. Father Walworth, of Albany, 
made a direct issue with Scharman on the beer question. 
He insisted that the license on beer ought to remain 
where it is in the bill. He said he had spent his life in 
communication with people who drink beer, and he was 
impatient to hear any man assert that beer is not inte xl- 
cating. Men drink beer because itischeap. He had 
been told again and again by drinkers who had called 
on him and asked for assistance that they got drunk on 
beer because it was cheaper than getting drunk on 
whisky. The beer saloon was a nursery of disorder and 
crime. Senator Stadler, who throughout the hearing 
assumed the position of attorney for the opposition, 
instead of maintaining the judicial frame of mind which 
his position as Committeeman demanded of him, under- 
took to inform Father Walworth of the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church toward liquor-telling, but he 
early abandoned the undertaking. Because Catholic 
clergymen in some parts of Europe were brewers was 
no reason, said Father Walworth, why Americen com- 
munities should be dragged down by corner grog- 
shops. 


Last week eighteen Republicans and one Democrat of 
the New York Senate passed the Lewis license reduction 
bill over the votes of nine Democrats and one Republican. 
The bill limits the number of saloons in each city or 
town to one for every three hundred of the population. 
In New York City this bill would reduce the number of 
saloons from 8,000 to 5,000. In Brooklyn it would 
bring about a reduction still greater. It is purely a 
restrictive measure, and not a revenue measure. In 
fact, it restricts the revenue Such a bill as this cannot 
be attacked on the ground that it tends to perpetuate 
the traffic. 


The present status of the principal liquor bille which 
have been brought before the New York Legislature is 
as follows: 

High License bill. Passed’ the Assembly and in the 
Senate Committee on Internal Affairs. 

Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment. On order of 


final passage in the Assembly. 
License Protection bill. Passed the Senate. 
State Tax on Liquor bill. On its final passage in the 


Senate. 
State Fair Anti-Liquor bill. Has become a law. 


Low License bill. Killed. 

Sunday Beer bills. Killed. 

Anti-Police Spy bill. Killed. 

No Forfeiture of License for First Offense. Killed. 

Excise Commission. In Assembly Committee on Excise. 
The record is not so bad as usual The remarkable 
number of these bills looks rather discouraging to those 
who insist that the liquor question is not a fit subject 


for legislation. 


A dispatch from Concord, N. H., announces that the 
Grand Jury for Merrimac County has reported 130 in- 
dictments for liquor-selling. Nineteen of these are against 
property owners for letting premises for the liquor 
business. This is under the Nuisance Act passed by the 
last Legislature. Every druggist in Concord is indicted, 
generally on the testimony of clerks summoned before 
the Grand Jury. Some of the men indicted are among 
the wealthiest in the State. If the druggists are con- 
victed they cannot escape by merely paying a fine. The 
law makes imprisonment imperative. 


The Mayor of Keokuk, Iowa, who fis an anti-Prohi 
bitionist, has nevertheless bad the sense of duty and the 
courage to issue the following procla= ation : 

% In accordance with my oath and in obedience to the 
law, the saloons of this city—as soon as the time has ex- 
pired for which they bave paid the city for the privilege of 
breaking the laws of the State, which will be the first day 
of next May—shall cease the business, entirely, front, side, 
and rear. 

** And for this decision I ask the support of all good 
and law-abiding citizens, no matter what may be their 


opinion of the law. Jou N. Ia. Mayor.” 


time is It is only in the river towns of Iowa that the State 
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law is now flagrantly violated. If Mayor Irwin’s action 
were imitated in Sioux City, Burlington, Dubuque, 
and Davenport, the, State would be practically free from 
open saloons. 


The Voice” succeeds better in its attack upon the 
Crosby bill than it did in its attack upon the new New 
Jersey law. Here is what it says: 

„The High License bill (so called) has passed the lower 
house at Albany, and is expected to pass the Senate this 
week. At the last hour an amendment was tacked on to 
the bill and accepted by Mr. Crosby. That amendment 
reduced the minimum fee on saloon licenses from $500 to 
$300, and the maximum fee from $2,000 to $1,000. The bill 
therefore makes the fee for beer licenses not less than $100 
a year (about twenty-seven cents a day!), and for licenses to 
sell all kinds of drinks not less than $300 a year (eighty-two 
cents a day ). It bas none of the provisions—the bonds 
and penalties—which have made the Pennsylvania law so 
effective in decreasing the number of saloons. It has no 
loca] option provision whatever, not even the mere pretense 
of local option f. und in the Dow law in Odilo and the 
new law of New Jersey. One hardly knows whether to 
laugh over such a farce as tLis or to grow hot over such an 
insult to the temperance men and women of New York 
State. If this is the best that the Republican party of the 
Empire State can do, after such a tremendous beating of 
tom-toms, it had better go out of ‘he business.’’ 


The Methodist Conferences which have just met in 
New York City and Hoboken, N. J., have both had 
animated discussions of the liquor question. That in 
Hoboken indorsed local option, but condemned high 
license. That in New York contained a large element 
which wanted prohibition or nothing ——Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular,” in an article entitled 
** Egregious Asses,” reports a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Colorado that wines, spirits, and cigars are not 
properly included in a hotel bill.——Dr. Dawson Barns 
estimates the British drink bill” for 1877 as follows: 
Spirits, £36 200 000; beer, £73 300 000; wines, £18 - 
400,000 ; total, £122,900 000 or $600 000,000 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The Eoglish Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies have been successful in the formation of a 
“‘Oyprus Exploration Fund“ which it is anticipated 
may accomplish the same kind of result already realized 
in Palestine, Asia Minor, and Egypt. In the appeal 
for subscriptions it is stated that it has long been felt 
by students that systematic logical resesrches 
ought to be undertaken in Cyprus, and it has often been 
made a subject of reproach against England that no 
such researches have been attempted since the island 
came under English government. Private and casual 
excavations at various sites have already yielded results 
of the greatest importance for the study both of Greek 
art iteelf and of the foreign influences which surrounded 
its cradle.” Permission has now been obtained from 
the High Commissioner of Cyprus to excavate one site, 
the village of Kouklia, which stands on the site of the 
ancient Paphos. The object in view is no less than the 
great Temple of Venus at Paphos. The work will be 
carried out by students of the British School at Athens, 
and it is hoped that the discoveries may favorably 
compare with those obtained by the Germans at 
Olympia and at Pergamos, by the French at Delos, and 
by the Austriansin Lycis. The message of the civilized 
world to Eng)ishmen las, Oyprvm nactus es, hance 
plora.”’ 

Rossini's birthday fell on February 29, and in his 
native town of Pesaro the event was celebrated by a 
concert given uader the direction of Signor Oarla 
Pedrotti, the present Principal of the Musical Liceo 
founded in that place by the composer. Special iater- 
est and appropriateness were lent to the ocvasion by the 
performance, in addition to some familiar excerpts from 
** Guillaume Tell and ‘‘Gazza Ladra,” of several unpub- 
lished compositions of the master, the original MSS. of 
which remain in the possession of the municlpality of 
Pesaro. These included a motet for four voices, accom- 
panied by a string quartet and five harps, a pieces for 
eight male voices, which is said to have been Im- 
mensely effective, and two pianoforte pleces. 


Mr. Frederick Keppel’s admirable article on the 
** Modern Disciples of Rembrandt,” a sketch of contem- 
porary etching, has been reprinted from the Art Re- 
view iu very tasteful form, and further enriched by a 
chapter entitled What Etchings Are.” Mr. Keppel is 
one of the most intelligent students of this art among 
us, and bas done much, both by his pen and by the 
judgment and sound teste which have characterized his 
business, to develop and extend a love for this admirable 


Fifty-three operas were submitted to the Royal Opera 
at Berlin last year, and only four were accepted. These 
are: Die Haideschlacht,” by Herr Holstein ; ‘‘ Turan- 
dot,” by Herr Rehbeum ; Lorelel,“ by Herr §, 
Neumen; and Irrungen,“ by Professor Loreng. 
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ENGLISH VERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 


1 begin to understand your language 
better,” sald my French friend, Mr. 
Dubols, to me, but your verbs trouble 
me still; you mix them up so with prep. 
ositions, 

I saw your friend, Mrs, Murkeson, 
just now,” he continued. She says she 
intends to break down housekeeping. 
Am I right there ?” 

„Break up housekeeping, she must 
have said.” 

„Oh, yes, I remember—break up house- 


„Why does she do that!“ I asked. 
„Because her health is broken into.” 
„Broken down.” 

Broken down? Oh, yes. And, in- 
deed, since the small-pox has broken up 
in our clty—” 

Broken out. 

„ She thinks she will lea ve it for a few | science 
weeks. 

„Will she leave her home alone ?” 

„No, she is afraid it will be 
broken—how do I say that?“ 

„Broken into.” 

„ Certainly ; it is what I meant to say.” 

Is her son to be married soon?!“ 

„No, that engagement is broken— 
broken—” | 

** Broken off.” 

Tes, broken off.” 

Ah. I had not heard that.” 

„he is very sorry about it. Her son 
only broke the news to her last week. Am 
I right? Iam anxlous to speak English 
well,” 

„He merely broke the news; no prep- 
osition this time. 


„It is hard to understand. That young | Some 


man, her son, is a fine young fellow; a 
breaker, I think.” 

„A broker, = 2 very fine young 
fellow. Good day 

So much for . **to break. — 
Educational Journal. 
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calf binding. 
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; Dickens, with illustrations, | gras 
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calf binding. 
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NOW READY. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


AN EXPOSITION—EXEGETICAL AND HO¥- 
ILETICAL. For the use of Clergymen, Stu- 
dents, and Teachers. By the Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw, D D, author of “ Exposition and 
Homiletics in Pulpit Commentary on Gene- 
sis," eto. 528 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Mr. Whitelaw's latest contribution to Bibil 


cal a betokens much thought and honest 
work on page of it portion of 
exposition is ts Followed by by ite proper accompant 
ments of ‘homiletics’ on the same passage. 

All of the dest 2 and ablest oritics 
and commentators on the subject are referred 
toand laid under contribution, and the whole 
work bandied in a thoroughly scholarllke man- 
ner. — [London Bookseller. 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 


By Wilfrid Richmond, MA. Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 12mo, 298 pages, cloth, 
$2.00. 


The purpose of this book is to enforce the 
re. 1 that eeonomic conduct is matter of 
uty, and 2 pert of the province of con- 
morals. A part consists 

Tian sermons From Preface. 


CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. 


Sermons preached in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
London, by the Rev. H. 8 Holland. MA.. 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 12mo, 
156 pages. cloth, $1 25. 
“ Mr, Holland bimself knows the power and 

richness of spiritual truth, and knows how to 

aterialistic 


set it in the balance sgainst a m phi- 
losophy .’’—[Independent. 


rr the preach- 
truer faith in the super 
natural.”—(N. Y. Evangelist. 


THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. 
A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
By Arthur James Mason, B.D. 12mo, 42% 
$2.50. 


— | 7 in spite 
with so t its teachings, we like it ex 
ecodinaty } became it contains so much of value. 

portions are exce 
striking.—[Co 
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Selections. By Mary G. Cheney, compiler of 
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purple rule. 48 pages. Cloth, Gilt, 78 cts. 

Choice selections full of comfort. 
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Missions and Missionary Heroes. 


Of the many books which, in this enlightened 
find "thely way into bomes of refinement, 
dispensing a wholesome flnence in serving t» 
educate, while affording enjoyment, none can 
equal in interest and value the great missionary 
work by the 


Rev. J. E. Godbey, D. D., and A. H. Godbey, A.M. 


to which hes moet avpropriatelv been 1 tbe 
— “ LIGHT IN DARENESS.” This book is 
nsive in its scope, giving, not only a 
1 of missionary work in all lands 

nization of the first mission, and 

from the or and mart who pertied 
2 Uves for the heathens, — it also describ: 8 


with ferocious beasts and reptiles as well as 
fierce battles with hostile — so that 
throughout the work is one of startling excite. 
ment, me the main intent to convey a true 
ian work in heathen lands is at no 
d remains throughout the 

this truly great and 
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Completion of a great literary achievement. A noble momumemt to American 
scholarshi~.—N. 


Y. TRIBUNE. 


THE INQUISITION OF 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00 per Volume. 


The narrative has been carefally written, is 
fortified with abundant references to original 
authorities, and will be read with thrilling 
interost.—[Observer, N. Y. 


A magoificent contribution to history. . . 
The historical temper, the ample learning, the 
impartia! spirit of the author, are well matched 
by his lucid and stately style. —Zvangelist, N. I. 


All these topics are reviewed in the historical 
spirit, the author disclaiming any attempt at 
moralizing, and they are handled with the 
strength and freedom of a master. ... The 
most complete history of the Inquisition that 
has ever been written.— Murmann, N. Y. 

A storehouse of facts; a calm, judiolal ar- 
ralgument: a record the world should know 

thoroughly. In absolutely diepassionate sen- 
tences, without a trace ot animositv, with an 
impartiality never excelled, the terrible recital 
remo’selessly advances. The tranquillity of the 
historian is amazing. He evidently is bent on 
simply telling the truth, without an effort to 
color it or heighten its effect These annals are 
therefore a eapremely important addition to the 
historical literature relating to the Middle Ages. 
— Christian Intelligencer, N. I. 

Thorougbly and conscientiously done. It is 
written in a calm, historical spirit, and its state- 
ments are abundantly supported by references 
to adequate authorities. Zion's Herald, Boston. 


The temper of the author, and the fairness | 


Characterized by the same astounding reach of historical scholarship as made Mr. Lea’s 
former works the wonder of European scholars. 

Judicial repose and in the mastery of materials. . . 
like him as Gibbon.—Sunday School Times, PAiladelphia. 


But it seems even to surpass them in 


. Of Mr. Lea’s predecessors no one is so 


and justice shown throughout, give it especial 
value.— CAristian at Work, N . 

To the public it will prove a source of trust- 
worthy information, accessible ln no other quar 
ter; and to every student of Church history, 
professional or otherwise, it will prove indils- 
peneable. ... The standard authority on the 
subject.— Jnterior, Chicago. 

The style of the work is at once clear, ele- 
vated, and strong—a model of historic writing. 
— Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

Thie history has every quality that should 
make it a standard work. and one of permanent 
value and interest. ... Mr. Lea has won a dis- 
tinguished place amorg American historians. — 
Watchman, Boston. 

A work of great value. It supplies an impor- 
tant deficiency.— Standard, Chicago. 

Indispensable in every library.— Christia.. Ad- 
vocate, Pittaburg, 

A great work conceived in the true bistorical 
epirit.— Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 

Exhaustive in its t horougbness, intensely 
teresting in its détails. and calm and judicial in 
its tone. An indispensable addition to the 
standard histories.—Zpiscopal Recorder, Phila- 
delphia. 

A most substantial and valuable addition is 
made to the historical literature of the age. 
The work adds honer to the scholarship of 
America.— Western Christian Advocate, Cincin- 
nati. 
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it to solve particular cases. 
ts whole spirit is that of the Bench, not 
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CONT TENTS." I. France and the 
Feudal Italy Spain. Germany, and 
Greece. III Constitutional History of England. 


IV. Society and the Ecclesiastical Power. 
Macaulay’s famous tribute to 
this work is ample testimony to 


its merits: Mr. Hallam is, on 


ae — whole, far better qualified than 


other writer of our time for the 
office which he has undertaken. He 
has great industry and great acute- 
ness. His know Ted ge is extensive, 
various and rofound. His mind 
is easily distinguished by the am- 
plitude of its grasp, and by the 
delicacy of its tact. His specula 
tions have none of that vagueness 
which is the common fault of 
political philosophy. On the con- 
trary, they are strikingly practical, 
and teach us not only the general 
Mr. Hallam’ 8 


a calm, steady impartiality, turning 
lossing over nothing, ex xaggerating 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AGAIN. 


Dear Christian Union : 

May one who nas been a Christian for nearly forty 
years, and Is one now, as I trust, and who is also a 
student and practitioner, to a small extent, of Mental 
Sclence, reply to 8 D. M.“ in your issue of March 17 
This I ask in justice and for the sake of Iaqulrer,“ 
rather than to argue with 8 D. M“ I do not claim 
to speak for Christian Science,” as technically dis- 
tinguished from Mental Science,” but what I have to 
say will apply, probably, to fundamental truths com- 
mon to both. 

First, an illustration. I lived some years in New 
Haven, and learned to love beautiful West Rock. At 
first, and for a long time, I saw only its eastern side, 
and that view satisfied me. I never tired of it. By 
moonlight and sunlight, in shine or storm, It filled out 
the lands and grewioto my heart. But, later, I 
came to view it from the south and west, and with each 
new revelation my delight increased. I could never 
say, I know the Rock ;” only, I am learning to 
know it.” The more varying views I had, the more I 
prized it, and the grander I kaew it to be. 

Was I inconsistent because I saw from more than one 
point of view? Was the first east view false because 
the south one was different, or vice versa? Should I, 
when I had seen only the east view, have remained 
obstinately on the east side, declaring that there was 
no other view, and crying out, False! unreasonable! 
immoral ! unscriptural l' to thos who vantured around 
on the other sides? Many who long to grow ia trath, 
and who believe that it is many-sided, having at least 
„twelve gates,” are assured that mental sclence {¢ but 
another view of truth. It caunot, in its fundamentals, 
contradict true Christianity, for truth is one. When 
men begin to describs the view, error may creep in, as 
It does in every knowa form of religion. I by no 
means repudiate the east view because I happen—2o, I 
was led—to be standing just now on the south side. I 
am glad the east came first. I ineist, however, that I 
am richer for having both views. 

Making due allowance for misunderstanding of words, 
as should be done, since spiritual truths can find only 
partial expression in words, and old words must be 
used to convey new truths, I feel that B. D. M.’s” 
first and second points and conclusion show total mis- 
apprehension. The third polat, unscriptural,” is a 
stock argument. The Pharisees and scribes were 
sore displeased” with Jesus's free interpretation of 
prophecy, yet it was they who understood not the 
law and the prophets.” 

I am not troubled by the possibility that this may be 
10 an old religion.” I rather think it is, in some points, 
though I’ve never studied Buddhism,” and Panuthe 
ism” is a word to whisper under one's breath! The 
faith of Abel and Abraham is quite aged, but has 
followers to this day. I'm inclined to think the south 
side of West Rock is as old as the east side; so, when 
I reai that when Moses died, one hundred and twenty 
years old. his eye was not dim, nor his natural forces 
abated,” I believe that he had been around on that south 
side, and was a wiser man and better lesder of Israel for 
it. And this, though he was claimed by the east-siders, 
and belonged there—just as I do, and always mean to. 
The true sheep need not stay always penncd into one 
narrow east lot forsafety ; the Shepherd intends them 
to be free to go ia and out and find pasture.” 

Oace more, there are those who look at a thing, and 
those who see it, and this difference ex\sts among those 
who profess Mental Science. It is always the er- 
tremists who make the most noise. O ae shouter ina 
camp-mceting will attract more attention than scores 
of quiet Christians. The lives of both shouters and 
allent must be studied before we can justly pronounce 
upon the practical effect of their religion. Truth can 
never appear in new form without mixture of error. 
Were chemistry and geology sciences ‘falsely 80 
ealled in their early days? Yet how many of their 
former theorles are disallowed or modified ! Shall less 
time, patience, experiment, and charity be needed in 
clearing a science which deals with immortal man and 
his relations to his heavenly Father? A sensible, 
saintly teacher of Mental Sclence sald to her class, 
„% Tou are searching for Truth. No doubt you will 
hear and read statements which you cannot accept. 
Be patient. Examine carefully. Receive nothing be- 
cause it seems new to you; on the other hand, do not 
refuse to give it respectful consideration. If you think 
you’ve found a diamond, and it turns out only a pebble, 
drop it aud goon.” Almost everything I read against 
Mental Ssience makes me feel that they who say such 
things have hesrd only the shouters, or else spend their 
time picking up the pebbles we have dropped to pelt 
us with. 

I speak with no authority but that of personal con- 
viction. Truth does not mean ‘ Christianity,” or 


„Mental Sclepce,” or any system, I am glad that it , Obrist” 


does not appear to me like a tottering house which I 
am set to defend, my back braced agalast it to hold it 


up, my hands busy in firing at any one who approaches 


it with inqulring eyes. Rather is my grand old West 
Rock ite symbol. | 

„8. D. M’s” east view Is lovely. I hope she will 
spend all her days on the east side if she shall never 
hear any divine call to another polatof view. But if 
I am called, I must go. I will not chide her for re- 
maining. Why will not she bid me godspeed? I 
suppose there must be more or less of orying, Come 
back l and Came on!“ But there should not be a 
word savoring of aught but love. Who knows but 
“8. D. M.“, “Sincere Inquirer,” and I, my stand 
together near the summit of the Rook some day? How 
good to think we shall all know more then! 

E J. W. 


CHURCH AND STAGE. 


To the Editors of The Ohristian Union: 

For a number of years I took the course with regard 
to the theater which you recommend. Living in the 
city of Cleveland, and occasionally visiting other cities, 
I improved my opportunities to see good plays, and had 
the pleasure of hearing most of the best actors, Amer- 
ican and foreign. All that you say concerning the 
banefits to be derived from attending thoroughly good 
plays is perfectly true, and no one would like more 
than I to spend one or two evenings each week at the 
theater. Bat, on the whole, I have concluded that until 
a radical change shall come over the theater, it is no fit 
place for a clergyman to visit. And my reasons are 
these, among others: 

1, There are very few good and pure plays now on 
the boards; and actors of reputation do not hesitate to 
act immoral parts in immoral plays. Again and again, 
when I have gone to the theater, trusting to the reputa- 
tion of the star or company as a guarantee that the play 
would be clean, I have been offended, even insulted, by 
indecencles. One evening, being in Boston with my 
wife, we attended one of the most reputable theaters in 


that city, to witness a play performed by a company of 


actors that, as I supposed, bore an excellent name. The 
play was trivial, and depended for its popularity simply 
upon its songs, dances, and conversations, which were 
all, or nearly all, indecent. Some ofthe allusions were 
so gross that no pure-minded person could listen to them 
without indignation. At another time I attended the 
best theater in Cleveland and geard a celebrated actress 
—a recent contributor to your columns—ina celebrated 
play. I can only say that she used her almost un- 
equaled gifts to represent the arts, the life, and the 
death of a courtesan. I might add to these many other 
instances which, taken all together, have convinced me 
that the reputation neither of the house nor of the actor 
can be relied upon so as to make a man feel safe in 
going to a play with which he Is not already famillar. 

2. Granting that in a given theater thoroughly good 
plays are from time to time produced, I cannot think 
that I am justified in attending those plays if I know 
that the same stage is occupied at least half the time by 
vicious plays. Mr. Booth, let us say, is at the X thea- 
ter this week. I greatly long tosee him in some of his 
réles, But if I do so [shall be patron’slog an estab- 
lishment which has already billed the whole city with 
advertisements of next week’s play, so foul with indecent 
pictures that I would not for all the world let a child 
stop and look atthem. These theaters post up immoral 
pic ures all over town, and yet ask decent, self-respect- 
ing people to patronizs them when, once in a long 
while, they have something good to exhibit. But a 
house devoted to immoralities caunot ba mide clean, 
and a fit place for Oaristian people to visit, by simply 
suppressing the immoralities for one week. At well 
might a saloon bid for the favor of Christian psop‘e by 
substituting coffee for whisky ten or twelve days in the 
year. 

For such reasons as these I have given up going to 
the theater, aud dissuade my people from golng. Lou 
in New York miy have better theaters than we 
have in our O Alo cities; but my own experience does 
not lead me to think so, and our worst plays come to us 
from New York. 8. 


A NEW DOXOLOGY. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I would ask whether the worde Holy Ghost,” in the 
authorized version of the New Testament, might be or 
ought to be invariably translated ‘‘ Holy Spirit. 

Do we not find in the same verses or the same chap- 
ters of some of the Epistles the words of the original 
rendered both Ghost” aud Spirit” ? 

Is it not evident that the original Greek word might 
everywhere be translated Holy Spirit, whereas the use 
of Ghost or Holy Ghost would be absurd and improper ? 
For instance, we frequently find the Spirit of God“ 
and the Spirit of Christ spoken of, and how would 
it sound if read the Ghost of God” or the Ghost of 


ooo 


[not here refer, Spirit, Holy Spirit, Spirit of God, Spirit 
of Carist, and The Spirit are extensively and continually 


— 


Lam aware that ghost 1a an old Saxon word (und an 
ugly word it 1s), and it was the only one in use till after 
the Norman invasion, and then only with the Norman 
race, who used the word spirit, as the French race from 
old time has done, and by degrees it has taken the place 
of ghost, except for the Most Holy Name, where it was 
too firmly fixed for change until later times, and the 
modern doxologies have held it on. 

As quite remarkably, but not unusually, ghost has 
been used for the departed spirit of man, but not of 
animals; we have heard of ‘seeing a ghost” ten timcs 
with the masses for seeing a spirit.” 

Some may think it well to hold fast old Saxon terms 
as an enrichment of langusge, belleving they make the 
Bible richer than a modern well-written book; but la 
this idea or opinion correct ? 

In view of the abuse, I suggest herewith six renderings 
ofa (or the) Doxology, which I submit obviate the 
necessity of the use of the words Ghost or Holy Ghost, 
and read as smoothly, may be sung as rhythmically, 
and are as strictly orthodox as the one now in common 
universal use: mu 

e I. 
„ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ;’’ 
Ye heavenly host, your vol es raise, 
The Father, Son, and Spirit praise. 
IT. 
** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ;’’ 
To Father, Son, and Spirit raise, 
Ye heavenly host, your songs of praise. 
III. 
Praise to the Father, and the Son, 
And Holy 8pirit—Three in One; 
Yea, endless praise to God be given 
By all on earth and all in heaven. 
IV. 
Let endless praise to God be given 
By all on earth and all in heaven : 
Praise to the Father, and the Son, 
And Holy Spirit—Three in One, 
V. 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ;”’ 
Let earth and heaven thee adore, 
Father, Son, Spirit, evermore |. 
VI. 
Trtune Jehovah, God of Love, 
Adored by all the hoats above, 
Let all on earth their voices raise, 
The Father, Son, and Spirit praise. 
Panama, N. T. 


CONCERNING BASE-BALL. 
To the Editors of The Ohristian Union: 

Would you be willing to give space in your valuable 
columns to both sides of the be- ball question ? 
There are many highly educated and Christian young 
men engaged in it who are paid large salaries for their 
services, who are not willing to sign a contract to play 
unless all Sunday games are prohibited, and who do 
not encourage betting or any of the evils attendant in 
rome localities upon the game. Is it not possible to 
raise the standard of public opinion and make this 
beautiful national game what it should be? I have 
heard of one young man who left his business to engage 
in ball-playing in order to ald a widowed mother, and 
who was an honor to the profession by his firm prin- 
ciples ; and yet some of his friends thought he made a 
fatal mistake, and judged him severely. What would 
you advise one in such a position to do—to strive to 
ele vate the game and help himself financially, or to leave 
it entirely in the hauds of the unprincipled and those of 
doubtful reputation :? G. 

[There is no reason why base-ball should not be 
redeemed from the evils which are incidental, not easen- 
al, to it. Bat what chance a Christian young man has 
to withstand these influences and redeem the game from 
them we will not undertake to judge.—Eps. C. U.] 


A CORRECTION. 


10 the of The Christian Union: 

In my recently published article in your paper, 
entitled Impressions of Canada,” I find that I did 
unintentional fnjustice to the leading sublishers and 
booksellers in St. John, N. B., the house of J. & A. 
McMillan, when I said that there were no decent book- 
stores in Canada east of Montreal. What I intended 
to say was that there were none in Q 1ebec and Halifax 
—which fs the truth. Jorros H. Warp. 

Boston. 


It is said that there isa post-office for every 1,000 
men, women, and children in the United States, and 
that if the expense of carrying the malle was paid 


I. R. B. 


directly by the people, pro rata, each clilzen would pay 


t And in hundreds of passages to which I need avelage of elghty-five cents a year, 
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THE ALPINE AVALANCHES. 


Heavy snowfalls are again reported 
from the central districts of Northern 
Italy, where it is stated that in some 
places the snow is as much as ten feet 
deep. Heartrendlag accounts have been 
received of fearful disasters un the Alps 
from the fallof great avalanches. The 
Alpine troops, with the carabineers, under 
the direction and leadership of the author- 
lifes, have been worklog heroically in the 
task of resculng the people of the small 
villages which have been buried in the 
masses of snow. By the latest accounts 
more than 200 bodies had been taken out 
A telegram from Berne says that the 
hamlet of Trasquera, In P’edmont, at the 
foot of the Simplon, bas been completely 
overwhelmed by an avalanche. In the 


Bini Valley five persons have been killed 


by en avalanche. 


Two svalanches bave fallen on the 


famous Hospices of Bt. Barnard. The 
church has been almost entirely turied 
in snow. No loss of life {s reported. The 
Hospice of St. Bernard, in the P. nnine 
Alps, is situated at the summit of the 
Great St. Bernard Pass from Switzerland 
into Italy. It is said to be the highest ir 
habited building in Europ), the exact 
elevation above the sea level being 8 120 
feet. It stands on the ecgiof a small 
lake, which for nine months of the year 
is frozen; and the temperature (ven Ip 
summer is often (Tceedingly cold. In 
winter twenty-six to twenty -:ight degrees 
below z ro is a common atate of the ther 
mometer. The hospice owes its exist- 
ence to Barnard de Manthon, a nobleman 
of Savoy. who erected it in the year 962 for 
the assistance of pilgrims journeying from 
the northern countries of E irope to Rome. 
About twenty Augustinian monks now 
live there, spending their time in lodging 
and attending to visitors, in religious 
services, the supplying of their own wants, 
and the rescue of wayfarers lost in the 
anow. Travelers of all na'lonalitles who 
visit the hospice are boarded and lodged 
gratuitously, but are expected to depoalt 
the cost of their entertainment in the poor 
box on leaving. The 8“. Bernard dogs 
who assist the brethren to find and exiri- 
cate travelers buried in the snow are 
famous all over the world, although the 
original breed is sald to becxtinct, Ia 
the Middle Ages the monastery was very 
wealthy, and emperors and kings recog- 
nigzed the services rendered to humanity 
by the plous monks of St. Bernard by 
gifis aud grants; now, however, the small 
revenues of the hospice are chi fly derived 
from collections made in Swiizerland, 

and to a much less degree from the offer- 

ings of visitors. The buildings, which 
have suffered so grievously from the dan- 

gerous avalanches now common in the 
mountainous parts of Europe, consist of 
two block, one contain'ng a dining-room, 

a library, a church, the rooms of the 
brethren, and spacious accommodation 
for travelers ; the other, called the Hotel 
de St. Louls. being a refuge in case of 
fire, a storehouse, and a lodging for the 
poorer wayfarers. The matin building 
dates from the middle of the sixteenth 


century. The church, which 1s reported 
to be entirely buried in snow, was bullt 
80 long ago as 1680. As one of the 
chief of the Alpine passes, the Great Si. 
Bernard has been the scene of many stir- 
ring events of history. During the Na- 
poleonic wars French sold ers were qua 

tered in the hospice for mc re than a year. 

The monks usually live for fifteen years 
in the cold and solitude of their mountain 
dwelling, and are said to suffer severely 
in becith from the severity ot the climate. 

James Gizette. 


Winc-rolied snowballs are; says an ex 
change, often seen on the Dakota and 
Wyoming prairies. S »metimes millions 
upon miliions of the dalle are in sight a. 
one time. Many are of the siz; of ar 
orange, some as big as a cannon ball, 
while others reach the proportions of the 
prize pump in of the country fair. Thes+ 
— — leave à person under 

a pression toat great armies 
of schoolboys have been 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


If You Have a Country Home 
SUBSCRIBE TO 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


An illustrated weekly journal of 
Horticulture, Landscape, Art, 
and Forestry. 


Conducted by Professor C. S. Sargent, 


OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


A weekly journal of the highest charac- 
ter.—Geo. Wm. Curtis, in the Easy 
Chair in Harpers Magazine for March, 

Permeated with a spirit of knowledge and 
refinement.— Gardeners’ Chronic/e, London, 
England. 

No journal in the world is so well calcu 
lated to compass its promised purposes.— 
Hartford Evening Post, 


Price, $4 a Year, in Advance. 


THE GARDEN AND FOREST 
PUBLISHING Oo., Limited, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, New York. 


D. A. MUNRO, Manager. 


AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


Ward Beecher 


Largely an Autoblography, 


THE FULL ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT 1 RIAL 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 
up to date is 


Written by Mr. Beecher Himself 


And itis comp’etei by his sen, Win C. 
Reecher, his son-in-law, Rev Sami. 
S oville, assisted by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 

Over 700 pages. An elegant steel of Mr. 
Beecher and many flue wo cuts and photo- 
engravings. Fine Cloth $3 00. Sheep, library 
edition, $375. Halt Ses) Russia, $4 00. Halt 
Morocco, 65 00. Full Morocco, $7 00. 

Send for our Catalogue. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & Co., 


3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


The Best Adornments 


for 
High class Etchings tastefully framed. | 
New descriptive catalogue for 1888, with | 
24 illustrations, mailed for 10 cents, by 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO, Lon 
don, and 20 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New Tork. 

Mesere Frederick Keppel d Co.’s new 
catalogue is an excellent innovation In 
stead of being a bald list titles and prices 
ttia Juli of interesting notes on the artists 
and their works. Buch a is @ 


mest excellent guide from which to order 
etchings.’ —[ Now York World 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM, 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL- 


Successfully used for more 


mowy spaces, 


battling over 


than 
TRY iT, 


-| MUSIC re SPRING 


There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare aad practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts and feativals of the season. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


It 14 time to seni for 
our complete and rich Lists of 


eul 


For Male Quartets and Cho: uses. 


SANGERFFST (81.53), MAIL VOICE GLEE 
ots), EMERSOA’S MALE 

20. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
H. Drrsos & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge 
from the pens of the ablest scholars in 
America and Europe. It is accepted as 
high authority in our leading colleges. It 
is not for the few like Appleton or the 
Britannica, but for all, It has just been 
thoroughly revised at a cost of over 
$60,000 and three years’ labor by forty 
editors, and over 2,000 renowned contrib- 
utors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child 
at school, or his son or daughter just 
entering the arena of life, anything that 
will be of more permanent benefit. It is 
an education supplementary to that of the 
schools. Address for particulars and terms, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 
(Send for Circulars ) 


t FREE to art address. 


Send 
ESTES @ LAURIaT, 301-95 Washiagton 
(opposite Old Sou hb), Boston, Mass. 


'‘CATALOGTE of 
Standard and Popular 
Books offered at 30 to 60 per cert. 
Publisher's prices. Just 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Oldest and bet known in U 
Established, 1855. 


89 ORN'S TxacHERs’ 
N.Y. 


7 East lern STREET, 


ARDEEN'’S SCHOOL SULLE TIN 
8s N. V.. — » fur. 


‘racuse, 
nish sultable teachers, and to ~ 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Ryrn Mawr, Pa, tm miles from — — 
Offe rs graduate and undergraduate courses in San 
— Greek. Latin, Mathematics, English 1 7 
Saxon, Freuen, Oit Freuch, Italian, auish 
man, including Gothic and Od erman 
tory. Political Science Physics, Chemistry, — 

‘ine Botany, and lectures on Philoro 
Gymnasium «ith Or t's app aratus comp 
1 Knglish, Mathe- 

For 


as — 


- Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


Flow to Clothe the Boys. 


BEST &CO 


pUTIAN 


While we have made up ferthis spring our 
usual attractive line t SUITS and OVER- 
COATS in FANCY NOVELTIES and FINE 
IMPORTED FABRICS, we also have the bret 
assortment for ordinary wear, and as an- 


_| lastration Invite special attention te our 


Boys’ Suits:$5.00 


atrictly all- wool, made in our regular styles, 
fic j- et as well as the floer grades ani gaaran- 
teed to give satisf«ectory wear. 

FOR THE su K LL BOYS, a full live of 
KILTS and JERSEY SUITS, incladiag one 
at 83.85, especially good value. 


HATS AND CAPS. Correct styles 


in DEBBYSR for BUYS and YOUTHS and 
the latest NOVELTIES FOR SMALL BONS; 
also be best assertm:nt of SCAKRFS. TIES 
and BOWS, CuLLARBS and CUFFS, &c., 


ALL at the LOWEST PRICES. 
We include youths’ sizes up to 18 years. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully 
followed. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 


. 


4. THE RICHEST. 
MOST LASTING 3% 
AND REFINED 


of ALL 
Z 
PERFUMES. 


COLGATE & 
TOILET SOAPS & PERFUMERY ¢ & 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitatious ! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


Ante 1878, 
Highest Award Hew Orleans Exhibition 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


¥. BAKER & C., Dorchester, Mass 


Advertisement in The Christian Un tou. 


* 


Oritice say of i: 
“Keenest sarcasm 


0, Figen 
—Reo, J, P. Neumann, 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. 


he, Them dumb fools believe in — —— things, can't they believe 
"Delicious r 


y — Witness, 


WANTED. 
BiG TERMS! 


sunthin’ sensible. 
leton, “ Full of genuine wit.“ 
coat — E. — 
hilarating fun. 
OUTF iT by 


EROS 


1 Cu cago, 


= 
Dr Now let giria an! boys begtn to practice the sweet J 
S—VOICES OF NATURE, 
JUBIL*® K «AND, or \ 
COMPANY. or SEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL, ii . 
each 4 cents, or $3.60 per dozen, 
of the diger schools will like DRE#S 
RR ote., or 64 per dos), NEW 
Lou EK QU .60 cts., or sf 40 per doz.), or 
Fine cantatas of moderate Cay for adults 
are HER «Es OF '76 (8!). HERNERT 
KLS (7% cts), JOBE H's BUNDAGE (81) 
—ů— REBE' CA ( cta). UTH AN BOAZ (65 
Sts.) WRECK OF On „ FAIR 
MELUSINA (5 cts), BALTLE Of HUNS 
(80 cta.). Send for lista, 
— — 
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ANECDOTES OF KAISER WILHELM. | and bid her good day. I know you wish 
to.” With a sour face poor Engel started 


Of the many anecdotes and traits of 
character which at this time are related 
of the late Emperor, none is more char- 
acteristic than the tale of the Kaiser- 
blume.” Through all the long years of 


his life he preferred that delicate flower 


of pale blue. However costly the bou- 
quets might be which were presented to 
him, at his home or upon his travels, in 
the center, when at all possible, always lay 
this little flower. It was in 1806,” he 
began, when asked to explain his favorit- 
ism, that my mother, Queen Loulse, 
fled with my brother and myself from 
Berlin, where the hated French tyrant 
had taken hisstation. We had proceeded 
a few miles when one of the carriage 
wheels broke, and, there being no house 
near, we were compelled to wait while 
the coachman mended it. I was a weak, 
sickly little chap, and, being hungry, 
began tocry. My mother, to console me. 
sent us to gather the blue flowers which 
grew in profusion in the field about us. 
We laid our trophies upon her lap, 
happy as children could be. The deft 
fingers of my mother soon formed them 
into a beautiful wreath, when suddenly 
she began to cry. Why, I never knew, 
but suppose the crown upon her lap re- 
minded her of the one she wore as Queen, 
and of a country now trodden in the 
dust by theconqueror. The tears rolled 
down her face and fell upon the flowers 
till they fairly moistened them. I did 
not know why it was, but I embraced the 
dear woman, petted her, and kissed her 
lips, trying in my childish way to comfort 
her. She stopped a moment, and, stand- 
ing me before her, placed the wreath of 
flowers upon my head—flowers wolst 
with her tears. I was but a lad of ten, 
but it so affected me that I never see the 
little Kalserblume without thinking of 
my mother’s tears. And that, gentlemen, 
is why I love the flower.” 

Recovering from one of his illnesses a 
few years ago, the Emperor was sitting in 
his room when the troops marched by, 
and the hurrahs of the masses assembled 
about the monument of Frederick the 
Great in front of.the palace brought him 
to his feet. Pease do not go, said old 
Doctor von Lauer, as the patient started 
toward his study. Let me be,” said 
toe Emperor; “it is one o’clock, and 
Baedeker says that I am to be seen at 
this time at the corner window.” And he 
went. 

An another time his physician entered 
his room and found him standing at the 
window. He bowed, but received no 
answer. The Emperor remained stand- 
ing, paying no attention to him, but this 
was soon explained. ‘‘ Excuse me, doc- 
tor,” the monarch said, turning to wel- 
come him, but I saw a peasant just 
outside hold his child in his arms and 
point toward the window just as you 
entered. I knew he had come to see his 
Emperor, and I wished to give him this 
little joy by remaining a few moments 
longer.” 

Never was a milder master than the 
Emperor, as numerous instances prove. 
One evening he drove to the Victoria 
Theater, in Berlin, accompanied only by 
his coachman and body-servant. The 
latter, believing himself certain of several 
hours, entered a restaurant near by. But 
the Emperor returned very shortly. The 
carriage drove up to the door, but the 
body-servant did not appear. Ten min- 
utes passed by before he was found 
drinking his glass of beer. Frightened 
half to death, he began to excuse himself, 
when he was interrupted by the monarch, 
** Nonsense! don’t bother about it. You 
have often waited for me, now I have 
waited for you, and we are quits.” 

Another time, this same body-servant, 
Engel by name, was divorced from his 
wife, or, at least, did not live with her. 
Returning one morning from a drive, the 
Emperor noticed among the crowd about 
the palace the ex-Frau Engel. He or- 
dered the carriage to halt, saying, “Engel, 


off to bow to the woman whom he hated 
But he was compelled to obey ; and when 
he returned, the Emperor, who had 
greatly enjoyed his joke, addressed him : 
„That is right, dear Engel; we must 
always show respect to the ladies, even /f 
they are wrong.” 

After the battle of Mars la Tour the 
field was covered with the dead, and al! 
available houses filled with the wounded. 
With great trouble a small room, in which 
stood a table, chair, and bed, was found 
for the King. Upon entcring, he asked, 
„ Where are Bismarck and Moltke?” 
„They have no place as yet,” answered 
the adjutant, well knowing how necessary 
it was that they should have rest. Then 
invite them to camp with me,” was the 
reply, but order the bed removed. The 
wounded can use it better than I; and 
bring us straw.” It was done, and the 
three heroes rested during therainy night 
upon the hay-covered floor. 

While upon a hunt in the neighborhood 
of Goths, in the year 1843, the Emperor 
then Prince William, visited the cele- 
brated organ factory at Paulinzelle. After 
explaining the intricacies of the works, 
the owner seated himself at an organ to 
play a piece for the guest whom he did 
not know. Finding a very attentive 
auditor, he asked the Prince if he could 
perform upon the instrument. A little,” 
he answered, taking his place, and soon 
surprising the man with the richness of 
his selections, ending with the popular 
melody, Hell Dir un seiger Kranz” 
Excellent!“ cried the organ-maker 8 
its finish ; your talent is great. I can 
recommend you to a position as organtst. 
„That,“ answered the Prince, you must 
give to one more worthy, since I already 
have a position which I cannot well 
resign.” May Lask with whom I have 
the honor of speaking?“ continued the 
manufacturer, piqued at this refusal. ‘‘ 
am William, Prince of Prussia.” Ah 
your Royal Highness, what a pity! The 
profession loses a talented disciple.” 
„Les, my dear master,” added the 
Prince, giving his hand in farewell, bu’ 
God divides talent and position according 
to his wisdom, and maybe I shall yet 
make something out of my profession.’ 
—([Tribune. 


A CHINESE HOSPITAL. 


In one of the most crowded thorougb- 
fares of tae Chinese quarter of Shanghal. 
there has stood for forty years a free ns- 
tive hospital, mainly supported by the 
European community. Very strange its 
wards look at first to English visitors, The 
patients bring their own bedding, consist- 
ing of a bamboo mat and a wadded quilt. 
Those who can move about are the only 
regular attendants of those who can not. 
The house-surgeon and dispenser is a 
Christian Chinaman, for thirty years con- 
nected with the hospital, and one of the 
first converts of a mission school. Yearly 
about 800 persons pass through the wards, 
and the proportions of deaths is small 
Last year there were fifty-six, and in the 
dispensary more than 22,000 cases were 
treated. From very far distances many of 
the poor suffering creatures come, and back 
to their far-off homes many a healed one 
has carried a blessing greater than bodily 
healing; for we believe that nowhere, a. 
home or abroad, could better proof be 
found than in the Shanghai hospital of 
the benefit of confining medical and gots 
pel work. Daily the walting room, seated 
for 300, is crowded with men, women, 
and children long before the dispensing 
hour, and daily an English missionary. 
as conversant with their language as his 
own, sets before this waiting multitude 
the Word of Life. ‘I believe,” writes 8 
Christian physician, who for some years 


bad the oversight of this work, that the 
Chinese undergo more suffering for want 
of medical knowledge than any other na 
tion in the world.” In an fastitution like 


[ss 


this, almost daily under a n 
may the blind 2 


FOR — 


NEWHOPE ¢CONSUMPTIVE! 


To many it has proved a well-founded hope. No matter if 
you have tried everything else—no matter if the Doctor 
shakes his head and friends discourage you—your case 
cannot be any more hopeless than some who have been 
cured. A postal request will bring you full information 


about 


STARKEY 
BY 


A bevé. INHALATION. 


Consumption. Do you recall the apprehensive shudder when first this 


fatal term was applied to a loved one? Insiduous rav- 
warrant which may not be annulled. 


age! Its diagnosis, in any stage, is received as a death 


Its dreadful character is indicated in the words of an intelligent physician of 
Vermont, who ten years ago wrote to us as follows: I have a patient, slightly ailing 
whom I am treating. In the near future he will be very sick ; and he will die in spite of 
all the efforts of any physician that I know.“ 


Two hundred thousand di 
in this country from the dread disease. So with 'sad emphasis the —— . 


Consumption cannot be cured.” 


Providence is beneficently inclined is it not an enviable privilege to be its effective nee 


ment? We claim to be thus favored, for beyond dispute we are the dispensers of a 
remedy which has restored scores of invalids who have been pronounced by experts to be 
hopelessly sick with consumption. As truth is often emphasized by its antithesis. so after 
the patient has recovered by the use of our Treatment, these experts declared usually 
that they had made a — in their diagnosis. 


Hundreds who five, ten, or fifteen years ago were given up to die, are ivi it- 
nesses to the fact that Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’S-Treatment by Inhalation will cur wee 
sumption ; and as a result this treatment is daily becoming more and more recognized as 
the most effective remedy now known for pulmonary consumption or phthisis. Our 
Compound Oxygen gives directly new and high vitality which generally becomes ap 
parent at the beginning of its use. This is more and more manifest in the increased 
appetite and a sensation of life and bodily comfort which attend a continuance of this 
treatment, 


We cannot urge too strongly upon those suffering with this deadly disease the im 
portance of beginning the treatment at once ; and of persisting in its use until the vital 
system becomes fully restored and the last vestige of the disease is driven from the sys 
tem. The above mentioned Vermont physician used our Treatment upon his patient 
A year later he wrote to us. I shall continue to use it so long as I obtain such results 
as I have to the present time. 


There are many intensely interesting considerations which invite ex i 
this subject. If any one will send for a copy of our brochure he may find it treated aie 
at length, and iu a style which we are modest enough to believe will pay for a perusal. 


“ Personal A repeat 
. e my life to its timely use. the sreatinent — — 


of God I ow „ still use 
P inherited good results. if I have a cold, with 
mother—s K wit a age oft -five ** ours truly 
my maternal grandfather, my maternal aunts an * . C. WIIn.“ 
uncles, and my sisters died with it, and all my life 
long I suffered with it more or less, until the disease - 
culminated in the fall of 1882 in violent Bronchial * Tork, Kan., November 7, 1888. 
Asthma, with general biliary d nee know what to you, as my im- 


erangement, when 

my friends and physicians despaired of my life. I 
ced immediate relief from the Compound 

manent | Complete 


ge a per TH recovery 
cure. Physicians pronouneed that tubercles were | Sumes it tosay at this time that when your first 
already formed in tbe lunge. Rev. A. W. Moore. 

„ DaRLINGTOR, S. C., Sept. 1, 1887.“ 


cough, expectorating about one pint of bloody 


„Onnen. Wis., Dec. 19, 1885. | hundred and fo — flesh from one 
oge ines 4, — dem — physictan hed mace an ation of 
attack of pneumonia a year a half previous. II pound Oxsren ee before the arrival of the 
bled so profusely that my life was d: spaired of by — ht bad old 
Between a Tuesday¢ven-| me he could do nothing for me, snd took my wife 
ay morning I had eleven | to one side and told her if I had friends to tele 
times of bleeting ; in some + them I saturated six | graph for them at once. 

y — upon my pillow. The ont re. taking the Compound Oxygen, 

results were apparent at once; I an to feel — — — — 2 — weeks was able to sit up, 
u reep decrease eats. Then 

four supplies of the Home Treatment. continually | | began to increase in flesh. and now, at th» expi- 

growing better. I weighed before my illness about — 4 

one hut dred and thirty five pounds, in health; | Nene war pounds; 8 

Inow weigh one hundred and fifty-nine pounds, | *’8°rous, but my cough s 


and am entirely well. My lungs are not so suscep. | “rete . My ph some 
tible to attack from colds as the air is passing in my left lung; but I l w " 
more — fear I be too confident that 882 ' 


my physician and friends. 
Frid 


y used to be, and I 
2 full and and Oxy — lhe 
everybody says, ‘How well you are looking! aT — 4-,-f—, me. ve been an | 


“ December 6, 1896. 

“fam gaining every in flesh ; ha 

about five pounds since | last wro ~A — 

now able to attend to my business without fatigue 

40 n Treatment, lam rotten rekalnded the least tigue, feel — without 

und Oxy . very 0 a eel con 

of it by the inquiries I receive as to the —— pound Ox . ent that the Com 
was 


discomfort. I keepa supply now om Bane. and find 
taking cold. 


effect a cure in my case. My 


inquiries, this bas 
my word spoken in favor of the Compound en Treatments of the Compound Oxy 
so many have had serious attention called w | on my third Treatment. 


For a plain statement of the effects of the Compound Oxygen Treatment u 
pulmonary complaints and many interesting testimonials as to its results in Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Nervous and Chronic disorders, send for the new brochure of 200 

ages, published by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa., 331 


a | St., San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada, It will be sent 
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A despairing cry! It arises from thousands of physicians every day in the vear | 
| are Statement? The dis- 
couraged physicians. Upon what authority is it made? Failure in the past. But has 
| every known resource been attempted? Is restorative agency entirely exhausted? The 
belief is warranted that Providence does not inflict bane and blight upon those whose 
| 
nd astonishing. that I dare not hones for 
re ANG nore ** 
| 
* anothe fan, is improving gradually; the air is pass — 
— 2 — which Nr — Soreness is all gone. 
gen. [am now 
B. F. 
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Itee your wife over there. Go quickly * 
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YUE CHRISTLAN U NION. 


LYMAN BEECHER’S ABSENT- compositor any trouble. Rolled manu- 


MINDEDNESS. 


One of our exchanges calls attention to 
„ remarkable instance of the absent. 
mindedness of Dr. Lyman Beecher (the 
greatest among the many great who have 
borne the name of Beecher),” recorded 
by Henry B. Stanton in his Random 
Recollections :” 

„He preached in the Third Presby- 
terlan Church, the aristocratic, rich 
church of Cincinnati. He was always 
doing some odd thing. One Sunday he 
came In late; the house was packed; ic 
walked rapidly up the alsle with a roll of 
blotted manuscript In his hand, ascended 
the pulplt, opened the Bible, spread his 
manuscript, took his text, and was about 
to begin his sermon without any prelim- 
inary exercises. One of the elders rose 
from his pew, and stood. The elder 
looked at the doctor; the doctor looked 
at the elder. The elder came out of his 
pew; the doctor came down the stairs, 
and they met, The elder whispered 
a few words in the doctor's ear, the 
doctor reaseended, closed his Bible, and 
said, Let us pray.“ This was a specl- 
men of many such performances. I don't 
know of any better way of accounting 
for it than to tell what the doctor sald to 
us atthe seminary when giving a lecture 
on oratory. ‘ Young gentlemen,’ sald he, 
‘don’t stand before a looking-glass and 
make gestures. Pump yourselves brim- 
ful of your subjact till you can’t hold an- 


other drop, and then knock out the bung, | gas 


and let nature caper.’ In the instance of 
the sermon the doctor had pumped him- 
self full in his library, and when he 
reached the church was too eager to 
knock out the bung.” 

We have heard, on the best authority, 
an instance of ab ent-mindednes pro 
duced by preoc up Hon. A Presbyterian 
minister, still living, belonging to an 
almost equally celebrated family, was Il. 
Late Saturday evening he thought he 
would be able to preach the following 
day, and so secured no supply for his 
pulpit. Sunday morning he was much 
worse. Nothing having been done, he 
determined, if possible, to reach the pu). 
pit, offer prayer and pronounce the bene- 
diction, and omit the evening service. 
He ascended the pulpit, announced a 
hymn, offered a brief prayer, and rose to 
exprees his regret that he could not pro- 
ceed, He said it was a great disappoint- 
menttohim. He had hoped that morn- 
ing to be able to speak to them upon the 
following beautiful passage of Scripture 
(announcing the text), but, owing to fll 
health, he should not be able to do so, and 
would merely state the line of thought 
which he intended to communicate. 
After speaking for a while upon that, he 
sald, ‘“‘In the evening, had I dared to 
venture out, I should have hoped to fol- 
low these reflections with a few remarks 
upon another subject” (announcing the 
text) After a while a bell rung. He 
stopped, placed his hand to his head, and 
sald to one of the deacons: ‘‘ What is 
that bell ringing for“ sald he. That 
is the one o’clock bell, and you have 
spoken about two hours in telling us 
what you would have said in the morn- 
ing and in the evening if you had been 
well enough to speak.” There was less 
excuse for Lyman Beecher, for he had 
his notes. We will not give this Presby- 
torlan clergyman’s name, but his former 
parish, in which the story was told us, 
will readily recognize it. It may serve to 
suggest to orators that their standard of 


time is not always that of the clock, or 
even of the audience —[ Rx. 


SENDING Manuscript ro PUBLISHERS 
Tae best way for authors to send manu- 
seript to publishers la discussed in the April 
number of The Writer.” The editor of 
the magazine says: Editors generally do 
not care whether a manuscript comes to 
them folded or fist. A neatly folded manu- 

script can always be easily flattened out, 
ond ft is not to give elther editor or 


scripts, not folded manuscripts, are what 
editors abhor. If a package of manu- 
script is very thick, it may be better to 
send it fiat, in an extra stout manila 
envelope, or tied between two pleces 1 4 
paste board cut the right size, and wrapped 
in paper; but an ordinary short manu 


be sent folded and inclosed in a stout 
envelope. If writers could see the torn 
and shattered envelopes that reach edit- 
ors every day, they would appreciate 
the necessity of using stout envelopes for 
sending copy by mall. Strong manila 
envelop es are the best.” 


AMMONIATED BREAD. 


Ammoniated baking powders—that 18, 
baking powders in which carbonate of 
ammonia is used as an ingredient, and 
which exhale an odor of ammonia when 
heated—are classed by many eminent 
physicians and sanitarians as superior to 
all others. Professor Hassell, of London, 
who is recognized as highest authority on 
the subject of food hygiene. commends in 
the strongest terms the use of carbonate of 
ammonia as a leavening agent, stating Ite 
great advantage to be in its perfect vola- 
tility, which permits it to be, by the heat 
of baking, entirely thrown into leavening 
gas whereby the bread is ralsed. 1a. g 
experiment with heat would seem to indi- 
cate the superior, not the inferior, value 
of such baking powder. The little heat 
that is imparted to it when held over a 
gas jet, lamp, or stove, suffices to resolve 
the carbonate of ammonia {nto leavenin 
and throw it off. The first heat of 
baking, therefore, will effectually develop 
all the gas, thoroughly leaven the loaf, 
and dissipate the gas-producing ingredi- 
ents of a powder of this kind; and this 18 
the highest test of a perfect baking pow. 
der. Where other alkalies alone are used 
they are not infrequently retained, unre- 
solved, through the whole process of bak. 
ing. and remain an uuwholesome ingredi- 
ent in the finished bread. The carbonate 
of smmonia cannot be used asa substitute 
for cream of tartar.— [New York Weekly 
Tribune, 


FINANCIAL. 


6 |. GUARANTEED 7°. 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assets October 1, 1887, $1,833,909. 
All loans and debentures fully guaranteed. 
Full iaformation given by 
A. L ORMSBY, H. K SIMMONS, vioe-Pres' ts. 
180 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


SiX PER CENT. 
Income Securities 


Call or write for circulars. 


New Eogland Loan and Trust Company, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
CAPITALSUBSCRIBED - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 


6 PER CEWT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN. 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We lean no 
money on the undaly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 

MUNICIPAL BNDS. 
OFFICES : 
New York, 20 B’way Phila, cor.ith & Ches’ 
Boston,117 Devonshire st. | London, England. * 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


— 
Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 
— — 
and St. Paul. 3 


we 


collect and 4 


for and interest free 
to lender. Send 
forms. 


or et 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Advertisoment in The Christian Union,” 


in 
script, say one of twenty pages, may better 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Capital, 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


S. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., 
G. We eee — Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


F. Prest. V. B. Bean. S57 
M. PERKINS. lst Vice- 
P. k. EMERY, Auditor. L. H. P ns, Secretary 


tate mew: Payment 6* 
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AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Capital, 8780, 000 
Surplus, 


SAFE our $5 to — — in — of 
9 paying 
100 96 & 85 — Savings Certificates are 
e for Securities 

and are also payable in cash 

Aico In the MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT 


— was returned promptly to investors. 
ncipal and interest fully guaranteed by Capital 1 
surplus of $1,106,016. In other departments, up to 


isassured. More thana Million Dollars 

1G rare invored, on 

J.B. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAW RENCE,KANSAS. 

New York Mng 'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


NATIONAL | 


LOAN & TRUST C0. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
BSTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 
Our loans are carefully selected in — me 


Every piece of personally 
are prepared to = yh the benefit of ow 


BUSHNELL BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert £ treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money los ed. Interest cou 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs. Reference : First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Oo., National German 
American Bank, 6, Faul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 60 


miDO -000 
Capital a} Stock, Bald AG 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
ds at National Bank of the Republic, 
er — as Savings 
The amount of out 
* obligation by Statute. 
Offices : eo 54 
1 Wall dt 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVE STMENTS.| 


Annual Bonds" to 8&8 r nt. 
— upwards. “Payment ot of “Principal 
lender atcharge. BEST LOC CATION in 
n years’ — 
wis’ Refer to the 
” Bend for F. Circular, and ref- 
erences before you invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 


$ | ,000,000.00 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


President. 


B. A. AMBLER, 
137 Broadway, N.Y. Cirr. C. C Hive & Sox Agents. 
ALBANY,N.Y. & Co.,Mngrs. N. VAN. 
Tuergsa, N.Y. R. C. Cottis, Ageat 
34 Se Brooks, A 


School St., Bostow, Mass. 
102 So. 4th St., PHILADA., Pa. FRANK SKINNER — 
Wri rite for full information. 
L. H. Pexxins, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


A 


per annum first mort 


gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 


National Bank. 9 BEST OF REFERENCES 


EAST AND W8sT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, 
P. T, BARTLGTT, Ass t Sec, 


Philadelpht New York, 


„celebrated Pullman manuf 


PER CENT |=: 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


H. E. BALL, Pres't. 
Z. R. WHEELER, Sec. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance 
Company. 


20d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY ist, 1888 
(Condensed.) 


0 


Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
Disbursements "= 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1888, $1,716,606 23 
Liabilities, * 1, 296,365 36 


Surplus to Policy Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


J. V. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. J. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS Map OF TH. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND d — 


Its main * and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KEANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate citics. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All t 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Ny 
** Creat Rock Island Route.“ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 


and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
acture. All safety ap- 


pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


E. | Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
tchison, Kansas 


A 


City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


Its Watertown branch rraverses the great 
** WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, G1 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Le ‘te, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 

E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’] Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHI ILE 


ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


GUARANTEED, 


FIRST IAGES 


IN KANSAS 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 4, DOLLARS -: — 


Tho 


AMPLE —— AT 


JOHN D. KNOX & 


— 
1 


> 
— — — ——0 —]— ꝓ. ä —— 
—— — 
— half 5% 
st, t 
— — ͤ ͤ —ñ.!lͥ 
Lily answerec 
Send for pamphiet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
Vice- President. 
brrespondents: Hanover National Bank. New York: 
| 
— 
— 
˙ or facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
— 
— — — — 
000 
TOPEKA, MANSAS, 
read the proftable experience of | 
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PusuisHer’s 


New Tnunspar. 12, 1888. 


New Subscriptions received in Febru 
ary and March from following countries. 
This list does not include renewals : 

EUROPE. 

France. 

Switzerland. 

England. 

ASIA. 

Tarkey in Asia. 


Japan. 

OCEANIOA,. 
Hawatian Islands. 
New Zealand. 


Victoria. 
AMERICA. 


Nearly all the States and Terri- 
tories inthe United States. 
Mexico. 


Canada. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentine Republic. 
“OUR FIELD THE WORLD.” 


—— 


HOW TO SHOW GOOD-WILL. 

The Publisher of The Christian U salon 
knows that it has a great many friends Ip 
all parts of the country ; some are heard 
from frequently, some less fri quently, 
aud s me only once a year when their 
‘‘repewal” is due. 

We aprreciate our friends, but (ve hope 
we do not belittle that statement when we 
s )) „we sppreclate our friends’ friends 
more.” Every friend of ours has a friend. 
We request an /ntroduction. 

What would be the result? B. fore the 
ncxt celebration of Independence Dsy we 
shculd be sending all over the country 
twice as much good checr’ as we do tc- 
day. 

ANOTHER WAY TO SHOW GOOD-WILL, 

Every pastor—perbaps every subscriber 
—knows of some min or woman in mod- 
erate circumstances who would be glad to 
be'p them:elves and at the same time help 
us. WIII zou kindly j uꝭ us in corresponc- 
ence with such a f erson ? 


PUBLISHER'S MAIL. 
WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE SAMPLE 
COPIES. 

Taree weeks ago we received a letter 
from 2 manufacturer in Chicago asking 
us fot a dozen or more eample copies. O 
courses we gladly sent them. We should 
not have regretted doing so had it fafled 
to add a single subscriber to our list, for 
some of those who refuse to subscribe 
this year are going to eubrscriba next 
In this case, however, we did not have to 
walt until next year for our return 
Last week’s mall brought us two letters 
from our friend containing checks for the 
renewals of fifteen subscriptions which he 
had secured year ago, and twelve new 
subscriptions, The Christian Union has 
a right to be r roud of its friends. 


A GIFT FOR A READING-ROOM. 


Dear Sir: 

Can you tell me how I can d’spose of a 
number of old magazines — Harper's and 
„Century“ from 1875 to 1885, and a fow 
‘* Atlantics’”’? Hoping that you may know 
of some reading room that may care (o ac- 
cept of them, I remain, A SUBSCRIBER. 

We have on file several letters like the 
above and would be glad to have any 
su sicriber send us the addresses of read. 
ing-rooms or fre libraries where such a 
gift would be most useful. 


A HEARTY INDORSEMENT. 

To the Editcrees The Christian Union: 
My Dear §&1rs,—I cannot resist crying 
„Bravo!“ to your editorial in Christian 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Union of the 29.h irstant on the Church and 
the Theater. 

It takes the only rational ground, and 
maintains it on rational principles. It helps 
every one who is trying to do the same or 
similar things in less conepicuous positions. 
And, like every other true word, it helps the 
truth in every relation, and promotes the 
true kingdom of God. 

Yours sincere’y, 

TAUNTON, Mass. 


GOOD. 


A. T. P., New Haven, Conn., answers 
our request for the names of friends likely 
to be interested in The Christian Union as 
follows : 

** Everytody takes it.“ 


H. P. DsF. 


A FACT, BUT NOT A MOTTO. 
Whoever marries domesticates the R scord- 


ing Angel. R L. 8. 
New Tonk. 


HONESTY AND HUMOR. 


[Here is the way the New York 
„Volles“ acknowledges a mistake. This 
is mainly journalisn.—Pos C U] 


„The shadow of a great misfortune hovers 
above us. Last week we spoke of the new 
license fee in New Jersey (from $100 to $250) 
asan average of from two to five cents a day. 
We did; we can’t deny it; the printer 
didn’t doit; the proof-reader wasn’t to 
blame. We did it; and now some sarcastic 


individual wishes to know whether we use a 
Volapük arithmetic. No, we don’t. We 
carefully reckoned that $100 to $250 a year 
would be in round numbers from two to five 
dollars a week, and after reaching this tri- 
umph of mathematical skill we carefully 
wrote it dowa from two to five cents a day / 

„We console ourselves with the thought 
that the error was so glaring it could have 
misled no one.“ 


MOTTOES. 
[All mot toes competing for the prizes 
must bs recsived by April 22.—Pus. 
O. U] 


Not fallure but low alm is crime.—[Lowell. 

The only fallure a man ought to fear is fafure 

in cleaving to the purpose he sees to be best. 

—[George Elio’. A. R. H. 
Rocuester, N T. 


The man who thinks be can't do it is more 
than half right — [Josh Billings. 

Whe doth not burn doth not inflame.—[From 
the Italian. A. L. B. 

BTOOMTIEID, N I. 


Can there be a more appropriate motto for 


The Christian Union than this? 
** Be just, and fear not.“ A. A. W. 
N. C. 
Our choices are our destiny. J. 8. 8. 


Penn YAN, N. V. 


How forcible are right words !—[Job vl., 15. 

„An honest tale speeds best being plainly 
told.—[Shakespeare, King Richard III., Act IV., 
Scene 4. A. W. 


LowE.Lt, Mass. 
He who has no vision of Eternity will never 
get a true hold of Time.— [Carlyle, E B. 


Brapronp, Pa. 


In things of the mind we look for no com- 
puision, but that of light and reason.—[Crom. 
well. 

Truth is given, not to be contemplated, but 
to be done.—[F. W. Robertson. A. F. B. 

AsHLAND, N. H. 


To truth add other truth Why with old truths 
need newtruth disagree?—[Robert Browning. 
Denny, N. H. M. F. P. 


Iapprehend the mottoes you require are spe- 
clallty for your own use as bead iues for the 
paper. Here is an original one for hard times 
like the present : 

Pash, pray, aud be patient. 

Betwoop, Can. 


In essentials unity, in non-essentlals liberty, 
and in all things charity.—[Lotre. 

The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he 
was yeeterday.—[Colton. (Rev.) L. B. v. 

SaLem, Mass. 


The instinotive fee ing of a great people is 
often wiser than its wisest men.—[Kossuth. 
Boston, Mass. A. D. H. 


They be two things: unity and untlformity.— 
[Bacon. M. P. D. 
EcranTon, Pa. 


J. C. W. 


They must upward still and onward who 
would keep abreast of truth. —| Lowell. 
Sincerely, Mrs. J. E. C. 8. 
Troy, N. 1. 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp—or 
what's heaven for —[Browning. EB. 8. 


Toronto, Canada. 


I send you two original mottoes: 

Theology is the least necessary part of Re- 
ligion. 

To win Happiness we must woo her twin 
sister Duty. 8. K. 

tr. Lous, Mo. 


Falsehood may have iw hour, but it has not 
future.—[Preseeneé 
One hour in the execution of justice is worth 
teventy years of prayer —{Mahomet. 
Forgive thyself nothing and others much.— 
{Latin Proverb, H. B. J. 
New Tonk Cirr. 
** Right for the sake of Right; 
Truth for the sake of Truth; 
All for the sake of Christ.” 
HR Ind. (Mrs.) M. A. M. 


The only way to know what is true is to do 
what Is true —[Maedonald. M. F. 
Brooktyrn, N. T. 


The harmony of constant growth with upim- 
paired identity.—[Phillips Brooks, 

For largeness of thought, for honesty and 
thorougboess of purpose, for earnestness of 
work.—[Phi'lips Broo«s. 

Not to give up the symbol, but to ho'd it as a 
aymbol, that is the true duty.—[ Phillips Brooks 

Strong action oan issue only from strong faith. 
—[Poillips Brooks. 

Goodness is not mere invocence. but realized 
insight —[Josiah Royce Ph. D. (Religious As 
pect of Philosophy, p. 456). 

No sentimentality, only solid wisdom won by 
experience, and pcured forth with feeling — 
(Theo. T. Munger. 

True science cannot impose a limit to thought 
nor tolerate an impediment to its progress. — 
(Chas. Talbot Porter (Mechanics and Faith, p. 
116.) M. E. 8. 

BnookLTN, N. I. 


PETITION FOR THE COPYRIGHT 
BILL. 


From the London Framiner, 1839. ]} 


[Tais odd petition, full of the eccen- 
tric humor of its author, shows where 
Carlyle would stand—or rather how he 
would fight—could he take part in the 
copyright discussion of to-day.—Pun 
O. U] 

To the Honorable the Commons of Fag- 
land in Parilament assembled, ths Petition 
of Thomas Carlyle, a Writer of Books, 

Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner has written certain 
books, being incited thereto by various inno- 
cent or laudable considerations, chte fly by 
the thought that said books might in the end 
be fcund to be worth something. 

Trat your petitioner bad not the happl- 
ness to recelye from Mr. Thomas Tegg, or 
any Publisher, Republisher, Bookseller, any 
encouragement or countenance in writing of 
said books, or to discern any chance of 
receiving such ; but wrote them by effort of 
his own and the favor of Heaven. 

That all useful labor is worthy of recom. 
pense ; that all honest labor is worthy of the 
chance of recompense: that the giving and 
ast uring to each man what recompense his 
labor has actually merited, may be sald to 
be the business of all Logtslation, Polity, 
Government, and Social Arrangement what- 
soever among men, 

That your petitioner does not undertake 
to say what recompense in money this labor 
of his may deserve; whether it deserve any 
recom pense in money, or whether money in 
any quantity could hire him to do the like. 

That this his petition has found hitherto, 
in money or money’s worth, small recom 
pense or none; that he is by no mcans sure 
of its ever finding recompense, bat thinks 
that, if so, it will be at a distant time, when 
he, the laborer, will probably no longer be 
in need of money, and those dear to him will 
still be in need of it. 

That the law does at least protect all per- 
sons in selling the production of their labor 
at what they can get for it, in all market 
places, to all lengths of time. Mach more 
than this the law does to many, but so much 
it does to all, aud less than this to none. 

That your petitioner cannot discover him- 
self to have done unlawfully in this his said 
labor of writing books, or to have become 
criminal, or have forfeited the law's protec. 
tion thereby. Contrariwise, your petitioner 
believes firmly that he is innocent in said 
labor; that if he ba found in the long ran to 
have written a genuine enduring book, his 
merit therein, and desert toward E igland 
and English and other men, will be conatder- 
able, not easily estimated In money; that, on 
the other hand, if his book prove false and 
ephemeral, he and it will be abolished and 
forgotten, and no harm done. 

That, in this manner, your petitioner plays 
no unfair game against the world; his stake 
being life itself, so to speak (for the penalty 


1 death dy starvation), and the world's 


stake nothing till once it see the dice 
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thrown ; so that in any case the world can- 
not lose. ; 

That in the happy and long-doubtful 
event of the game's going in his favor, your 
petitioner subm'ts that the small winnings 
thereof do belong to bim or hie, and that no 
otber mortal has justly either part or lot in 
them at all, now, henceforth, or forever. 

May it therefore please your Honorable 
House to protect him in said bappy and 
long-doubtfal event; and (by passiog your 
Copy Right Bill) forbid all Thomas Teggs 
and other extraneous persons, entirely un- 
concerned in this adventure of his, to steal 
from him his emall winning for a epace of 
sixty years at the shortest. After sixty 
years, unless your Honorable House provide 
otherwise, they may begin to steal. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, 


WELL SalD, 
A GOOD SUGGESTION, 


us her Christian Union: 

Dear EIA. —It suggestions of improve- 
ments that might be made in the paper 
are in order, let me urge that a better 
dex be added to each volume than the 
one you now publish. I have been a sub- 
scriber for several years, during which time 
[I have kept the numbers of the Union 
very carefully, and have had frequent occa. 
sion to refer to back numbers, in which 
case I have fourd your index of little value. 
The titles of editorial articles are, as you 
know, not always indicative of the subj set 
matter, and, inasmuch as the index ie ar- 
ranged with reference to tities only, when 
ote wishes to see what the Union has had to 
say upon any particular subject during the 
past two years, for instance, bis only safe 
method of procedure is to look over the 
numbers themselves instead of relying upon 
the index. 

At the risk of relating uninterestisg per- 
sonal matter, permit me to tell you why l 
have had frequent occasion to use the index. 
Educated in the strictest of old sehool “ 
political economy, I have been gradually 
growing away from my earlier standards, 
and into the humanity of the new schoo! ”’ 
ofthat science. No one lo fluence has moved 
me so largely in this direction as The 
Christion Union articles on the labor ques" 
tion that have appeared during the past 
few years. Aza teacher I have tried to 
put into the hands of my pupils in polit- 
fecal economy articles upon the most im- 
portant economic subjects of the day 
that represent both sides of the question, 
and have drawn very largely upon The 
Christian Union and tbe Natton “ for such 
purposes. Possibly it may be due partly to 
my own bias, partly to the immaturity of 
average bigh school pupils, but certain it is 
that my classes have felt that the attitude of 
The Christian Union upon the vital eco 
nomic questions has been the one which they 
desired to assume. You will readily see, 
therefore, that my need of a more perfect 
index has not been a fancied one. 

Hoping that you will not look upon my 
advice as apiece of impertinence, but will 


accept it in the spirit in which f: is offered, I 


am, Tours truly, 
Osuxosn, Wis. 


TO BE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANTS. 


Divide your risks as the insurance people 
do, so that in case of failure you will not be 
much bart. 

In stock-taking let nothing but real value 
appear in the balance sheet, and under 
rather than over value. 

As a rule, you los people and their custom 
when they get into ycur debt. If possible, do 
a strictly cash business. 

Make use of the telegraph when your stock 
gots too small. The results of turning stock 
quickly are quite startling. 

Strike off all customers who will not 
steadily pay monthly. Keep strictly to this 
rule and you will have a healtby business. 

When you have commenced a business go 
thorough!y into it. D> not be ashamed of 
an hovest business that is supporting you. 
Make it honorable. 

When an account is opened, ask the parties 
to what extent they wish to go, and keep 
them to the amount agreed upon, which, 
with their name, should be entered in the 
ledger. 


R. H. H. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Great changes there Radical reformation. Rev 
blution and r-novation. The — which vex 
the baman interior are sometimes of such lo 
standiog that reform and renovatien seem a! 


all about" P. 0.” writing to Wal 
Arch Street, Pb iladel. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER:! 


Isn't this Joseph's son ?—ay, it is be; 

Joseph the carpenter—eame trade as me 

I thought as I'd find it—I knew it was hera— 
But my sight's getting queer. 


I don't know right where as his * must ha’ 

But often, as I've been ben wood. 

I’ve took off my hat, jast with thinking of He 
At the same work as me. 


He warn't that set up that he couldn't stoop 
down 

And work in the country for folks in the town 

And I'll warrant he felt a bit pride. like I’ve 


At a good job begun. 


The parson he knows that I'll not make too free, 
But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 
When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a 
pew, 
And has thoughts a few. 


I think of as how not the parson hissen, 

As is teacher and father and shepherd o'“ men, 

Not he knows as much of the Lord in that shed, 
Where he earned his own bread 


And when I goes home to my missus, says she, 
Are ye wanting your key!“ 
For she knows my queer ways, and my love for 
the shed 
(We've been forty years wed.) 


So I comes right away by mysen, with the book, 

And [ turns the old pages and has a good look. 

For the text as I've found, as He tells me as Ho 
Were the same trade as me. 


Why don’t I markit? Ah, many says so, 
But I'd think I'd as llef, with your leave, let it 


It do seem that nice when I fall on it sudden 
Unexpected, ye know ! 


CLOVER. 

By FiLorence ScoLtuarD Brown, 
Long ago, a queen, she swayed, 
By her court beloved. obeyed, 
Where the winter never goes, 
Where the north wind never blows, 
All was joy from morn till night, 
Life a rapture of delight, 
Tul a bird with plamage gay 
Won her from her realm away, 
Left her here. The air seems chill— 
Through the meadow, up the hill, 
See her, loat, in helpless wonder, 
Climbing over, peering under 
Fallen branch and mossy stone, 
While her heart makes bitter moan. 


Little maiden, little maiden, 
Searching through the dre ry day, 

Fragrance laden. fragrance-laden, 
Would I knew your homeward way / 


Scorned despite her rare perfume, 
Driven from the garden's bloom, 
She, a weary exile, must 

Stand without ia heat and dust, 
Lingering ever wistful there, 
None to heed and none to care. 
Dandelions, blithe and bold, 
Gilmmer out in flaunting gold, 
Jostle past her, glad and bright, 
Laugh to see her shy affright. 
They are bardy, wayside gypsies, 
Whom no flower in mirth eclipses, 
And at night find dreamless rest, 
While she droops, by grief opprest. 


Once renown? d. once renowned, 
Do you still for homage yearn ? 
Queen uncrowned, queen uncrowned, 
Would your splendor might return 
—([Travelers’ Record. 


IN AN ALBUM, 
By James Rossetti Lows... 


The misspelt scrawl, upon the wall 

By some Pompelan idler traced, 

In ashes packed [ironic fact! 

Lies eighteen centuries uneffaced, 

While many a pace of bard and sage, 
Deemed once mankind's immortal gain, 
Lost from Time’s ark, leaves no more mark 
Than a keel's farrow through the main. 


O Chance and Change! our burz's range 
Is scaroely wider than a fly’s ; 

Then let us fly at Fame to-day, 
To-morrow be unknown and wise; ; 

And while the fair beg looks of hair, 

And autographs, and Lord knows what, 
Quick! let us scratch our moment's match, 
Make our brief biaze, and be forgot 


Too pressed to walt, upon her slate 
Fame writes a name or wo in doubt ; 
Scarce written, these nc longer please, 
Aud her own finger rubs them out: 


* Published in “ Litteli's Living Age,” March 
11, 1882 (Vol. 152, page 578), where it is credited 
to C. C. Fraser Tytler; also not log after in 
“The Independent.“ and there attributed to 
Mrs. Edward Liddell. Several correspondents 
ask us to reprint it here. It is kindly copted far 
ps by Mr. J. T. S., Lewiston, Me. 


| It may enane, fair girl, that you 

Years hence this yellowing leaf may see, 

And, put to task, this your memory ask 

In valn, This Lowell, who was he?” 
[From Heartsease and Rue. 


GARDEN SECRETS. 
By Bourxs Marsron. 


Midway between earth and sky, 
There the wild wiod- gardens ie, 
Tosting gardens, secret bowers, 
Fall of songs and full of flowers, 
Wafting down to us below 

Such a fragrance as we know 
Never yet had lily or rose 

That our fairest garden knows. 


Oh, those gardens dear and fair, 

Where the wild wind-fairles are 
Though we see not, we can bearken 

To them when the sprisg skies darken, 
Singing clearly, singing purely, 

Songs of far-off Elf-land, surely, 

And they pluck the wild-wind pos! es, 
Lilies, violets, and foses. Selected. 


APRIL. 


Ey C. Down, 


April is here ! 
There's a song in the maple, thrilling and new ; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heavens’ own 
hae ; 
There's a vell of green on the nearer hills ; 
There a burst of rapture in woodland rilils; 
There are stats in the meadow dropped here 
and thee; 
There's a breath of abutus in the alr; 
There's a dash of rain, as if flang in jest; 
There's an arch of color spanning the west; 
April is here! —[St. Nicholas. 


Tse Nicat Siax al. LANTERN.—A 
succatsful test of the Oatman night signa) 
lantern was made in New York the other 
night by <flicers of the army and navy. 
The common torch, lighted with lard of) 
or turpentine, has heretofcre been used 
for carrying — at night between 
far-off stations, on board ship as well ae 
on shore, but ths system has proved 
untrustworthy. The Ostman lantern is 
so arranged bya simple mechanical device 
that flashes of light can be shown aa de- 
sired. These fl ashes correspond with the 
dash and dot in the electric telegrapb 
system, along flash corresponding with 
the dasb, and a short flish with the dot. 
The lantern is not more than cighteen 
inches high, and eight inches t quatre. A 
small lamp with the flame in the fccus of 
a parabolic refisctor furnishes the light 
Fans close before the flume, by means of 
which the flashes are regulated, according 
to the Morse system of telegraphy. The 
Hime la rendered steady by means of a 
forced draught. The longest dis'ance 
signaled has been between Fort Moyer 
and Sugar Loaf Mountain, Va., about 
thirty-five miles; signals have b2en ex- 
changed between the reservoir in Brooklyn 
and Sandy Hook, about twenty miles 
apart. 


life; for the 


‘ FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 

‘| MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 

|| MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 
A valuable pamphlet on the Care of Infants 

| and Invalids sent on application. 

Droggists. 280., 800. $1.00. 


Bold 


sre the Purest, Cheap- 


Strongest, and most 
> rabie ever made. 
One 10c. pack will color 


Dyspepsia 

Is one of the most prevalent of diseases, 
Few persons bave perfect digestion, 
One of Ayer’s Pills, taken after dinner, 
or a dose at night before retiring, never 
fails to give relief in the worst cases, 
and wonderfully assists tho process of 
nutrition. As a family medicine, Ayer's 
Pills are unequaled. 

James Quinn, 90 Middle st., Hart ford, 
Conn., testifles: I have used Ayer'’s 
Pills for the past thirty years and con- 
sider them an invaluable family medi- 
cine, I know of no better remedy for 
liver troubles, and have always found 
them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.’ 

Lucius Alexander, of Marblehead, 
Mass., was long a severe sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, complicated with enlarge- 
ment of the Liver, most of the time 
being unable to retain any food in his 
stomach. Three boxes of Ayer’s Pills 
cured him. 

Frederic C. Greener, of East Dedham, 
Mass., for several months troubled with 


Indigestion, was cured before he used 
half a box of these Pills. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicina 


ubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murille 


FOR MEN AND BOXS. 
colled tof beauty of Anish and olegance of 


for cheapness, as the reversible prin. 
ciple maxes one colar equal to two. 
able sises and styles. 


Sample collar (om on on receipt of 
lag pate — — 
* five o, Cuffs, sold at stores 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG GOMPANY’S 
2 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and ins‘st upon no other being substituted for it 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac simile 


of Baron Liebig’s signature in 


BLUE INK across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE. VIRGINIA, 
WATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT — OR 
Kheu iam, Gans, fent 

a 
Diathesis, All 75 pampulet. 
Broad way. 


FOR 


DEAF 


Picks Patent Improveo CusnionsD 
Eau Daune Pertectl Restore the the 
— , whether t e 

vers or injuries to the natural 


CURI 


cur. tinctly. 

— hem. Write to F 553 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., 

illustrated book of 


& CONARD 00'S 


THE 
NC 


ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND P ES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL 


CLIMBING ANO MOSS ROSES. 

W AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 
Lilies Clematis, 


New Chrysanthe- 
NTAL 
Beerything ~~ ely 
te all points, Weo hotce 
— describes 
them Fr — 
for it. x 88 
Greenhouses. THE DING ONA 
GROWERS, Wes Pa. 
Thos answering an Advertisement will 
confer favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publis er by stating that they saw the 


S 


22 


2 


* Tso disguised that the most 
delicate stomach ean take it. 


Remarkable asa” 


FLESH PRODUCER, 


Persons gain rapidly 
while ile taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be tha Finesé 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


AL Daveasts. Scott & Bowne, New Tork. 
0 Glu en Flour and Special Diabetic Food ara 


\ — 


from starch. For all family 


& RELINES, Proprictors, Watertown, N. X. 


800 NEWS 
ADIE 
reatest Inducemen = 


fered. 


GREATAMERICAN, 
T 


your time to 
up orders for our celebra 


COMPANY 

= Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Moss Rose Set, WatchsBrase Le p,. 
or Webster’ Dictiona full AN THA — 


ZREAT AMERICAN RAS 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER 00, 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Store-wae Jars 
to hold the Water. 
A NATURAL STONE 
for a Flitering Me- 
dium. 
Fitted with se 
ra e Parent ce 
Chambers to cool the 
water. 
As easily cleaned as 
aWater Pitcher. 


All water Is filled 
with impurities dar- 
om the rainy season. 


will 
TELY 


en Cut shows Filter Address as above 
in our Price 


Filters and Separate Mont! on The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ho. 1 Suit, 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light- 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundre styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Retiector Ch:indeliers 
for erery conceicable Cut. slogues 
free. Piease state wants. 


WHEELER BEFLECTOR 00. 
Washington st, | 88 K. Lake St. 
Roston. Mass. Chicave, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. T., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. V., 
Manufacture the flues t grade of 
CHURCH, C@IME, ASD PEAL BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL 


ells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cour) 


choola, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, PULL 


WARRANTED. went Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and 
H. 


Advert ment in The Christian Unten.“ 


Mes SHANE th 


479 
od, il 
„ 
27 Ny AS PALATABLE. 
done, 
| 
— 
— 
Di | i Children’s Food, N 
— . ane ren’s Fo a 
uses IX & iis our Health Flour.’? Send 
| for cirg Ping 4 lbs free. Ask Grocers for out 
Pate of rystals,’ anew, unrivalled Cereal 
Fo 5 fast, Tea and Dessert. If not 
ASS 
| Keversible — 
: 
— 4 4 ip 
— 
an, 
wy & Nv = 
* 
50D A 
For Young — ba! 
— 
— 
* 
A 
(33 Colors.) DIAMOND DYES 
2 74 
e er 10 conta, At all Drogg — . — 
WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO., SURLINGTON, WT 


